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PREFACE. 



OuBS IS, perhaps, the only Army in Europe which 
does not possess at least one work of recognized 
authority on the science of Military Administra- 
tion. France has its Odier, Andoin, Vauchelle, 
and others to attest how highly this subject is 
appreciated and how thoroughly its details have 
been studied in that country. Austria and Prussia, 
Sardinia, Belgium, and even Spain, have contri- 
buted works more or less valuable to this impor- 
tant branch of Military literature. England alone 
has remained silent and indifferent upon a subject 
in which the efficiency of the army, the happiness 
of the soldier, and the economy of the public re- 
sources are alike involved ; and the student of the 
art of war, when he has exhausted the theory of 
strategy, tactics, fortification, and gunnery, looks 
in vain upon the shelves of our military libraries 
for a solitary volume descriptive of the mechanism 
by means of which those sciences are reduced to 
practice, and the various units which compose an 
army maintained in cohesion and moved into united 
action. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lefroy, the Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Army Schools, called the notice of Lord 
Panmure to this reproachful gap in our military 
literature, and I was, upon his recommendation, 

b 
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X PREFACE. 

selected to supply the want. The foUowmg pages 
are the result of my labors. 

Upon submitting my work, on its completion, to 
the War Department, it was intimated to me that 
it could not be published under official authority 
unless I would consent to eliminate from it the 
passages involving criticism, discussion, or censure 
of existing institutions. As my original instruc- 
tions had been framed in a different spirit, and did 
not in any way limit the scope of my work, and 
as, moreover, the proposed censorship would have 
destroyed one of the chief objects I had in view, 
and reduced the book to a meagre and unconnected 
record of our military establishments, I declined 
to accede to the proposal, and accepted the alter- 
native allowed to me, of publishing my opinions 
upon my personal responsibility. 

I submit my work to the public accordingly, 
with a full sense of all its sins of omission and 
commission. Those who have themselves labored 
in a new field of literature will be able to appre- 
ciate the difficulties of my task in the search for 
materials and authorities, and allow these to plead 
in extenuation of my errors. Another circumstance 
entitling my shortcomings to consideration, is the 
transition state of our present war administration. 
As these pages were passing through the press 
many changes of an important character were 
being effected in the several branches of the 
service, and I have probably failed in some 
instances to keep up with these alterations. T 
believe, however, that the book will be found to 
represent a fair record of our past and present 
military institutions. 
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PREFACE. XI 

Should the public so far approve of my efforts 
as to encourage a second edition of this work, I 
shall start with greater advantages than I have 
hitherto possessed. The suggestions of friends, 
the opinions of general readers, and eveiji the 
censorious corrections of unfriendly critics, will 
enable me to make a future volume more worthy 
of public acceptance. I need hardly say that I 
shall be glad to receive any communications made 
with this object in view. 

If I conclude these preliminary remarks with a 
conventional form of thanks to those who have 
most assisted me in my task, it is with a deeper 
sense of obligation than is commonly felt in the 
use of stereotyped expressions of acknowledg- 
ment. 

To Sir Charles Trevelyan and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lefroy, who in the midst of their im- 
portant labors never begrudged me their help 
and advice, to whom I never applied in vain 
when in difficulty, and who added tenfold to 
the value of their assistance by the kindly manner 
in which it was afforded, I must express my sense 
of gratitude. To them is due the larger share 
of whatever merit this volume may be found to 
possess. 

Edw. B. de Fonblanque. 

Spring Gardens, London, 
October 1858. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 



ON MILITARY ADMINISTRATION GENERALLY. 

MlUTABT administration is the machinery through Military ad- 

,1 *• !_• -I • 'J • -1 • minirtratioii 

the agency of which armies are raised, organized, mam- defined; 

tained, and governed. It has for its object the efficiency 
of the military force, and for its means the powers, privi- 
leges, and resources which the State places at the disposal 
of those charged with the direction and command of the 
army. 

Military administration may be classified imder two "*^ classified, 
mam heads: command and supply. The former com- 
prising fiinations of a purely military nature, such as the 
traming, the instruction, the evolutions, and the con- 
duct of troops, and the knowledge and use of those 
mihtary sciences which compose the art of war, and the 
skilful application of which enables a commander to say 
''I have won this battle,'' with as much justice as an 
architect should say, " I have built this house/'* The 
latter embracing that wide field of duties connected with 
the supply of the soldier's wants, duties which, although 
they essentially contribute to the discipline of armies 
and the success of warlike operations, do not involve 
the exercise of military command. 

Upon the combined action of these two services, — so 
distinct in their functions yet so identical in their objects 

* See Guichard, M^moires Militaires. 
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2 INTBODXJCTOBY CHAPTER 

and results, — hinges the efficiency of the military body, 

and as a consequence the honor, the safety, and the 

welfare of the State. 

The term to be The term "military administration" thus comprises 

nnderstood in 

its limited the entire range of duties connected with the govem- 

"^"^^ ment of armies, but the subjects falling under the head 

of "command" are beyond the province of this work. 
When, therefore, in the absence of a more precise and 
appropriate term, the word "administration'' is oaed, 
it should be understood in its French* and limited 
sense, as expressing the various services which comprise 
what are with us somewhat vaguely called *' the civil 
departments of the army.** 

l«PJ>'to^o' Any one who will carefully consider the oi^anization 

dQtiei. and constitution of a military force, and reflect upon the 

ever varying position of an army, must recognize the 
vital importance of an effective system for the supply of 
the soldier's wants ; and when it is further considered 
that the military administrator has always a double 
duty to perform, the one towards the army, the other 
towards the state ; that he has to maintain a judicious 
balance between the just wants of the soldier and the 
interests of the public, — ^keeping in view the necessities 
of the one and the capacities of the other, — it will be 
allowed that this branch of the public service is deserv- 
ing of more appreciation, and calls for a higher d^ree 
of attention and study on the part of military officers, 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon it in this cotintry. 

Saloection of A glance at a soldier's life will show how in every 

thei^Q^ceof stage of his career he is brought under the immediate 
administratioiL 

* In France the term " Administration Militaire " expresses 
the whole range of duties which fall within the jurisdiction of 
the "Intendance," but is not applicable to purely military 
services. 
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ON MJLITABT ADMINISTRATION GENERALLY. 8 

iDiluence of administration ; how it adopts him for its 
own from the hour he enlists as a recruit to the last 
moment of his military existence; it trains him in 
Youth^ it supports him in manhood^ it comforts him in 
age ; it watches over him at home and abroad, in peace 
and in war, and follows him through the varied scenes 
of his life, in garrison and in camp, on the march and in 
the bivouac, on the battle field and in the hospital To 
the cares of administration he owes the clothing he 
wears and the food he eats, the arms he wields^ and the 
bed he sleeps on ; administration at length conducts the 
maimed and worn-out soldier into his peaceful and 
honorable retirement, and performs the last offices over 
his grave. 

Be the agent what he wiQ, a cabinet minister or a 
clerk, a general or a commissaiy, each has his allotted 
task, and each performs his function in the great mili- 
tary machinery, upon the pi*oper working of which the 
efficiency of the army and the comfort of the soldier so 
materially depend * 

And yet, while administrative labors pervade every Not rafficientljr 
portion of the military body, presiding at its birth, ^^'^^^ 
watching its growth, maintaining its health and strength, 
facilitating its movements, supporting its operations, 
ever active, vigilant, and provident, they are so unob- 
trusive in their nature, as to be scarcely noticed amid 
the brilliancy of military action ; and few are able to 
recognize in the pageantry of peaceful armies, or through 
the smoke and glare of battle and amid the shouts of 
triumph, the silent workings of administration, or to 

♦ " War tries the strength of the military framework ; it is 
iu pea4ie the framework itself must be formed ; otherwise 
barbarians would be the leading soldiers of the world. A 
•perfect army can only he made by civU institutions.'' — ^Napier's 
Peninsular War. 

a2 
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4 nmoiNrcTORT chapter 

mark bow mtLieruJly they hare contributed to the 
sooeeaB of arras and to the fimits of rictoiy. 
id This inability to appreciate the valae of administrative 

wwioiwppn^ servieeB is more preraknt in our army tban in any 
*^>*""- other, and this arises in some measme from the spirit 

of individnalism whidi finrms so striking a feature in the 
English diaracter, and is peihaps most prominent in the 
army. Who has not ohserred the complete isohition of 
each arm of oar service ? the want of sympathy between 
infuitiy, cavalry, and artillery ;* each zealously fulfilling 
its allotted task in its immediate sphere, but ignorant of, 
and indifferent to, the action of its neighbour ? And if 
such a feeling be found to exist among combatants whose 
union and co-operation with one another is so obviously 
indispensable to their success, can we wonder to find in- 
difference displayed towards a service, the functions of 
which appeal so Hblt less directly to military sympathies ? 
The injustice towards individuals which is the result 
of this want of appreciation is its least serious effect. 
It is the army itself which is the greatest sufferer, for in 
proportion as administration is neglected and despised, so 
will the zeal and energy of its members become deadened 
and a sense of mutual injury continually create fresh 
barriers between two classes of public servants, who 
should for their own benefit and for the good of their 
common service, work hand in hand in harmony and 
good fellowship. 
Ezttnplesof Certainly examples are not wanting to satisfy our 
?o aldi^ni^- military officers that so far from a study of adminis- 
tive duties by trative duties being beyond the province or beneath the 



• A ludicrous example of this •* individualism " was fur- 
nished by the remark of a cavalry officer, who, when the 
expedition for the Crimea was in course of preparation, 
seriously inquired^ ^' Are the infantry to accompany us ? ** 
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notice of a soldier, it is a branch of knowledge which 
cannot fSsdl to prove nseful to him in any position in 
which he may be placed, and that it is essentially requi- 
site for those who aspire to the command of troops or 
the conduct of military operations on an extended scale, 
that they should not only understand the principles, but 
be fiuniliar with the details of the duties connected with 
the finance, the supply, and the account of the army. 
An inefficient commissariat may frustrate the best mili- 
tary projects ; but a general ignorant of commissariat 
duties may equally destroy the most admirable adminis- 
trative arrangements by his inability to estimate the 
difficulties or facilities attending them ; at one time ex- 
pecting. impossibilities, at another exaggerating obstacles ; 
rash and timid by turns, and always incapable of appre- 
ciating at their proper value the extent and the effect of 
administrative exertions. 

Caesar, Napoleon, and Wellington, — ^three names iden- 
tified with ancient and modem military genius, — have 
left us in their writings many proofe of their indefa- 
tigable devotion to administrative duties. Caesar's genius 
supported by unlimited political and military power, 
overcame difficulties which to modem armies would 
perhaps appear insuperable ; Napoleon, though his de- 
spatches show the vital importance which he attached 
to a well-organized administrative department, and how 
anxiously he labored to create such a body, did not live 
to bring his plans to maturity, but left it to his succes- 
sors to constract from his materials the most perfect 
system of military administration which can be found in 
Europe ; Wellington did perhaps more than either, for 
with limited powers, and in the midst of all the con- 
fusion of a stupendous war, he improvised out of the 
most incongruous materials an administrative service 
which became the envy, and, in some respects, the model 
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The Duke of 
Wellington 
during the 
Feninsttlar 
War. 



of his adversary ; and there was no portion of this 
machinery which was not the result of his study and 
practical experience.* 

The knowledge so acquired was never forgott^i, nor 
did he ever, as many general officers do, consider the 
iniiiiifjg% of administrative duties beneath the notice of 
a soldier ; on the contrary, there was no detail too com- 
plicated or too trivial for the grasp of his great mind 
He had mastered alike the highest questions of finance 
and the simplest arrangements connected with the dis- 
tribution of supplies ; and while conducting one of the 
most important wars on record and personally performing 
the diplomatic, miUtaiy, and political duties which it 



• During his Indian career the Duke of Wellington had 
already commenced to trust to his own administrative skill, 
and on more than one occasion he employed himself in the 
practical performance of commissariat duties. In 1799, for 
instance, he writes :— 

" The fact is that when I went to the army there was not a 
grain of rice to be got in the country ; I bustled through the 
difficulty, and in a short time had plenty in my camp ; and 
not only I took nothing from the public stores, but if what I 
desired had been done, I should have thrown a large supply 
into them which I did not want ; and, notwithstanding all 
opposition, I did form a small store, which, if they had known 
how to use it, would have been of essential consequence in the 
moment of difficulty and scarcity. Besides that I paid a sum 
of money into the Greneral's hands for the public service which 
other officers had always heretofore taken to themselves. 

<' The General expressed his approbation of what I had done, 
and adopted as his own all the orders and regulations I had 
made, and then said that he should mention his approbation 
publicly, only that he was afraid others would be displeased 
and jealous. One of these others, Greneral Floyd, had been in 
a similar situation with mine, but his army was starving. He 
had been supplied from the public stores at Madras, Vellore, 
and Arnee, and latterly by me from my own camp," 
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involved, he could find time to deliberate on intricate 
financial negotiations and to decide upon the composition 
of a ration.* 

Such examples are surely worthy of imitation* No 
soldier can find it uninteresting to trace the steps which 
led our great generals to victory ; he will find those steps 
not alone upon the broad road of military prowess, but 
often in the silent and unobtrusive paths and bye- ways 
of administration; he will learn to appreciate these 
services as he finds how intimately they are connected 
with that spirit of discipline which is the best guarantee 
for military success ; and convinced of this truth, he will 
study with interest the means by which armies are 
maintained in efficiency, health, and comfort, and enabled 
to meet the ever-varying contingencies incident to mili- 
tary service. 

* Mr. DTsraeli, in his speech in the House of Commons on 
the Dnke of Wellington's death, dwelt eloquently upon the 
extraordinary capacity possessed by that great man for grasping 
at once the naost extensive and the most minute features of a 
subject. The striking resemblance borne by this oration to 
a speech delivered in the French Chamber of Deputies by 
M. Thiers, on the death of Marshal St. Cjr, published in 
the Moniteur, November 1830, may be classed among the 
cariosities of public speaking. 
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BOOK L 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF MILITARY 
ADMINISTRATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE AEMIES OF THE ANCIENTS AND 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The maintenance of an armed force for the preservation GenenJ obliga- 
of domestic order, and for purposes of defence against ^^^ce in ihe'^ 
foreign aggression, must be considered an indispensable "**® •««•> 
condition of every state of society. In the most primitive 
ages, nnder the rudest forms of government, before those 
inequalities of fortune existed which enable one man to 
exempt himself from labor by the purchase of the services 
of another, all were alike called upon to contribute 
personally to the defence of their common country, and 
every member of the community was compelled to leave 
his home and his occupations, his flocks unguarded, 
and his field untilled, to repel an attack or join in an 
invasion. 

But the progress of civilization, nay, the natural modiBed with 
growth of society, leads inevitably to a division of labor ; civm^iMu 
and even in periods so remote that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the truth and fable of their history, we 
can already discern a tendency to that separation of the 
military element from the civil body of the State which 
forms the groundwork of the system of armiea 
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10 BOOK L CHAPTKE I. 

The more distinct and defined this separation be* 
comes, the greater is also the obligation on the pan 
of the State to provide for the maintenance of its mill- 
Administration tary force ; for it is evident that a governing body 
Mi^^ked when it accepts or exacts the undivided service of an 
military force, individual, and thus deprives him of the power of self- 
support and free action, assumes the responsibility of 
providing for his wants. Time, climate, the habits and 
the character of nations, of governments, and of indi- 
viduals vary and modify these wants ; but the laws of 
nature are invariable, and those of society hardly less 
imperative. The supply of the necessaries of life, in 
kind or in money, has therefore always been an indis- 
pensable condition between employers and employed; 
and as in the progress of society artificial wants arise, 
''the salutary compact of food and labor'"* ceases to 
suffice, and the process of regulating the price of service 
and estimating the value of free action becomes more 
complicated and difficult. It is now that the neoessity 
arises for administration^ to stand as umpire between 
master and servant, to define the service, to regulate 
the reward, and to strike the balance between the 
rights and duties of both. The less an army is or- 
ganized upon strictly military principles, the less is 
there a necessity for the intervention of administration. 
A mUitia, required to act only on the defensive and within 
certain territorial limits, can provide for most of its 
own wants. A standing army, on the contrary, which 
represents the highest state of military organization, 
is entirely dependent upon the cares of administra- 
tion. Where there is no free will there cannot be 
foresight; and the complaint occasionally heard of the 
soldier's ^ helplessness " is somewhat unreasonable, since 

• Gibbon. 
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lessDees is a necessary condition of military seryice ; 
and the greater the discipline that is enforced, that is to 
say, the more that the individual is merged in the mass^ 
the less becomes his power of thinking and acting for 
himself^ and the greater the obligation of the military 
administrator to supply his wanta 

Wherever, tiien, a mass of men has assumed that to act as agent 
degree of organization which can entitle it to be called goidier and the 
an army, an agency is requisite to establish the conditions ^^^* 
of service, to regulate the extent and to ensure the pay- 
ment of remuneration^ and to act as a mediator between 
the employer and the employed. 

There is no period however remote, no state of society Supply duties 
however rude, in which the subsistence of an army must system in the 
not have demanded administrative arrangement. Homer ^^^^ *^"**' 
speaks, as of a distinct dass, of '* the agents who were the 
dispensers of the soldier's food ;"* and though the records 
of those early times^ while they minutely describe war- 
like deeds, rarely refer to the details of military economy, 
we may infer from occasional allusions that military 
supply duties were already reduced to some kind of 
system, and that so important a feature in warlike 
operations was not left altogether dependent upon the 
chances of victory or the hopes of pillage. 

Thus Anian, thougb &r from explicit on these subjects, 
occasionally refers to the method adopted for supplying 
annies, and, among other things, alludes to the " priests 
and women " who were charged with providing food for 
the Persian troops; and it is on his authority that Female com- 
KoUinf relates how one of these female commissaries in ^ 
the army of Croesus had a golden statue erected in 
her honor in the temple of Apollo in Delphi, in con- 

* Hiady Book XIX. f Histoire Ancienne, voL i. 
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sequence of her having rejected a bribe olBTered her by 
the enemy to poison the bread of the soldiers. 
A doubtful These women, however, were probably the preparers 

rather than the purveyors of food, for Herodotus* speaks 
of the women who accompanied the armies of Xerxes to 
bake their bread ; the theory of a female commissariat 
may therefore be classed with that of an army of 
Amazons. 
Attention paid Xei^xes was, it appears, by no means unmindful of 
by Xerxes, administrative arrangements in his wars, and is said by 
Herodotus to have occupied liimself for four years pre- 
vious to his invasion of Greece in transporting grain and 
other articles of food to the borders, besides having 
prepared so enormous a train for the conveyance of stores 
that on the march his column of impedimenta extended 
a length of seven miles; notwithstanding, howevCT, 
these preparations, he did not altogether rely upon them, 
for we find him, during his advance, encouraging his 
troops with the assurance that they were going to a culti- 
vated country where they would find abundance of grain-* 
It may, indeed, be doubted whether any degree of 
human providence or fertility of soil could, under the 
most favorable circumstances, have enabled an army 
computed at five millions f to have existed ; and it is 
quite credible that, after the defeat at Salamis, three- 
fourths of the Persian host was annihilated by fiimine. 

but too gene- A rash reliance upon victory or conquest seems too 

tbUy neslected 

by the Asiatic often among the Asiatic and African armies to have 



• Herod., lib. vii. 

j" Inclusive of camp followers, who probably exceeded the 
mimber of fighting men ; the Persian corps d'elite, the ''In- 
vincibles," according to Herodotus (lib. vii. 43), carried their 
wives, slaves, and concubines into the field. 
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superseded administrative forethought and arrangement^ and African 
and we continually find the barbarian arms checked, *™"^* 
even in the midst of their most successful campaigns, by 
the want of provisions, and utterly destroyed fiom the 
consequences of a defeat. 

Hannibal's famed passage of the Alps affords a striking Bashnesa of 
example of this disregard of foresight, which military 
success may palliate^ but^which neither prudence nor 
humanity can justify ; and the loss of one-half, or, ac- 
cording to the more interested testimony of his enemies,* 
of two-thirds of his army, was the result of his temerity. 

Indeed, throughout the wars of the ancients, we 
cannot Ml to be struck with the cruel indifference to 
human life and suffering, when weighed in the balance 
with the projects of a general or the ambition of a 
monarch. 

In the armies of the Greeks, and more especially improyed 
in those of the Spartans, we find a better system ^J^^^, 
of administration ; ephori, armed with supreme powers, 
directed the finance and superintended the supply duties 
of the troops, the details of which were carried out by 
treasurers and purveyors acting under their orders. The 
merchants, who are frequently alluded to as accompanying 
these armies, were probably contractors.engaged to supply 
provisions as required-f 

• See the Address of Fabius to his army, Livy, xxii. 

t These merchants and contractors have been frequently 
confounded with commissaries ; thus two great historical 
characters, George of Cappadocia and Mahomet, have been 
described as having been " conmiissaries of provisions," while, 
in factj they were contractors or the agents of contractors ; 
the characters of both, while engaged in this capacity, were so 
bad that the modem commissariat may dispense with the 
honor of claiming professional connection with either the 
Saint or the Prophet. 
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Medieal admi- The employment of surgeoiis with troops in the field 
^^ dates back to a very early period. Xenophon* states 
that it was the first care of Cyrus to provide the Persian 
armies with professors of the healing art. The Egyptians 
likewise had surgeons in their pay, and strictly pro- 
hibited them firom receiving money firom the soldiers 
whom they treated. Alexander^ according to Plutarch, 
held the professors of mediciiVB responsible for the lives 
of his troops^ and on the death of Hephaestion, Glaucus> 
his surgeon, was sentenced, to death.t H^mnibal, him- 
self a student of medicine, was accompanied in his wars 
by Synadus ; and we have repeated proofs of the estima- 
tion in which medical science was held, and of the 
efforts made to render it applicable to the alleviation of 
the casualties of war. 
Administration The Eomans, even at a very early period of their his- 
Sfthe BomaM. ^^T^ seem to have recognized the importance of sound 
administrative arrangements, as tending to the preserva- 
tion of military discipline; and were there no other indi- 
cations of the existence of an organized commissariat, we 
might infer it firom the stringent regulations against 
pillage,! which could never have been established or 
enforced had not the means existed of supplying the 
soldier's wants by a more lawful and less precarious pro- 
cess, and fi'om that strict spirit of discipline which could 



* De institutione Cyri, lib. 8. 

f Audouin, vol. 1, page 80. 

I The Emperor Aurelius, while pra&fectus of a legion, for- 
bade his soldiers to demand from the persons on whom they 
were quartered even such trifling articles as oil, wood, or salt, 
stating that their public allowance should suffice for all their 
wants ; and Marcus Scaurus relates how a legion, being en- 
camped in an <Hrchardy departed without having plucked one 
of the tempting fruits within their reach. 
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only have been the result of an entire confidence in the 
governing power, of which administration is so impor- 
tant an element. 

Gtiichard remarks in his Mfimoirea MilUaires, — 

'^ On admire avee raison Tordre, la discipline, et le detail da 
service des Romains, de mSme que leur attention k instraire 
si bien leors soldats, qtte depuU le tribunjusqt^au factionnaire 
chacun savait precisement ceqm itaU de eon devoir dane iauiee 
les differentes occasions" 

Here we have a true picture of a complete military 
organization, and we must conclude that the machine 
was perfect in all its parts, in order to produce so high 
a state of discipline. True, we may see subordination sur- 
vive in spite of inefficient administrative arrangements, 
as we have seen the courage of the soldier succeasiul 
in spite of the incapacity of the general ; but, as a rule, 
we may infer the existence of a good administration 
wherever we find a high degree of discipline and military 
efficiency. 

The machinery of the civil government of the Roman The cmi 
empire was undoubtedly calculated to facilitate the supply ^^o^^ to* 
duties of the army. At a very early period the State had militarjr admi- 
assumed the responsibility of providing the mass of the 
people with the necessaries of life, and, with this end, 
stored and distributed grain in large quantities, which 
was. disposed of during periods of scarcity at a fixed 
moderate price, and on extraordinary occasions as a free 
gift Magazines of marvellous dimensions* were erected, 
not only in Bome^ but throughout the empire and the 
provinces, and even private dwellings were constructed 



* Gibbon states that Constantine, when contemplating an 
attack upon Julian, formed two magazines, each of which 
contained 600,000 quarters of grain. 
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with reference to these arrangements^ and provided with 
large underground cellars capable of containing grain.* 

However opposed such a practice may now be consi- 
dered to every just principle of political economy, it 
must have afforded the means of a regular and certain 
supply of food for the army in the event of any sudden 
emergency; and the construction of those magnificent 
roads traces of which still exist to excite our wonder 
and admiration, flanked at certain distances with well- 
filled magazines, must further have feu^ilitated the sub- 
sistence of the troop&t 

The custody of the civil storehouses was intrusted to 
highly considered functionaries, called " comites horreo- 
rum/' The maintenance of the army, both as regarded 
money and provisions, devolved upon the qusBstors. 
Although occasionally accompanying armies into the field, 
these were civil functionaries of high rank. At first they 
were only two in number ; they were subsequently in- 
creased to four ; and when conquest had extended the 
dominion of Eome, they were appointed not only to the 
provinces^ but to the different legions in the field. 

In the earlier periods we find subordinate oflScers 
attached to the army for the performance of various 
administrative duties. The prsefecti serarii were the 
treasurers, who drew their funds for paying the troops 
from the qusestors, much as our regimental paymasters 
draw theirs firom the commissariat; and the prsefecti 



* Tacitus. 

f The soldiers themselves assisted in the construction of 
these roads, the more laborious work being performed by 
slaves and prisoners of war. Might not our own troops, who 
so often find time hang heavy from the want of occupation, be 
employed in public works and other productive labor, with 
profit to themselves and benefit to the country ? 
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annonas,* the frnmentarii) and the mensores acted as the 
agents of the quaestors for the purpose of subsisting, 
housing, and camping the troops. 

The quaestor with an army occupied a position in !>«*>«• o^ the 
many respects analogous to that of a commissary-general 
in our service, or, rather perhaps, of an intendant-en-' 
chef in the French army, for, unlike our commissary- 
general, he was armed with a power commensurate 
with the importance of his duties and the extent of his 
responsibility. The quaestorship, eagerly coveted as a 
necessary step to the senate, was equally a qualification 
for military command. Caesar acquired his knowledge 
of military affairs while quaestor in Spain ;t and Cicero 

* So called after the tithes of grain (annonie) contributed by 
the people for the army ; under the Empire the contributions 
from the Provinces were very large ; Egypt supplying twenty 
and Africa forty millions modi! of grain annually. 

t The student of military administration is referred to 
the work of Lieutenant Sonnklar, of the Austrian army, 
from which the following quotation descriptive of the func- 
tions of the quaestor is taken ; thotigh of most modest pre- 
tensions, this little work is characterised by an earnest and 
truthful tone, and a spirit of laborious research truly German. 

" The quaestor was charged with the subsistence, clothing, 
equipment, and pay of the army ; his functions comprised 
those of the modern commissary-general, paymaster-general, 
and inspector of arms and of musters ; he received the monies 
placed at the general's disposal by the senate, issued the pay, 
had the chief control of all magazines, made requisitions in 
the enemy's country, led foraging parties, established depots and 
magazines, took charge of prizes and arranged their distri- 
bution, &c. His duties thus were most important and exten- 
sive, and to the large powers entrusted to him in all matters 
connected with the supply of the troops, may be attributed 
the success which attended the administrative arrangements of 
the Boman armies, the excellent care taken of the soldier, 
and indirectly the innumerable victories of the Romans."— 
"Die Jleeres Verwaltung der alten Romer, von Lieutenant 
Karl Sonnklar von Lmstadten ; Lmspruck, 1847." Page 40. 

B 
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boasts that his habits of business were acquired while 
filling the same post in Sicily.* 

It is evident that the administrators of the Roman 
armies were highly considered ; t indeed, it is observ- 
able throughout the history of that people that, while 
military services were the most highly distinguished and 
rewarded, everything that contributed even indirectly to 
military success was duly appreciated ; and we have the 
authority of the great English historian of Rome for 
believing that " every office was deemed honorable that 
contributed to the care of the health and the happiness 
of the soldier." 

Tet, notwithstanding the soundness of the adminis- 
trative system, and the advantages of good roads and 
depdts^ the Roman soldier was required to render him- 
self as independent as possible of extraneous aid, and to 
carry, from fifteen to thirty days' provisions of grain^ 
in addition to his armor, his weapons, his handmill and 
cooking utensils, and his pallisade ; yet Cicero tells us 
how little the men were embarrassed on the march by 
the weights they carried.:|: 



* See his amusingly egotistical account of himself while so 
employed, under the impression that the eyes of the world 
were upon him : *^ ut omnium oculos in me nnum coi\}ectos 
arbitrarer." — Cicero in Verrem, Lib. xiv. 35. 

j* The Emperor Fertinax furnishes a curious illustration of 
the career of a Roman soldier. Commencing life as captain of 
an ala or squadron of horse, he was promoted to be a com- 
missary of provisions (prsefectus annonae) ; he next became 
qusBstor of the British legion, then admiral of the fleet, then 
qusestor of Rome, and ultimately, previously to his elevation 
to the throne, proconsul of Africa.— Gibbon. 

X Ferre plus dimidiati mensis cibaria; ferre si quid ad 
usum velint ; ferre vallum ; nam scutum, gladium, galeam in 
onere nostri milites non plus nnmerant quam humeros laoertos, 
manus.*— Cicero, Tuscul. Lib. ii. 37. 
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It is worthy of remark, too, that while the Roman Exoellenoe of 

the T^mfl i\ 

soldiery were not without their grievances, which they supply syttem, 
occasionally proclaimed with more eloquence than sub- 
ordination, complaints of insufficient or bad food are 
not to be traced among the causes of their discontent 
It is true that their fiiigal and temperate habits, and 
the powers of endurance which they cultivated as a 
miUtaTy virtue,* must have rendered their subsistence a 
matter of less difficulty than is the case with modem 
armies, and more especially with our own ; but the 
entire absence of complaint on the score of food, not only 
during one campaign, but during the successive centiiries 
of Home's greatness, justifies us in inferring the existence 
of a thoroughly orgamzed commissariat, conducted with 
great ability and probity. 

The Romans were not neglectful of the treatment of and medical 
their sick and wounded soldiera In the absence of an ■"*°**"* 
organized body of medical attendants, generals them- 
selves set the example to the army of tending the 
wounded. Audouin says, speaking of Julius Caesar : — 

" After his battles the Dictator in person visited the tents of 
the wounded soldiers and assured himself of their proper 
treatment. Administration was not in a snfficiently advanced 
stage to have rendered it possible to Csesar to establish mili- 
tary hospitals ; nevertheless, it appears that the idea of such 
establishments had occurred to him, and that he did as mnch 
as was practicable towards carrying it into effect I hazard 
this assertion on the strength of Cesar's statement that during 
the night preceding the battle be ordered the sick and 
wounded to be conveyed into the nearest town ; f this precau*- 
tion of removing the sick from the camp and collecting them in 
a town, where they could enjoy repose and the best assistance, 
is surely the principle of the institution of military hospitals.'^ 

* '' Angustam amici pauperiem pati 
Robustus acri militift puer 
Condiscat." — ^Horace, Lib. iii. ode 2. 
f De Bello Africano, Lib. iii. cap. 2. 

b2 
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Care of the Subsequently the senate exempted military surgeons 

sick. irom the payment of all taxes ; and from a letter still in 

existence, addressed by the Emperor Antonine to " the 

surgeon of the second legion," it may be inferred that a 

medical establishment had been organized throughout 

the army. Severus, according to Coelius Lampidius, (Vita 

Alexandri Seven) ordered that chariots should follow the 

army on the march, for the conveyance of the wounded. 

First ambu- who were subsequently placed in charge of private 

^^ families, who were paid by the state for their care and 

outlay. These are the first ambulances on record. 

The wars of Julius Caesar afford frequent proofs of 
the attention which that general paid to the subsis- 
tence of his armies, and to the duties of administration 
generally. Under him the soldiers' pay was more re- 
gularly issued, and doubled in amount, transport was 
Offisar's atten- more thoroughly organized, and depdts were formed 
BttatiTc duties." on an extensive scale throughout the provinces ; he, too, 
is always found to recognize the necessity of consult- 
ing the capacities of administration in the execution 
of military projects, and, turning aside frequently from 
his high position personally to direct and superintend 
the simplest details of supply duties. Under such a 
leader a bad commissariat was hardly possible, and a 
good one must have become perfect. 

During lus African campaigns the difficidties of ensuring 

a regular supply were very great ; Sardinia and Sicily 

were then his principal magazines, and upon these he 

was entirely dependent until his victories gave him a 

permanent foothold on the Continent of Africa. 

His position in The space which, with his army of 30,000 men, he 

pared with that occupied on his first invasion of Africa, did not actually 

^j^^the^ exceed the extent of ground occupied by the allied forces 

Crimea. i^ the Crimea during the siege of Sevastopol. Let us 

for a moment contrast the two positions. — Our ports 
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of supply were within easy reach, we possessed the 
undisputed command of the waters, and the incalculable 
advantage of steam navigation 3 while Csesar's dep6ts 
were at a considerable distance, and he was not only 
dependent for the daily food of his troops upon wind and 
waves, but liable to have it intercepted by a powerful 
and active fleet, which scoured the seas and jealously 
guarded the coasts. To attempt an invasion under such 
circumstances was a hazardous experiment which success 
alone could have justified ; Csesar did succeed however, 
and his troops suffered less than our own under circum- 
stances so much more &vorable.* Qood fortune was, no 
doubt, on his side, but something more than fortune must 
have been there to enable him to hold his ground on a 
hostile coast surrounded by overwhelming numbers of the 
enemy, and to maintain his army in that degree of vigor 
and discipline which enabled him to advance step by 
step till victory and conquest were secured. 

But his was one of those great minds ever fertile of His admirable, 
expedients, which difficulties strengthen rather than ^J^^^l™ ^^ 
dismay. When supplies from without ran short, he ^^"*>***<^**- 
headed his foraging parties in person ; when the enemy's 
provisions were seized, they were at once entrenched and 
fortified like a citadel, and when the forage for his horses 
failed, he caused seaweed washed in fresh water to be 
substituted. By such means, a judicious use of his 
slender resources, and a well arranged system of distri- 
bution, he was enabled to overcome difficulties under 
which an ordinary man must have succumbed. 

* In making this admission, let it not, however, be forgotten 
that not only are modern troops rendered more dependent upon 
extraneous aid, but that modem warfare requires a degree 
of materiel unknown to the ancients, and which absorbs an 
enormous proportion of the labor and the resources of ad- 
ministration. 
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Cato*8 march Cato's marcli through the desert of Lybia was another 
^ ^ ^ bold undertaking which a modem army would hesitate 
to risk ; a thirty days' march through a tract of land 
yielding neither grass, grain, wood, nor water^ must have 
required a formidable commissariat to support it ; yet it 
was accomplished with trifling loss, eadi man carrying and 
preparing his own suppliesi and their leader marching at 
their head, laden like a common soldier, and whilst sharing 
their hardships, encouraging them by his example.* 

It may be objected that a soldiery carrying its own 
supplies is independent of a commissariat, but this 
would be a mere verbal distinction ; so long as adminis- 
tration accomplished its great taak^ the supply of the 
soldiers' wants, without waste or extravagance, the 
means are a mere question of convenience and arrange- 
ment ; it is not the persormd, but the morale^ upon which 
a sound administrative system hinges. 
Dedine of ad* ^his epoch was perhaps the culminating point of Boman 
2^J^J^^^^ military organization. In the course of time, luxury, over- 
in ^e Boman confidence, and corruption undermined that high spirit of 
discipline which had once bound victory to the Roman 
eagles, and attached to the l^ons the attributes of di- 
vinity. Patriotism and public spirit were no longer proof 
against temptations of avarice and self-interest. Pecu- 
lation crept into aU departments of the government. The 
simpliciiy of the administrative system of the army, based 
upon the personal integrity of its agents, no longer suf&ced 
to protect the public interests. The general no longer 
had at his right hand an officer armed with the power 
and the means of supporting him in his operationa The 
functions and responsibilities of the quaestor were divided 
among numerous officials, and the administration of the 



* "Ipse manu sua pila gerens, praecedit anheli 
Militis era pedes." — Lucan, ix., 587. 
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army devolved upon a central bureaucracy,* dumgy, 
corrupt and expensive, and calculated as little to protect 
the interests of the pubUo as to ensure the efficiency 
of the troops. The inevitable result followed ; disci- 
pline gave way ; a discipline that might long have with- 
stood the inroads of the savage hordes^ which, sweeping 
in saocessive waves over civilized Europe, carried before 
them by their sheer weight the enervated and demora- 
lized descendants of Csesar's soldiery. Among these bar- 
baorians there was a dauntless courage and an irresistible 
impulse to conquer, but no attempt at military art in 
any of its branches ; they followed war as an instinct, 
not as a science, and the terrible losses which firom time 



* Sonnklar thus illustrates the administrative machinery o{[ 
the army during the latter period of the Empire ; the author 
has added the offices in modem administration most nearly 
^corresponding with the Roman functionaries. 
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Abfenoeof ad- to time they sustained^ prove the entire absence of the 

arnuigem«ati ftdmmistrative element in their war&re. Attila^ indeed, 

a^^^ boasted that where once his horse had trod grass never 

Yandaisy grew again ; min and destruction, ravaged districts, and 

burning villages marked the progress of his hordes ; the 

produce of cultivated lands, the pillage of conquered, the 

tribute of submissive cities^ afforded them abundant 

means of subsistence while successful; but, as must ever 

be the case where there is no system, the waste was £ur 

greater than the consumption, and it was only an unin* 

terrupted course of advance and victory which could 

enable them to exist. To such an army delay was ruin,. 

retreat famine, defeat annihilation. 

Advancing onwards we do not find the administrative 
science of armies keeping pace with the progress of the 
art of war generally, and the results may be traced in the 
demoralization and the sufferings of the troops, 
and daring the Under the feudal system, the maintenance and equip- 
ay m. jjj^jj^|. ^£ soldiers devolved upon their immediate chiefi, 
and as a natural consequence there could be no uniform 
arrangements for supplying their wants. When stipen- 
diary troops were employed, it was usual for the State to 
enter into a contract with individuals to supply, for a cer- 
tain rate of pay per head, a given number of men ; these 
contractors brought their soldiers into the field in com* 
plete fighting condition ; there, their responsibility ceased- 
The soldier on his part drew his stipulated pay, or as much 
of it as he could obtain, and with that, and more commonly 
by plunder and rapine, supported himself during liis term 
of service. But the most fertile theatre of war must be- 
come exhausted under such a system. Administration is 
as essentially productive as pillage is the reverse ; and 
human life was sacrificed to an almost incredible extent 
for the want of the most ordinary arrangements of pre- 
caution and foresights 
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Kowhere was this more remarkable than in the wai*s The crosadeff. 
of the Crusaders. Prudence and humanity seem to have 
been lost in the &naticism of the time, and we may read 
irithout surprise of five hundred men dying daily of 
hunger on the march, or that, out of an enormous army, 
(if we may dignify it by such a term,) only one tenth 
readied their destination.* 

It is, nevertheless, to thia period that we can trace the Rnt military 
first attempts at the establishment of military hospitals, 
ajid a more systematic treatment of the sick. To defend 
the Helpless, to succour the sick and wounded, was 
held as great an honor in the crusades as to fight the 
infidel ; and many a gallant knight who had escaped the 
dangers of the field of battle, fell victim to. disease while 
performing the humblest offices of an hospital nurse 
among bis plague-stricken comrades. It is true that no- 
thing deserving the name of an organized body of medical 
attendants existed during the crusades. The art of sur- 
gery was at its lowest ebb. While the science of destaiic- 
tion bad made rapid strides, that of preservation had 

retrograded, and the unskilled devotion of individuals l^'^ state of 

* i. . medical 

could do little to assuage the horrors of famme, pes^ science. 

tilence, and the sword ; yet the example had been set of 

providing an asylum for the victims of war ; the claims 

of the suffering soldier had been recognized ; the virtue 

of humanity had been reduced to practice, and a pre* 

cedent had been established of which future generations 

derived the benefit. 

But the armies of Europe had to pass through a stage 

* See the History of the Crusades by Mills. The Greeks 
even then enjoyed an unenviable notoriety for their fraudu- 
lent practices, and the French soldiers complained bitterly of 
the quantity of chalk baked with their bread by Greek 
contractors ; on the other hand the French princes were 
notoriously " bad pay,*' and their followers terrible robbers. 
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Inhumanity of of severe suffering before the value of human life was 
^mt^ ^e duly estimated by princes and generals. The soldier was 
soldier. bought to be sacrificed. He was used while in health, 

and when sick or wounded left to die. He does not 
appear to have received the ordinary care which a pru- 
dent proprietor would take of his horses or his cattle. 
Sufferings of The Spanish armies in Italy and in the Netherlands 
M^tewant ^ntinually broke into mutiny firom actual want of food. 
In Germany whole principalities were pillaged again and 
again to supply starving soldiers with the neoessaries of 
life, and we are told that Jules, the &,iheir of Catherine 
de Medici, hopeless of providing subsistence for his 
armies, resorted to the plan of offering prizes to sudi of 
his Venetian troops as shotdd longest abstain fix>m food 
When one of the competitors for this honor died after a 
twenty days' &st, the Prince seriously lamented the loss 
of so invaluable a soldier, and regretted that he could not 
raise a whole army composed of men capable of equal 
powers of abstinence.* 
Fiila^ the The only principle, indeed, which seems to have been 

sooKe. recognized in these times was based upon the convenient 

doctrine, that ''war should support war,'' and it mattered 
little whether the scene of operations were friendly, 
hostile, or neutral; submission to the most (^pressive 
requisitions was yielded as the only escape from rapine ; 
and again and again do we find great military com- 
binations defeated, and the wisest plans abandoned, 
because the theatre of war had been too much ravaged 
to afford further support to the armies that infested it. 
The feudal The feudal system was, perhaps, in itself opposed to 

^tLPTO]^t administrative arrangement. Armies were now less a 
^^^*i^« powerful engine of the State .than the followers and 
retainers of a number of independent chieftains ; who, 

* Audouin. 
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while they flocked to one general standard, yet looked 
to their immediate leaders for the direction of their 
energies, and the supply of their wants. Scotland, 
as late as in the last century affords an illustration 
of this state of things. The history of the rebellion 
of '45 is in great part only a record of the bicker- 
ings, jealousies, and tCBMharies of the chiefs of clans, 
and proves how difficult it must ever be to reduce 
the independent or conflicting interests of a number 
of petty chie& to an imiform system of military organi- 
zation under one supreme command. At the same time, 
wMe a dan would obey only its immediate chief, it 
looked not beyond him for the supply of its wants ; while 
he, on his part, exacting the personal allegiance of his 
adherents, held himself responsible for th^ subsistence. 
Pillage, which must ever be the alternative of adminis* 
tration, was the most convenient method for supplying 
the soldiers' wanta; and while cattie-lifbing was one of 
the principal aims of military operations, and the con- 
quest of a flock of sheep or a herd of cows was considered 
a glorious achievement, there was little room or necessity 
for a commissariat. But such a system soon destroys 
itself; and wherever we turn during the feudal ages we 
find armies nearly as great a scourge to the country they 
were supposed to defend as to that which they invaded 
as enemies, and waste, rapine, and confusion, with their 
invariable attendants — disorganization and misery — 
characterising the wars of that period. 
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The French claim the credit of having been the first to 
organize in modem armies an official body to direct the 
civil administration of the military force upon fixed prin- 
ciples. As early as in the reign of Henri II. measures 
were taken to enable the state to exercise some control 
over army expenditure and supply, by the institution of 
commissaires des vivres, with ^feves du tr&or, and com- 
mis des vivres, acting on behalf of the war minister in 
in the field. This experiment does not, however, appear 
to have been successful ; and it is not until towards the 
end of the sixteenth century that we can trace anything 
deserving the name of administrative organization in the 
French army. It was then, under the vigorous adminis- 
tration of Sully, war minister to Henri IV., that a body 
of intendants was first created, and the duties of these 
officers were in many respects the same as those now per- 
formed by the intendants militaires. They are described 
by Audouin as " Military magistrates charged with the 
police and discipline of troops, and responsible for com- 
pliance with military laws and regulations ; they super- 
intended the delivery of supplies, inspected and verified 
the public magazines and hospitals, mustered the troops, 
and issued pay.^ Long before this period, however, in 
the very commencement of the fifteenth century, we find 
in our own country " arrayers " and *' commissaries of 
musters " appointed to the English army under the com- 
mission of King Henry the Fifth ; there were two of 
these fimctionaries appointed to each county, and the 
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following instructions appear in '^the Ordinances of 
War'' of that period : — 

" Every captain of our army, without any fraud or reserve 
whatsoever, shall make a muster, and show his soldiers hefore 
us, or our commissaries, as often as our said captains shall by 
U8, or our said commissaries, be duly and legally required. 
We moreover direct and command, that all our commissaries 
in the aforesaid musters do diligently inquire after and see 
that the soldiers show their proper arms without fraud ; and, 
if necessary, it is our will that on this article our commissaries 
may compel the captain or master to answer upon oath."* 

About the same period that Sully introduced his Military admi- 
intendants, Essex was organizing the staff of Queen q^^^^.*^ 
Elizabeth's armies, and we now find the following ^*^- 
oflBcers borne upon the establishment for the direction 
of military administration : — 

Treasurer at War, 

Proviant Master, 

Waggon Master General. 

The duties of the Treasurer at War are thus de- The Treasurer 

a/».:k^^ ♦ a* War, his 

scribed:*— dutiesiid 

"He is the King's counsel, especially that you tearme P^**^°' 
martial, and is to give his opinion in all proceedings of the 
army, and sometimes may deny disbursements, though the 
general command the same. He is also to conferre with the 
master of the ordinance about the spending of powder and 
provision of munition, yea all inferior officers, , as the provost 
master, commissaries, undertakers for victuall and apparel, 
paymasters, carriage masters, and such like, all subject to his 
particular examination by way of placing and displacing as he 
seeth JQst occasion/' 

The proviant master is thus described by Sir James The proviant 

m master. 

Turner : — 

" Since money is generally scarce in the warre?, insomuch 
that soldiers cannot receive their wages duly, let us see what 
allowance of meat and drink, ordinarily called * proviant,' 



Grose, Antiquities of the English Army. 
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princes allow their Boldierj; to furnish which, every army 
should have a general proviant master, and truly I conceive 
him to be as necessary and useful, if not more so, in the field, 
where mostly our modern armies are entertained with proviant, 
as either a general, a commissary,* or a treasurer. His charge 
is to provide victuals, com, flesh, wine, bread, and beer. He 
hath the inspection of them, and should see them equally and 
proportionately divided to the regiments according to their 
several strengths, for which purpose he should have all the 
rolls and lists by him, which his secretaries should carefully 
dress. He hath no power to sell any proviant without the 
general's express warrant. All mills are under his protection ; 
he hath the ordering of all the magazines for victuals, and to 
him belongs the care of seeing the garrison and fortified places 
sufficiently provided with such meats and drinks as are most 
fit to preserve. The general proviant master hath under him 
a lieutenant^ a secretary, a clerk, a waggon master, and several 
officers who are called directors." 
The carriage The carriage master general, or as he was also called 
baggage master, (probably from the Roman ''impedi- 
mentonim magister,'*)! bad the direction of every descrip- 
tion of transport attached to the army, and had moreover 
the yet more diflicult charge of the women who followed 
the anny.J 



* This refers to commissaries of musters. 

f The chief officer in charge of the transport in the Roman 
army was latterly called <'Pr»fectus bastagaa," his position was 
probably that of our " Director-Qeneral;** the impiedimentonim 
magister being a subordinate officer attached to a legion. 

X " Women who follow the army may be ordered (if they can 
be ordered) in these ranks, or rather in classes one below the 
other ; the first shall be those who are ladies and are the 
wives of the generals and other principal commanders, who 
for the most part are carried in coaches ; . • . the second class 
is of those who ride on horseback, and those must ride in no 
other places than where the baggage of the regiment marcheth; 
but they are very oft extravagant, gadding here and there, and 
therefore in some places they are put in companies and have 
one or more to command or oversee them, called in Germany 
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We have here the three branches of the commissai-iat 
service as now existing, duly represented by responsible 
officers, and it is worthy of notice that the Treasurer 
at War was even in those times placed in a sufficiently 
independent position to enable him to control the mili- 
tary authorities in matters of expenditure. 

Whether from want of money or of arrangement, insufficiency of 
however, the armies do not appear to have been well supply. 
snppUed, and the complaints, occasionally swelling into 
mutiny, of the soldiers for want of pay and provisions, 
and the sums grudgingly voted from time to time to 
make up arrears, prove that the piinciples of administra« 
tion were yet far too crude to ensure the soldier a 
regular supply of his wants. 

Irregularly as the pay was issued, it was yet further Irregnlar 
subjected to an unjust system of deductions for various 
purposes, in some cases for the benefit of the State, in 
others to eke out the incomes of officers, always to the 
prejudice of the soldier.* Sir John Smythe, writing in 
1590, condemns the practice of issuing provisions to the 
troops as an abuse first introduced by '^ fantasied men 
of warre" of the auxiliary force sent by Queen Elizabeth 
to the Ciourt of HoUand. He complains that the soldiers, 
instead of receiving their pay, should be compelled to 
take "bread and cheese and other such victual of the 
best cheape, and basest sort,^' and that "their com* 
manding officers did, contrarie to all military order, put 
the greatest part of the souldier^s pay into their own 
purses, allowing them great scarcity of proviant, by 
which means it came to passe that diverse thousands of 

Hureweibles, or rulers or marshals of the j the third 

class are those who walk on foot and are the wives of inferior 
officers or soldiers ; they must walk beside the baggage of the 
severall regiments." — Grose, Instruction to Waggon Masters. 
* Grose, Antiquities of the Army. 
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these souldiers in those splendid countries, partly by- 
hunger, partly by evil lodging, and altogether by the 
small care and mismanagement of our such men of 
warre, did perish/' 

These illegal exactions from the small and hard- 
earned pay of the soldier seem to have continued up to 
the end of last century, since which time they have as- 
sumed the more lawful and limited, but by ^no means 
unobjectionable form of " ration stoppages/' 

Meanwhile little progress had been made in the art of 
military surgery. As late as in the earlier part of the 
16th century, a young surgeon in the army of Francis 
the First was considered to have created a revolution in 
surgery when he condemned the use of boiUng oil, at 
that time the universal remedy for gunshot wounds.* 
Nevertheless, the practice of attaching surgeons to the 
army was now universaL As early as in the reign of 
Edward the Second we find a "chirurgeon" with every 
1,900 men. His pay was only 4id. a day, but he had the 
privilege of shaving the soldiers. Henry the Fifth en- 
gaged one surgeon and 12 assistants to accompany him 
on his continental wars. The pay was still trifling, but 
every soldier was required to contribute twopence a 
month as ''regards " for the surgeon. t Under James the 
First we find the medical staff* better organized* There 
were now two physicians with 6s. 8d, a day ; two apothe- 



♦ See "the Treasury of Ancient and Modern Times, 1619," 
in the British Museum. 

t The estimation in which the professors of the noble 
science of surgery were at this time held, is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the wording of the military code drawn up by 
Henry Y« at Manse, which classes the persons subject to the 
immediate control of the Frovost-Marshal, in the following 
order :— 

" Soldiers, shoemakers, taylors, barbers, physicians, and 
washerwomen." — ^Upton, de re Militari. 
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caries, with Ss. 4cZ., and to every regiment of 1,800 men 
one surgeon, with the pay of 4s., and twelve assistants, 
with la. a day. From that time we find a gradual im- 
provement in the position and emoluments of army 
surgeons.* 

The troops in England under Charles the First were Commissaries 
supplied by commissaries stationed in the different the First, 
counties, and acting under local committees organized 
to levy the necessary supply of provisions. An Act of 
Parliament, of 29th November 1642, directs these pro- 
visions ''to be delivered to the commissary for the 
victuals or his deputy, or such other officers of the army 
as may be charged with the same upon their accompt, 
who shall certifie the treasurer of the army in order that 
payment may be made.'" This seems to have been a 
very fair system, but " the fantasied men of warxe " 
above referred to continued to practise their depredations 
upon the soldiers, who, what with the scarcity of money, 
and the filtering process it underwent after reaching 
the army^ rarely received more than a small fraction of 
their pay. 

* Balph Smith, temp. Elizabeth, thus sums up the duties of 
surgeoDS : — 

** Surgeons should be men of sobrietie, of good conscience 
and skillfijdl in that science, able to heal all soars and woundsi 
specially to take out a pellet of the same. All captaines must 
have such surgeons, and ought to see them to have all their 
oyles, balms, salves, and instruments and necessary stuff to 
them belonging, allowing and sparinge them carriadge for the 
same, and that every soldier at the paye-daje doe give unto 
the surgeon twopence as in times past hathe been accus« 
tomed to the augmentation of his wages, in consideration 
whereof he ought readilie to employ his Industrie uppon the 
soar and wounded souldiers, not intermeddlinge with any other 

cures to them noysome Such surgeons must weare • 

their baldricke, whereby they may be knowne in time of 
slaughter ; it is their charter in the field." — Grose, Antiquities 
of the Army. 

C 
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^* „revBiled to a far greater extent in 

^ jSitD^^ P ^^ J it Tv-as with the view of remedying 

^ooe^P^^' ib^ ^^^ f things, and of rendering the condition of the 

S^^ anpy this s attractive, and at the same time of reducing 

^I^^ soldier more f^^^ > i.. i. j t • 

^V. ormous mditary expenditure, which under Louis 

XIY. exceeded one-half of the entire revenue * that 
Tjouvoib, the minister of war, increased the powers of 
control of the intendants, and endeavoured to introduce 
a machinery by which malversation of the public money 
should be checked ; but amid the universal comiption of 
that brilliant but false epoch of French history, the 
fair application of just principles of administration was 
impossible. While lucrative contracts, upon the efficient 
performance of whieh the very existence of an army 
might depend, were given away in payment of private 
debts, or of base services rendered to royal favorites, 
and the full protection of the Court was extended to 
these men when, as frequently occurred, their frauds or 
rapacity roused the anger of the army, it could hardly be 
expected that the government agents would exercise 
their authority with vigor and justice, or incur the 
displeasure of their superiors, simply for the sake of an 
imappreciated performance of duty. But it was not 
only professional speculators who thus enriched them- 
selves at the cost of the soldier. General officers, 
emboldened by impunity and debased by example, did 
not scruple to enter into collusion with contractors;! 
their subordinates took bribes to remain blind to the 
suflferings of the troops, and while armies were wasting 
away with famine, and the best-concerted plans were 
rendered abortive from the want or the misapplication 

* Yet the nominal pay of the soldier did not exceed 2^. a 
, day, with a ration of inferior bread, and small as this re- 

muneration was it was most irregularly issued and subjected 
to various stoppages and deductions. 

t Audouin, liv. 6. 
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of supplies and mouey, officers of all ranks trafficked in 
the lives of their soldiers and the honor of their country, 
conscious that, while corruption prevailed among all 
classes from the monarch on the throne, down to the 
meanest employ^ of the government^ there was little 
fear of either punishment or disgrace overtaking them. 
Xo fraud was too bold or too mean for men prepared to 
sacrijftce every feeling of honor and humanity to their 
personal enrichment ; and we find the same individual 
who would dare to intercept the pay of a battalion 
descending to steal the brandy sent for the use of the 
sick,* or to sell the bread of his soldiers. 

Under Louis XV. fresh efforts were made to check Attempts to 
these abuses, but the same influences remained to coun- de«»ted. ^ 
teract all measures of reform ; on one occasion the Abb6 
Clermont having detected an organized scheme for de- 
fiuuding the troops, in which the officers of an entire 
garrison were concerned, he broke them all on the spot ; 
another time he ordered a contractor, convicted of frauds 
which had frnstrated an important military arrangement, 
to be hanged ; but Madame de Pompadom' interfered, 
and saved her creature, assuring the military abbe, '* qu'on 
ne pend point un homme qui pent donner cent mille 

&ua"t 

It must unfortunately be admitted that during this 



* Launay, in his " Traits dee JSubsistances Militaires," 
relates that when Le Blanc, in 1718, attempted to organize 
miUtary hospitals, he found it necessary to order the intro- 
duction of colouring matter with the brandy furnished for the 
sick to prevent its appropriation by the officers of the army. 

t Audoain ; the same author relates that similar practices 
prevailed in the navy, and that Berryer, minister of marine 
under Louis XV., complained that he was so much occupied in 
punishing the thieves in his department that he had not time 
to fight the English. 

C 2 
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Similar prac- period our own system of army administration was not 
EDgiiSi winies. '^^ch more honestly conducted than that of our neigh- 
bours. The pen of Macaulay has conferred an un- 
enviable immortality upon the commissary-general of 
the army of William the Third in Ireland ;* and how- 
ever much we are indebted to the brilliant generalship 
of Marlborough in his continental campaigns, it must 
be allowed that his victories owed as little to his ad- 
ministrative morality as his adversary's defeats were 
attributable to non-attendance of mass.t The English 
aimies in the Low Coimtries were subsisted by con- 
tractors, from whom Marlborough received a hand- 
some per-centage, and it was hardly possible for him 
under such circumstances to exercise that control which 
would alone ensure justice being done to the troops. It 
is true that the morality of most public men in those days 
was very low, and that it is not fair to measure him by 
our present standard. But, making all allowance on this 
score, and for the exaggeration of his enemies, there is 

• " A crowd of negligent or rtfyenous functionaries^ formed 
under Charics and James, plundered, starved, and poisoned 
the armies and fleets of William. Of these men, the most 
Important was Henry Shales, who, in the late reign had been 
commissary-general to the camp at Hounslow. It is difficult 
to blame the new government for continuing to employ him, 
for, in his own department his experience far surpassed that of 
any other Englishman ; unfortunately in the same school in 
which he had acquired his experience he had learnt the whole 
art of peculation ; the beef and brandy which he furnished 

were so bad that the troops turned from them with loathing 

the tents were rotten-^the clothing was scanty — ^the muskets 
broke in the handling.*' — History of England, chap. xiv. 

f Madame de Pompadour complained, after one of Marl- 
borough's victories, that God could not be expected to bless 
the arms of General de Catinat while he so seldom went to 
mass ; "Croyez-vous done, Madame," replied Vendome, " que 
M. Marlborough qui nous bat y aille plus souvent ? " — ^Audooin. 
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still too much in his character and conduct to lay him 
open to the serious charge of sacrificing the comfort and 
lives of his soldiers to his insatiable avarice. 

Throughout the first half of the eighteenth century Commissaries 
military administration made no advances ; the troops J^ctorl* ^"' * 
in the United Kingdom and in the garrisons abroad 
were supplied with money and provisions by means of 
contracts entered into in England, the agents appointed 
to ensure their performance being, though nominally 
Government officers, and in receipt of pay from the 
public, in many cases connected with, and always in the 
immediate interest of the contractors.* 

In England and Scotland general officers command- 
ing districts were responsible for the supply of rations 
to their troops, and they appointed their own commis- 
saries to superintend this duty, but abroad the Treasury 
appoiDted its agents, who were borne on the strength 
of the " Foreign Garrison Establishment." Frequently 
these offices were sinecures, the duties of which were per- 
formed, if performed at all, by deputy ; thus Viscoimt 
Irvin was commissary-general of stores at Gibraltar in 
17-50, with a salary of 800i. a year, while a clerk with 
5a. a day did his work ; and Mr. Courtenay, who held 
the same office in Minorca, was not only a contractor at 
the same time, but continued to hold his office of com- 
Baissary- general after he had failed and become bank- . ^ 

rupt as a contractor. 



• Mr. Oswald, for instance, was a " commissary of bread and 
forage," and " superintendent of the English and Hessian 
waggon train," during the Seven Years' War ; at the same 
time he was a contractor for bread and for waggons. Mr. 
Dundas, the founder of the Zetland family, was likewise a 
commissarj and contractor during this war, and amassed 
a large fortune in that capacity. 
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Fitness for the duty to be performed, or character to 
guarantee faithfuhiess^ appear to have been the last con- 
siderations to influence the government in the choice of 
their agents; and the mode of appointment to these 
offices, together with the system allowed to prevail in 
the performance of the service, seem to have been admi- 
rably calculated to encourage every description of fraud, 
and to deprive the soldier of protection and security in 
obtaining his rights. 

Meanwhile the art of surgery was making slow but 
gradual progresa In France, Ambroise Par^ had succes- 
iully devoted himself to increase the useMness and to 
raise the dignity of his profession, and in our own coun- 
try Richard Wiseman had profited by the learning and 
example of " the father of military surgery/' But although 
better treatment was thus secured to the soldier, the 
absence of administrative arrangement long continued to 
neutralize the skill of the surgeon. It was not until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century that military hos- 
pitals were established in England,* but the means of 
conducting and maintaining them long continued most 
imperfect. Indeed, it was only through the energy of 
influential individuals that these institutions afforded the 
most ordinary means of relief Symes quotes the hos- 
pital established in the Low Countries in 1748, for the 
troops under the Duke of Cumberland, and directed by 
Mr. Middleton, as a model of medical administration. 
The patients had separate and dean beds, frequent 
changes of linen, and were attended by well-trained fe- 
male nurses, while hospital storekeepers and clerks, acting 
under the surgeons, furnished every requisite with prompt- 



* The first military hospital established in Europe was 
erected by order of Richelieu, at Pignerole, in Piedmont, 



where the building still exists. 
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ness and regularity. About the same time hospital mates 
were attached to regiments, surgeon-majors and phy- 
sicians exercising a general control and supervision over 
the professional treatment of the sick. From the cir- 
cumstance of a lengthy correspondence having taken 
place between the Duke of Cumberland and the home 
authorities with reference to the expenditure incurred in 
maintaining this establishment, we may infer that its 
comforts were beyond those usually extended to the sick 
soldiers. Humanity had not yet become an element in 
our military economy. 

It was not until the second half of the eighteenth Treasorj 
centuiy, and after repeated complaints as to the pre- 
valent abuses, that the Treasury began to assume a more 
direct and active, though still very imperfect, supei*vision 
over the supply duties of the army.* 

In 1760 the following Treasury minute appears : — 

" The Duke of Newcastle acquaints the Lords that he had 
proposed to His Majesty to appoint a person of credit and 
consequence to attend the army in Germany, in order to in- 
spect the conduct of the commissaries and to report thereon to 
the Treasury. His Majesty was pleased to approve thereof 
as a fit measure to remedy the mischief complained of in the 
administration of the extraordinary services of the army^ and 
that His Majesty has been further pleased to approve of 
Colonel Richard Fierson for the execution of this office." 



* " My Lords reminded His Grace of the absolute necessity 
of practising a better economy than was used in the course of 
the last war."— Treasury Minute, 10 July 1758. 

This reprimand is addressed to the young Duke of Marl- 
borough, who commanded the British forces on the continent, 
and seems to have inherited all his grandfather's contempt for 
administrative economy, for we find him strongly objecting to 
a proposal made by the Treasury to invite tenders for army 
supplies by public advertisement, instead of leaving it to 
military commanders to purchase provisions. 
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Colonel Pierg<Hi's first act after his arrival at the head 
quarters of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick was to report 
the utter inefficiency of the commissariat with the army, 
and to urge the appointment of a certain number of 
experienced officers to act under his orders. In reply he 
was informed by the Treasury that " one superior com- 
missary" should be sent to him, but that any other 
assistance he might require should be obtained on the 
spot. Somewhat later we find the Treasury adopting' 
the system (resorted to again as recently as during the 
late war with Kussia) of appointing employ^ in the 
difierent public offices to act as comnussaries in the 
field ;* but as there were neither trained officers nor 
established instructions to guide those temporarily em- 
ployed in commissariat duties^ we cannot wonder at 
the complaints made as to the ineffidency of the depart- 
ment. 

The following entry occurs in the Treasury minutes of 
28 April 1761 :— 

Complaints of « Read extract from a letter from Prince Ferdinand to the 
^"^aJ^ Earl of Holdemess, dated at Thalen, 30 March 1761, in 
wick. which his Serene Highness declares that he had no cause to 

he satisfied with the operations of the commissariat, and the 
rather becaase if the want of subsistence had not tyed his 
hands and fettered him more than he could express, he could 
have acted in a very difierent manner, and given quite another 
face to afiairs in that country." 

In a subsequent communication Prince Ferdinand 
disavows any intention of blaming individuals, but says 
that " the commissariat wanted some improvement and 
alteration for the more easy and efifectual carrying on 
the business.'* 

* " Give Mr. Ross, an officer in the commissariat in Ger- 
many, a further leave of absence from his post in the Tax 
Office."— Treasury Minute, 23 April 1761. 
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There is another entry which more folly describes the 
defects of the commissariat. 

**Read a letter from Prince Ferdinand to the Duke of New- His criticisai 
castle of 20 April 1761, representing the great obstructions ^J^^^^^ 
he had met with last year by the difficulty, if not impossibility, gestions for 
of subsisting his army, which difficulty proceeded from more reform, 
than one source ; that the country being entirely eat up, sub- 
sistence was necessarily brought from a distance, which could 
onlj be done either by the Weser or by land carriage ; that the 
Weser having been unnavigable for near eight months, their 
whole resource had been reduced to land carriage ; and this 
had failed, whether by the impracticability of the roads, 
rendered impassable by the rains, or by the failure of the 
coontrj in giving all the assistance that might, perhaps, be in 
their power. Yet, if the disappointment of his measures had 
been owing to natural impediments, yet is was likewise in 
some degree to be imputed to other causes which were capable 
of remedy, that is, to the defects of the commissariat^ which is 
not sufficient to fulfil its functions^ not that he hath the least 
reason to complain, either of Colonel Pierson or Mr. Hutton, 
to whom, on the contrary, he readily does all the justice that 
is due to them, but the fault is in the internal construction of 
the commissariat, which is not framed in such manner as to 
execute the -vast work of collecting subsistence, bringing it to 
the army, and distributing it afterwards, bt/ making all the 
parts of the machine move with order and exactness; that 
which among other causes stops the wheels most is, that the 
payments are not made so expeditiously as the service requires, 
not that this is owing to want of money, but to the mode of 
making the payments." 

Here we have a general who thoroughly understands 
what a commissariat should be, and cannot only point 
out its defects, but suggest the remedy. 

Mr. Hutton, the commissary-general, informed the 
Treasury, that — 

^' Prince Ferdinand had often wished the commissariat on Prussian com- 
another footing f and that « the reason why he (Mr. Hutton) ™««r»t. 
did not communicate this desire to the Treasury was that, the 
Princess proposition tending to lodge in them the power of 
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money, he thought the mention of it could not decentlj come 
from them ;" he added that " Prince Ferdinand hath alwa js 
wished to see the Prussian institutions adopted, whereby all 
commissaries are trusted with the disposition of money.** 

This refers to the admirable commissariat established 
by Frederick the Great, which the French* had already 
copied in several important points, and which was now 
to become our model. 
Military chest The English forces in the Low Countries, during the 
the^^t-^ seven years' war, amounted to above 20,000 men, and 
sariat. £qy the maintenance of this force, which was consider- 

ably scattered, and thus less easily supplied, there had 
hitherto been only nine commissariat oflScers of all ranks, 
including Colonel Pierson, the director. At the insti- 
gation of Prince Ferdinand however, Mr. Hutton sub- 
mitted to the Treasury a project for a more eflFective and 
numerous establishment {vide Appendix A), and it was 
now formally proposed to transfer the payment of the 
extraordinaries of the army from the paymaster-general's 
department to the commissariat. The Treasury were, 
however, very cautious in sanctioning these changes. In 



* The French still kept up their character for bad pay, 
and Mr. Hutton states that the paper money issued by their 
armies was seldom redeemed, and being asked how they with 
paper procured supplies, while tee with ready money often 
failed, he answered that they " used compulsion towards the 
country people." 

It is truly remarkable how little disposed the French have 
at all times shown themselves to conciliate and gain the good- 
will of the population of the countries occupied by their 
armies, — ^while we, perhaps, have fallen into the opposite 
extreme, and acted with a degree of forbearance and liberality, 
even in the enemy's territory, which has occasionally placed 
us at a disadvantage, both in a military and economical point 
of view ; but the moral and political effect of our conciliatory 
system may well compensate for some sacrifices. 
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the first instance they appointed only seven additional 
** deputy commissaries," with the pay of 40«. a day, 
and determined to " consider further as to the proposal 
to intrust the commissaries with a military chest ;'* 
ultimately, this arrangement was acceded to as a 
temporary measure, but the custody of the military 
chest was not permanently intrusted to the commissariat 
until on the re-organization of the department under 
the Duke of Wellington in 1809. 

On the 14th May 1751, we find the record of an 
attempt to introduce an element into the civil adminis- 
tration of the army, the necessity for which has been 
clearly demonstrated by recent experience, but with 
regard to which there appears to exist in the official 
mind some unaccountable apprehension.* 

• Sir Charles Trevelyan must be excepted, for he has 
repeatedly urged the creation of a superintending and con- 
trolling body of officers at the head of the civil administration 
of OOF army, on the plan, modified to suit our institutions, 
of the French In^ndance. Mr. Godley, the Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State for War, likewise recommends such an 
institution ; in his memorandum of 19th October 1855, on a 
proposed consolidation of army departments, he states : — 

" It is worthy of consideration whether it may not be found 
necessary to attach to armies in the field, and to garrisons, 
officers corresponding with the 4ntendants' of the French 
army, who may, in strict subordination, of course, to the 
Commander of the Forces, superintend and control the several 
Civil services connected with the army. In the last war this 
function was practically, in great part, discharged by the 
Commissary General, whose Department had the charge of all 
the duties which are now divided, or likely to be divided, 
among — 

1st, The Storekeeper ; 

2nd. The Director of the Land Transport Corps ; 

3rd. The Commissary-General ; and, 

4th. The Treasury Accountant. 

["It 
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"My Lords take into consideration the affairs of the com- 
missariat in Germany, and are of opinion that the commissaries 
of control for inspecting, examiningy and reporting the true 
state of the extraordinaries for the service of the army are an 
essential part of the institutions of the commissariat^ and that 
their activity ought to be enforced and attended to ; for which 
reason it is resolved to recommend to His Majesty the making 
of a sufficient number o£ commissaries of control to be confined 
altogether to their proper branch of business, and not taken 
from thence to attend the providing of the army or the keeping 
of accounts, unless in case of unavoidable necessity." 

General Howard was appointed director-general of 
this commissariat of control, with the pay of TO/, a 
day ; Colonel Pierson was at the same time made 
'* director-general " of the executive commissariat, with 
Si. a day, and a greatly increased staff of officers and 
subordinates; and although Colonel Pierson and Sir 
James Cockbum, the deputy-commissary of cavalry, 
remonstrated against the powers assumed by this new 
body, the controllers appear to have done excellent 
service in introducing a more regular system of supply 
and accountability, and in abolishing some gross abuses 
which, in the absence of administrative supervision, 
had sprung up in the various military departments; 
Prince Ferdinand at last expressed liimself thoroughly 
satisfied with the condition of his commissariat. 

On the conclusion of the war, however, the department 
formed with so much deliberation, trained carefully to 
a systematic performance of its duties, and organized 
with especial views to the protection of the pubUc 
interests, was hastily abolished; and the outbreak of 



" It is more than questionable whether the common subordi- 
nation of these officers to the Commander of the Forces.be 
sufficient to insure that unity of action and mutual cooperation 
among them which are essential to the success and safety of 
the army." 
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the revolutionary war in America found the country 
once more completely unprepared with any description 
of machinery for the supply of the forces proceeding to 
that continent. 

There were, it is true^ at the principal military stations Imperfect com* 
in America a few commissaries of stores,* commonly mili- America, 
tary officers, but these appear to have been insufficient 
even for the ordinary business in time of peace, for 
General Gage, writing to the Treasury in 1766, urges the 
appointment of additional commissaries in Canada. The 
duties of these officers could not, however, have been 
onerous or at all calculated to fit them for regular com- 
missariat service. All financial transactions were carried 
on by the paymaster-general's department, or by the 
general commanding himself; and as most supplies 
continued to be forwarded from England, under contracts 
entered into by the Treasury with London merchants, 
who engaged to deliver on the spot, and issue, on the 
requisition of the commanding officers, the different 
articles of the soldiers ' diet at a fixed rate per ration^f 
the functions of the commissaries would appear to have 
been limited to the inspection and perhaps the issue in 
detail of provisions ; they were, in &ct, storekeepercf, not 
commissariat officers. 

The system of supplying the troops in the Colonies by Contracti. 
means of contracts entered into in England continued in 
force long after the local resources might have been made 
available, and it was with evident reluctance that in 
1770 the Treasury assented to a proposal made by the 

* In most cases appointed under the warrant of the governor 
or general commanding* 

I The prices varied from 5^« to lOtf. per ration ; Govern- 
ment, in most instances, paying insurance or providing con- 
voys; occasionally paying even the freight. The bestowal 
of these contracts was a valuable branch of Government 
patronage. 
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^ '" ^- ^ tbD IlUnms district in Canada, for 

Coir •e^z^^B'^^ 

aic jt^-^ •'* '^ lobe contracted for on the spot, as a 

bli* -— 'icrriJcw ■*' r ^ 

-*- '^vct^'r io prove a saving to the public, a conve- 
^ ^o the troopBj and a benefit to the population of 

jyaxing the progress of the American war of indepen- 
Jj^S^^*^ deaoB it was found necessary, in consequence of the extra- 
vjiganoe and iheflSciency of the mode of supply adopted, 
which in fiu^ gave to military commanders the entire 
control of the public monies, and allowed each officer com- 
manding a corps to use his own discretion in rationing his 
force, to send out a responsible Treasury officer to assume 
the superintendence, of the civil administration of the 
army, and Mr. Brook Watson was accordingly appointed 
^ commissary-general of stores and provisions," * with 
ample powers, but absolutely without instructions. 

In 1782 this officer complains that ''he has stiir re- 
ceived no formal instructions for his conduct in office, 
and he understands that none were given to his prede- 
Uif difBcnlties cessora'' He does not, however, appear to have been 
andrefomu. ^^^ q£ responsibility, or to have suffered from that 
moral cowardice which experience of official life is too 
apt to foster ; he set to work boldly to introduce order 
and economy; abolished some of the most prominent 
abuses ; established an exceUent system of checks ; caused 
all accounts to be rendered upon an uniform system ; exer- 
cised a strict control over military expenditure; took steps 
to ensure the soldier a more regular supply of provisions, 
and made general and other commanding officers his 
bitter enemies-f 

♦ A misnomer, considering that the supply of stores and 
provisions formed but a very small, and in point of fact the 
least important of his duties. 

t It should be remembered that military officers at tliis time 
were allowed a fixed sum of money to ** supply " their men, in 
the same way as was to a very recent period allowed for 
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The Treasury appreciated his services, however, for — 

" M7 Lords are persuaded that he will not be stopped in 
necessary reforms by the murmurs or complaints of those 
persons in public departments who have long enjoyed emolu- 
ments improperly derived from their situations.** — Treasury 
Minutes, 1782. 

Still the direct control of the Treasury over public Financial 
expenditure continued to be very imperfect ; in raising ^Jciently 
money, for example, no matter how favourable the rate of controlled, 
exchange upon England, the public was rarely credited 
with the premium, but, on the contrary, frequently sub- 
jected to heavy losses by the negotiation of its biUs. 
From the following Minute, referring to a communication 
from the general officer commanding at Quebec in 1783, 
it appears that my Lords were not disposed to submit 
patiently to these practices : — 

*^ His proceedings (the general's) have excited their surprise, 
and merited their strongest disapprobation, as money could be 
raised on the spot without turning the exchange to the dis- 
advantage of the public, if the person drawing conduct himself 
with common prudence or caution.** 

With the restoration of peace in America the commis- Abolition of the- 
sariat organized by Mr. Brook Watson was virtually ^""^j^^^^ 
abolished, and on the recommendation of the comptrollers ^^^ American 
of army accounts the establishment was in 1786 fixed at 
two officers for Canada, two for Nova Scotia, and one for 
each of the West India islands ; their rate of pay was 
reduced, and under the provisions of a regulation made 
in that year, by which all civil officers were excluded 
from the receipt of allowances, they received neither 
rations nor quarters. To make up for the insufficiency 

" clothing ; " and it was quite understood that the savings 
(called " off-reckonings ** in the latter case) which they could 
effect were for their own benefit. It is quite natural that they 
should have felt aggrieved at being deprived of these emolu- 
ments. 
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of their public incomes, however, the contractors were in 
the habit of allowing them a commission on the stores 
received by them ; and this reprehensible practice con- 
tinued imtil the abuses naturally resulting &om it became 
so glaring, that an order prohibiting commissaiies to 
accept money from contractors was formally promulgated. 

The system of central contracts still obtained, and in 
1787 we find one London house holding the contract for 
supplying provisions to the troops in Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and the West Indies. The commissariat officers 
were placed in £ax too subordinate and uninfluential a 
position to be able to exercise any effectual control over 
these contractors, and the complaints of bad or insufficient 
supplies were frequent, and apparently without remedy.* 

It wiU be observed that up to this time it was only 
^^j™^J^*^ during a period of war that it was thought necessaiy to 
attempt the organization of a regular commissariat, acting 
upon an uniform plan, and armed with powers of control 
over expenditure; even then efficiency depended fiur more 
upon the ability or energy of the individuals employed 
than upon any general principle established for their 
guidance. Military administration had not yet been 
recognized as a science. 

* In 1787 Mr. Walker, assistant commissary at St Vincent^s, 
complains to the Treasury that there were only six days* 
provisions in store, and that they were of bad quality ; also 
that he had no copy of the contract^ and was ignorant of its 
conditions. The Treasury minute relating to this complaint 
is limited to directing Mr. Walker to be furnished with a copy 
of the contract. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MODERN MIUTARY ADMINISTRATION. 

In 1793 the commiasariat in the United Kingdom* Position of the 

commiss&riftt 
was placed under the charge of a Commissary-General towards the 

(Bisset), whose principal duties consisted in the superin- ^ntmr. * * 
tendance of the contracts entered into by the Treasury 
for the supply of provisions and forage to the troops ; 
no money was intrusted to him, nor was he a store 
accountant — the delivery of supplies being a direct 
transaction between regiments and contractors. In 1797 
commissaries were appointed to the different districts, 
and requii-ed to enter into local contracts for the supply 
of bread, wood, and forage. During this year a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons recommended 
some important changes in the civil departments of 
the army, and a series of revolutions in military adminis- 
tration now commenced. In 1805 the home commis- Organixation. 
sariat was organized on an extensive scale by Sir Brook 
Watson, lately Commissary-General in America ; the 
establishment consisted of — 

1 commissary-general, 

19 deputy commissaries, 

25 assistant do. 

1 2 acting do. do. 

43 central do. 
with a large staff of subordinates, among whom there 
were no less than 87 storekeepers. 

The duties of this department were confined to the Daties. 
supply of troops in camp under local contracts, and the 
superintendence of the Treasury contracts for the troops 

* On this subject the author has largely availed himself of 
the 18th Report of the Committee of Military Inquiry, 1812. 
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in barracks ; the commissaries received imprests for the 

payment of contractors and incidental charges, for which 

they accounted to the Treasury ; but the supply of 

barrack, ordnance, and quartermaster-general's stores, as 

well as of articles for the medical department, was not 

at this time a branch of commissariat duty, but was 

conducted under the direction of the Secretary-at-War 

and the Master-General of the Ordnance, payment beiog 

made direct by the Paymaster-GeneraL 

Cost. Considering the limited nature of its duties, the 

commissariat appears to have been at this time excessive 

in numbers, and the cost of the home establishment 

actually exceeded that of the present commissariat 

throughout every portion of the empire. 

Irish oommifi. The Irish commissariat,* as well as that in the Colonies, 

•*^*' continued perfectly distinct from the home branch, both 

as regarded its organization and the mode of conducting 

the dutiea 

Ezoellent With regard to the foreign commissariat. General Don 

^|^2d^^' offered some valuable suggestions in his evidence before 

the Commission of Inquiry in 1806. He states, and 

his remarks are applicable and instructive even after the 

lapse of half a century : — 

*^ The officers of this department require training and in- 
struction as well as those of any other, and the business of the 
commissariat ought to foml one qf the branches of military 
education, 

" A system should be established, and detailed instructions 
given for every individual of the department. 

** Great attention should be paid to the choice of storekeepers 
and all other inferior persons of the department, such as those 

♦ This department, which was formed in 1798, was borne 
on the Irish army establishment, and was under the direct 
control of the Lord Lieutenant, who made all appointments 
and promotions. It was transferred to the Treasury and 
consolidated with the English commissariat in 1822. 
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appointed for receiving, inspecting, and issuing supplies, and 
Oie procuring this class of people should not be left to chance / 
ihej ought to be appointed at home, trained in the business of 
the department, and promoted in it according to their ability 
and conduct. 

'^ The supplying of troops at home ought to be done as much 
as possible on the same principle as practised on actual service. 
By this means a school for the commissariat staff' and all the 
inferior persons belonging to the department would be established^ 
and coQsequenil/, even at home, thej would learn how thej 
shoold act in the field." 

These and other excellent suggestions, the result of Unheeded. 

much practical experience acquired during a long and 

distinguished service, do not appear to h^e been acted 

upon ; indeed, it is evident that up to the present day 

their truth has not been fully recognized. 

The medical department of the army had undergone a Medical de- 

. ^ paitment 

re-organization in 1773, when the daily pay of surgeons 

was raised to 68., the contributions from the soldier for 

attendance discontinued, and the practice which had 

prevailed of buying and selling miUtary surgeoncies 

strictly prohibited.* In 1804 the constitution of the 

medical department was again changed, and established 

by royal warrant upon much the same footing as at 

present, although the emoluments have from time to 

time been increased-f 

* Treasury minute, 6th October 1773. 

f Military surgery and the institutions connected with it, 
form so important an element in the administration of armies, 
that notwithstanding a full sense of his incompetency to do 
justice to a subject so far beyond his pretensions, the author 
has ventured to introduce such imperfect and scanty infor- 
mation as he has been able to collect ; however valueless this 
may be in itself, it may serve to remind members of the medical 
service of the army, that the history of British military 
surgery, — than which few subjects would prove more in- 
teresting to the profession and to the army ^-remains to bo 
written. 

d2 
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Chargjfs of the In 1808 Mr. Coffin, who had in the interim succeeded 

commissariat _ h % . • , 

reduced. to the charge of the commissanat department in Eng- 

land, made extensive changes, abolished altogether the 
central commissaries and the subordinate staff, and 
reduced the cost of the establishment fix>m 41,000^ to 
17,000i. a year. 
Sir John gj,. John Moore, in his despatches to Lord Castlereagli 

nionof his of 18th October and 24th November 1808, quoted by 
commissana . g.^^ Francis Head in his work on " The Defences of Great 
Britain," after reporting that " in no department is there 
any want of zeal, but in some most important ones 
there is much^want of experience," added that "nothing 
but abundance of money and prompt payment will com- 
pensate when we begin to move for the want of 
experience and ability in our commissariat," which he 
subsequently describes as " extremely zealous, but quite 
new and inexperienced in the important duties which it 
now falls to their lot to execute." 
SirWillougbby In the following year Colonel Gordon, Military Sec- 
missary-in- retary to the Duke of York (better known as Sir 
Chief. Willoughby Gordon, and afterwards Quartermaster- 

General), was appointed Commissary-in-Cliief, with the 
entire charge of the department at home and abroad 
(Ireland and the East Indies excepted), and now, for the 
first time, a general code of instructions, defining the 
duties of each class of officers, was promulgated. 
His powers and The Commissary-in-Chief was intrusted with ample 
powers for the performance of his responsible duties ; his 
instructions were to famish bread, forage, fuel, and light 
for the troops in barracks, quarters, or cantonments in 
the United Kingdom, to provide for the supply of all 
barrack stores (hitherto the duty of the Barrack-master- 
General), of Quartermaster-Generars stores, and those of 
the Inspector-General of Hospitals ; to collect by means 
of his officers and to compile accurate reports of the 
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resources of the country, as well with reference to pro- 
visions as to the means of communication; to provide 
all such supplies as might be required for the use of 
armies abroad, and to exercise a complete control and 
supervision over the commissariat on foreign stations. 
Lastly, he was required to assimilate as much as- pos- 
sible the instructions, duties, and accounts of the 
home and foreign commissariat, in order to render the 
officers of the former (hitherto considered local) available 
for service abroad 

Colonel Gordon at once recognized the necessity of Hisorganiza- 
proper regulations for the admission and advancement of ^*^° ^^^^^ 
commissariat officers, and accordingly established the 
gradations of rank which exist at present, affixing to 
each grade a relative army rank, a fixed rate of pay, and 
a prescribed term of service. The most objectionable 
feature of this plan was the necessity for every one en- 
tering as a clerk,* a condition which the Commissioners 
of Inquiry apprehend may " prevent persons of sufficient 
education and respectably connected " from joining the 
service, and which Colonel Gordon himself proposed to 
replace by a probationary service as a "cadet ;" indeed, 
within two years after the introduction of this constitu- 
tion, Colonel Gordon admitted its imperfection, and 
recommended that a strictly military organization should 
be given to the commissariat; this however the Treasuiy 
opposed. 



* This objection will not perhaps be intelligible to civilians, 
who are generally little aware of the wide difference between 
a " clerk " in the army and the same nominal position in a 
public office ; but military men know how subordinate and 
inferior a status is implied by that title, and it is obviously 
unfair to impose upon an individual the duties and responsi- 
bilities of an officer, giving him at the same time a rank that 
does not secure him the ordinary respect of a common soldier. 
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A great want of nniformity continaed to exist for 
some time in the pay of commissariat officers; Colonel 
Gordon himself drew 11. a day, with military allow- 
ances, and many of the officers reoeiyed, in addition 
to their Treasory pay, a daily allowance from the War 
Office, and in some cases an additional rate from the 
Colonial Governments ; thus depnty^^mmissaries-general 
received 50&, 30«.» and 20& a day, according to the 
station at which they served ; and assistants and deputy- 
assistants drew various rates, from 10& to SOs. daily. 
Certain ranks not recognised under the new constitution 
also continued to exLit for some time, such as ''principal 
commissaries '* and '' deputy comnussariea'' 

The commissariat of accounts, though a distinct 
branch, was likewise under the orders of the Commissary-- 
in-Chief. It was first established in 1793, and continued 
to exist in a more or less modified form until 1848, when 
it was incorporated with the general commissariat. 

The annual cost of the establishment under Colonel 
Gordon amounted to 220,0002. ;* the charge for the com- 
missariat in the Colonies only, in 1809 (and this does not 
include any portion of the establishment in the field) 
amounted to no less than 110,000{., and this at a time 
when our Colonial possessions were fsx less extensive 
than at present ; the estimate for the foreign commis- 
sariat for 1857-58 amounts only to 36,9002., or less 
than one-third of the charge of fifty years ago. 

Of the utter want of training and organization of the 
commissariat which in the commencement of the Penin- 
sular war was hurriedly collected and despatched to the 
army, the Duke of Wellington's despatches afford the 



♦ This includes half-pay, and applies to a period of war ; 
but the cost of the commissariat during the late war with 
Russia did not amount to anything like one-half of that sum. 
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most ample proofs ; the blame for thiB neglect to provide 
for ao essential a branch of the army during war must 
not rest altogether on the Treasoiy; the military 
authorities in England seem completely to have over- 
looked the necessity for a commissariat, and it is curious 
to observe that while the Commander-in-Chiefs instruo- 
tions to the Duke of Wellington on his appointment to 
the command of the army in Portugal in 1808, contain 
the most ample details with regard to the composition 
and the capabilities of his general staff, there is not 
even a passing allusion to the commissariat. 

The Duke^ however, was no sooner at his post than he His 
began to apply the full vigor of his great mind and his the d^anmrat. 
extraordinary powers of organization, to create order out 
of the chaotic materials placed at his disposal It may 
be conceived that on a sudden call for a number of men 
to form a department, there was not much time for pre- 
liminaiy training, or opportunity of exacting the requi*- 
site tests as to capacity^ education, or character ; if men 
fit for their duties were obtained, it was by chance; 
by the same chance, many, not only incompetent, but too 
often open to even more serious objections, were ad- 
mitted; and it need not be a matter of surprise . that 
men notorious for want of principle in their own country, 
and whose antecedents ought to have rendered their em- 
ployment impossible, should, when placed in a position 
of responsibility at a distance, and intrusted with the 
command of money, with very slender checks upon its 
application, have betrayed their trust, and disgraced, not 
only themselves, but the service of which they ware un- 
worthy membera* Some are, indeed, said to have owed 

* Considering the number of officers employed throughout 
the Peninsular war, and the opportunities they possessed of 
misapplying part of the enormous expenditure of that war, the 
cases of peculation were very few ; still they sufficed to attach 
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their appointments to even more questionable motives 
than official carelessness^ and in one instance, a com* 
mission to a superior grade in the commissariat is said 
to have been bestowed in payment of a gambling 
deR 

What the genius of Wellington might have made of 
better materials it would not be difficult to surmise ; as 
it waSy the very best men were new to their work, and 
had been for the greater part trained in habits of mind 
and body which did not particularly fit them for their 
position. In a despatch to Lord Casllereagh, dated from 
Portugal in August 1808, the Duke writes, — " I have 
had the greatest difficulty in organizing my commis- 
efficSTscrWce sa^ia^ ^r the march, and that department is very 
of administra- incompetent ; the department deserves your serious 
attention; the existence of tlie amiy depends upon 
it, yet the people who manage it are incapable of 
TMinaging anything oat of a counting house;" and 
again in the following year he complains, '* our commis- 
sariat is very bad, but it is new, and will improve I 
hope ; " and he certainly spared no exertion to bring 
about the desired improvements ; discriminating and 
rew^ding talent, exposing and punishing misconduct, 
superseding incapacity, and encouraging exertion, he 
succeeded in making the most of his materials ; and in 
the course of a few years the English commissariat was^ 
though far from perfect^ admittedly very superior to that 
of the French. 

Napoleon, during the earlier periods of his career, had 
already made attempts to organize an effective adminis- 
trative corps ; but he seems to have been beset by 
difficulties; the Directory, in this as in many other 

a stigma to the whole service, the large majority of which 
proved to be men of incorruptible integrity. 
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matters, obstructed military operations by their inju* 
didous interference, and were ever dispose^ to provide 
for a Mend or to get rid of an enemy by conferring 
upon him a lucrative appointment at a distance from 
home; thus, at one time there were no less than 1,100 
commissaires de guerre with the army, almost all equally 
useless and incompetent. 

" Envoyez moi, done/' writes Napoleon firom Italy to He urges that 

cominiMaries 
the Directory in 1795, "un ordonnateur habile, dis- should be miii- 

tingtt^ homme de genie ; je n'ai que des pygm^ qui me **^ officers, 
font mourir de faim dans le plus beau pays du monde." 
And in the following year he urges the necessity of a 
military organization for his commissariat, and after 
pointing out the defects of the existing system, he pro- 
ceeds, — " Tel est citoyens directeurs, Tinconv^nient de la 
loi qui veut que les commissaires des guerres ne soient 
que des agents civils, tandis qu'il leur faut plus 
de courage et d'habitudes militaires qu'aux officiers 
mSmes ; le courage qui leur est necessaire doit Sire tout 
moral; il n'est jamais le fruit que de Thabitude des 
dangers ; "* and he concludes by strongly urging that 
the *' commissaires de guerre '' should be taken exclu- 
sively from among military oflScers who had seen active 
service. 

Without admitting that it is only the habit of en- 
countering danger which can create moral courage, there 
can be no doubt that such duties as devolve upon com- 
missariat officers serving with an army in the field 
cannot be efficiently performed by men ignorant of 
military usages ; and that, not only from his being 
accustomed to intercourse with soldiers, but also from 
the peculiar character formed by habits of discipline, — > 
the habit of command as well as subordination, — the 

• Vaucheile. 
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military officer will always have an advantage over 
the civilian as an army administrator.* 
ffia efforts It is probable that the marshals of Napoleon's 

the predilection army were unwilling to submit to that control which 
J^ armio.^ must always be exercised by an official administrative 
body, and that they found their advantage in a system 
which afforded few checks upon their expenditura What- 
ever the causes may have been, it is certain that 
Napoleon, with far greater powers than his adversary, 
never succeeded in forming a good commissariat ; that 
money and provisions were irregvdarly furnished aikl ill 
accounted for; and to this defect, coupled with the 
national propensity before alluded to, may be attributed 
the wholesale system of pillage and rapine which dis- 
tinguished the French armies wherever they appeared,t 
and incurred for them the bitter hatred of every popu- 
lation among which they were thrown. That this was 
one of the causes contributing to their ultimate expulsion 
from the Peninsula cannot be doubted, and we have here 
another illustration of the vital importance of a well- 
organized administration to military success. 

Reduction and To the last, Napoleon is said to have expressed his 

gfadiud deeaj 

of the English admiration of the commissariat arrangements of the 

commiManat j)^^ ^f "VVellington, J and his determination to institute 



♦ The French Intendance is now recruited exclusively from 
captains in the staff corps. 

f Even the rigid discipline maintained by Marshal Soult, 
who, according to the testimony of his adversaries, forms an 
honorable exception to the heartless rapacity of the French 
Generals in the Peninsula, was unable altogether to repress 
the national predilection for indiscriminate pillage. 

^ ^* It was a trite saying of Marshal Saxe that ^ avec une 
arm6e il faut commencer avec le ventre ; * and General Foy 
gives it as his opinion that ^ the subiristence of troops in the 
field is often more difficult than commanding them.' The 
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a department based upon similar principles, though with 
a military organization ; bat Waterloo put a stop to this 
among other of his schemes ; and in the course of a few 
years more the English commissariat had dwindled 
into a small body of Colonial agents and Treasury 
accountants, and the great majority of its members 
were left to idle away the rest of their days on half 
pay, or to seek in other pursuits a more hopeful and 
congenial field for their abilities.* 

Sir Francis Head, in the work above quoted, and 
writing in 1850, thus describes the effect of these 
reductions : — 

** At the conclusion of the Duke's caapaigus this well- 
organized system of oflScers and subordinates thoroughlj in-* 
structed and acquainted with the principle and practice of 
obtaining and of distributing, under severe responsibilitj, the 
enormous amouut of provisions and forage necessary for the 
movement of a combined army, was disbanded, the consequence 
of which was that at the present moment a field commissariat, 
the life blood of every movement in a campaign^ is not in exist- 
ence in the British service." 

During the latter portion of the Peninsular war the 

Abbe de Pradt, in a pamphlet written towards the close of the 
late war, observes that *• a portion of the Duke of Wellington's 
success was to be attributed to the exertions of his commis* 
sariat in the management of their supplies and financial credit 
which enabled him to wait for the favourable moment of 
action ;" but he forgot to add that it was under the auspices 
and instructions of this great man (the Duke of Wellington) 
that they had acquired their experience. It never could 
derogate from the glory of Caesar to know that he had an able 
officer under his orders, who could maintain his army in 
position until his judgment and foresight determined their 
advance."— Sir Randolph Bouth's Commissariat Field Service, 
page 100. 

* Sir Charles Trevelyan, in a memorandum on the civil 
administration of the army, written in 1855, concludes with 
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duties of the commissariat liad been more strictly defined 
and considerably extended, and the three great elements 
of army administration, money, transport, and provisions, 
were placed exclusively imder its direction and responsi- 
bility. These arrangements were not disturbed on the 
restoration of peace, bat by degrees various other duties 
were added, until in our Colonies there was hardly a 
branch of the public service in which the officers of the 
commissariat were not required, directly or indirectly, to 
take a part. 

No change was made, however, in the constitution of 
the department, and with the exception of a reduction of 
the pay in all ranks (which with great injustice was made 
a retrospective measure), the grades and emoluments of 
the service remained as established by Sir Willoiighby 
Gordon.* 

Reductions continued to take place; the establish- 
ments in Great Britain and Ireland were abolished, the 
supply of the troops being conducted under regimental 
contracts or by the Board of Ordnance, and year by 



these words : — " The Duke of Wellington found our military 
administrative system at the commencement of the Peninsular 
war in a more imperfect state than it is now, but by a vigorous 
course of practical reform he raised its reputation so high, 
that on the restoration of peace Baron Dupin was sent by the 
French Government to inquire into the arrangements which 
had proved so productive of military efficiency ; since that wc 
have for more than one generation applied ourselves to the 
arts of peace, to the entire neglect of military science, and it 
has now become our turn to learn from the French." 

* This officer was succeeded in 1812 by Mr. Herries (after- 
wards Chancellor of the Exchequer), and in 1816 the office of 
commissary-in-chief was finally abolished, and the department 
placed under an officer of the Treasury bearing the tide of 
Agent of Commissariat Supplies. 
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year the functions and character of the commissariat 
diverged more and more from the original purposa 

In 184*0 Sir Charles Trevelyan was appointed assistant Its reviyai 
secretary to the Treasury, and assumed the immediate c^rfw" 
direction of the commissariat. Under his vigorous admi- Trevelyan. 
nistration fresh vitality was infused into the moribund 
body ; he made himself acquaiuted with the services and 
capacities of the officers, regulated appointments and 
promotions, and promulgated a general and intelligible 
code of instructions. The duties of the department were 
now summed up as follows :— 

1. To raise, keep, imprest, and disburse funds for the Daties, 

service of the Crown in our Colonial possessions. 

2. To provide, by means of contracts or otherwise, to 

keep in store and to issue all provisions, forage, 
fuel, and light for the use of the land forces 
abroad.- 

3. To purchase and contract for all supplies and stores 

required to be provided for the use of the several 
departments of the army abroad, and if necessary 
for the naval service also. 

4. To provide all transport by land and inland navi- 

gation, and in the absence of a naval agent to 

engage passages by sea and hire vessela* 
In addition to these various and extensive duties, and trainiDg. 
involving a high degree of pecuniary responsibility, 
intricate accounts, and a large correspondence, the 
officers of the commissariat were charged with various 



* It will be seen that the word " commissariat," by which 
we commonly understand the duties involyed in providing food 
for the army, conveys a very imperfect description of the 
varied and extensive functions of our commissariat depart- 
ment, of which purveying is but one branch, and by no means 
the one requiring the highest qualifications. 
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local duties, most of which were altogether beyond the 
province of their profession; thus they conducted the 
cash and store arrangements of the convict establish- 
ments^ were paymaaters of pensioners, distributed pre- 
sents to Indian tribes ; acted as naval agents, colonial 
treasurers, ordnance storekeepers, and barrack-masters, 
sometimes as magistrates, and occasionally even as chap- 
lains.* 
Not calculated This certainly was hardly the kind of training required 
offi^^OT^ld^ ^^ commissariat officers for active service with an 
^^<^ army in the field, but the Treasury may daim the credit 

of having, at a time when mUitary departments were 
allowed to fall into decay, urged the expediency of 
having a reserve of commissariat officers available for 
any emergency that might arise. 
Commissariat In 184!6 a number of commissariat officers, under the 
during the Orders of Sir Bandolph Bouth, were employed upon an 
unusual and painful, but most important duty. A famine 
fell upon Ireland, and it became the task of the British 
government to endeavour to mitigate by all human 
means the terrible visitation with which it had pleased 
Providence to afflict the land. 

The training, the organization, and the well-tried in- 
tegrity of the commissariat, pointed to it as a body of 
most useful auxiliaries for the emergency. And now 
commenced a series of the most extensive commissariat 
operations that the world had yet witnessed. For a 
time it was attempted to provide the destitute people 
with work, but the calamity was too widely spread to 
admit of such a remedy, and in the commencement of 
1847 the system of direct relief by the distribution of 
food was adopted. Some idea may be formed of the ex- 
tent of this relief by the fact that during the month of 

* On the Western Coast of Africa. 
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Marehy and again in the July following, upwards of three 
miUiona of men, women, and children were in the dailj 
receipt of public rations. Truly might Sir John Burgoyne 
write that *Hhis enterprise was the grandest attempt 
ever made to grapple with fsimine over a whole country/^ 
He might have added " and the most succeBsfuL" 

The author of '' The Irish Criaia "* says, *' organized Operation* 
armies amounting altogether to some hundreds of ^ ^"° ' 
thousands, had been rationed before, but neither ancient 
nor modem history can furnish a parallel to the fact 
that upwards of three millions of persons were fed 
every day in the neighbourhood of their own homes 
by administrative arrangements^ emanating from and 
controlled by one central office/' 

The officers of the commissariat acquitted themselves No disallow- 
by universal consent with the highest eredit, and so cor- J^^^pe^*^ 
rect were they in their pecuniary transactions, that the ^^^^* 
accounts of that period, intricate as they necessarily were^ 
passed the ordeal of the audit office without a single 
objection or disallowance.t 

We have here another proof of the expediency of re- 
taining at all times a reserve of trained commissariat 
officers, available for any emergency that may arise. 

In his evidence before the Committee on Army and 
Ordnance Expenditure, in 1850, page 491, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan states : — 

^^ As a necessity may at any time arise for actiye military Necesnty for 
preparations, either at home or abroad, it is very desirable JJI^JJJS^Jriar 
that the government should have a small number of commis-'as a reserve to 

____»__ ™®^ cmergeiw 

ciei* 

* An interesting description of the circumstances connected 
with the measures of relief adopted during the famine; 
originally published in the Edinburgh Review, January 1848, 
and republished by Longman and Co. 

f See the Report on the Army and Ordnance Expenditure, 
page 1062 of the Appendix. 
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sariat officers at its disposal in this country ready to despatch 
to any quarter where their services might be required; and it 
must not be forgotten, that the commissariat, although it is as 
necessary for the equipment of a force as the artillery or en- 
gineers, furnishes the only direct means possessed by the 
government of controlling the extra expenditure which swells 
to so large an amount on those occasions." 

Furtherreduo- And in pages 104S3-4 and 1167 {vide Appendix B.) 
^^^^ he yet more strongly urges the necessity of such a re- 

serve; but the committee, under the influence probably 
of the clamor for economy then so prevalent, so fiir 
fipom yielding to these suggestions, recommended the re- 
duction of the few officers still employed in Ireland, and 
virtually the entire abolition of the commissariat as a 
permanent army establishment * This recommendation 
was promptly acted upon, as far as was practicable ; the 
Irish commissariat was abolished, and in the Colonies the 
number of commissariat officers was reduced so low that 
the illness of one individual frequently brought the 
Effect of these service to a standstill How much further reduction 
S^kSg out^oW^'^^ ^^"^^ ^^'^ carried had not war intei-vened, it is 
^w* difficult to say ; but when in the beginning of 1854 it was 

* The following is the recommendation of the Committee on 
this point : — " 1. That there is no necessity whatever for 
creating a commissariat department in Great Britain, and they 
recommend that the officers and establishment in Ireland 
should be immediately withdrawn. 2. That it appears to your 
Committee that it would be desirable to regulate the supply of 
food to the troops on one system throughout the United King- 
dom ; and as that of regimental contract appears by the 
evidence to be most approved, they I'ecommend its adoption. 
After so many years of peace, it appears to your Committee 
that the arrangement of the commissariat department are all 
based upon a state of war, which seems to be unnecessary, 
inasmuch as it appears on the highest evidence thixt no training 
in time of peace will Jit a eommissary for his duties in the field 
during war.^* 
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found that the army ia the East would require a commis- 
sariat to supply its wants, and to control the public ex- 
penditure, then the authorities began to feel that they 
had acted unwisely in thus depriving the public of the 
most efficient and least expensive agents for protecting 
its interests ; in other words in economising their means 
of economy. 

But the emergency had to be met, and the Treasury set Exertions of 
to work, resorting to the only means which were now left improTuea^ 
to them. The Colonies were denuded of their oommis- ^^" " ^" ^^ 
sariat. From the Mediterranean to the Pacific, from 
Canada to China, every available officer was hurriedly 
summoned to join the army in the East ; the Half-pay 
List was ransacked for its least effete members, and old 
officers who had settled down years before to pass the 
rest of their lives in honorable retirement were suddenly 
required to take the field and to study the new code of 
r^ulations ; but still the niunber of working hands fell 
far below the requirements of the occasion; and volunteers 
were sought in the Public Offices in London and in the 
Irish Constabulary Force ;* while the subordinate staff, 

* Sir Charles Trevelyan thus describes the position in which 
the Treasury was found on the outbreak of the war : — " The 
difficulties of the Treasury on this essential point were of the 
mofit embarrassing kind. No commissariat establishment 
existed in Great Britain. The establishment in Lreland had 
been recently abolished at the recommendation of the Select 
Conmiittee on Army Expenditure, notwithstanding the earn* 
est representations of the Treasury that it ought to be main-- 
tained as a reserve to meet unexpected emergencies. There 
were none of those subordinate executive departments which 
add so much to the efficiency of continental armies. As soon 
as the expedition had been resolved upon great exertions were 
made to collect as many commissariat officers as possible from 
the coloniesy and the deficiency in their numbers was supplied 
by selecting officers of the Lish constabulary, and gentlemeOi 
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that essential element in army administration, which is 
to the commissariat what non-commissioned officers are 
to the army generally, were got together wherever they 
were to be found — in the police and the custom house, — 
in shops and warehouses, — without time or means of 
testing their capacity or characters, until the head quar- 
ters of the army was glutted with useless, expensive, 
and troublesome civilians, ignorant of their duties, in- ' 
capable of bearing the effects of climate and exposure, 
and unwilling to submit to the most ordinary laws of 
discipline and suborditiation ; the cry for economy had 
died away — men and money were voted with lavish 
profusion; but blood and treasure failed to cement the J 
hurried fabric, and once more sad experience proclaimed 
the impossibility of improvising at a moment's notice the 
complicated machinery of military administration.* 
^mtY^"*^ble ^® ^^^' *'^® ^'^^rgy, and the intelligence of the majo- 
tooYercometherity of commissariat officers has been sufficiently esta- ' 
system.^ ^ blished by the testimony of various authorities. The 1 
regularity and correctness with which they accounted for j 
an enormous expenditure, amounting dm-ing the late war 
to above twenty millions, in all its intricate details is 
universally admitted, and their strict and scrupulous i 
integrityt in their dealings excited the surprise and | 

employed in the public offices in this country, whose ex- j 
perience, public character, and trustworthiness appeared to be i 
most analogous to the qualificationg possessed by the regularly 
trained officers of the department." 

• A quarter of a century ago Sir William Napier wrote ! 
as follows : — " In the beginning of each war, England has to ' 
seek in blood the knowledge necessary to ensure success, j 
and, like the fiend's progress towards Eden, her conquering | 
course is through chaos, followed by death." — History of the 
Peninsular War. 

t The Treasury, in the Minute of 22 December 1854, by 
which the commissariat was transferred to the War Office, 
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admiration of a people little used to meet with such 
treatment^ and has contributed in no slight degree to 
raise the national character in the opinion of the Eastern 
commercial world; but neither zeal^ ability, nor honor 
could counteract the defects of a viciouB system and the 
absence of practical experience and professional training. 
Extravagance and waste^ mismanagement and confii- Waste and 
sion, misery, sickness, and death were the inevitable ^*™^'**"*^ 
consequences of the want of unity^ and the undefined 
nature of the responsibiHty in the functuma of the 
various depai-tments of the army. The commissariat 
was directly dependent for the merest details of its duties 
upon various other branches of the seivice. The Quar- Want of oni^ 
termaster-General, the Naval Transport Agents, the different de- 
Land Transport Corps, the military authorities, each and P«rt°»«^^* 
all had in turn to be applied to for means and co- 
operation, and each was in a position to evade^ the duty 
required, and to disclaim its responsibility* 

With a view to remedying these evils and introducing Transferor the^ 
greater uniformity in our military administration, the ^^he War 
commissariat was in 1854 transferred from the Treasury Office, 
to the direction of the War Department; the manage- 
ment of the land transport^ an inseparable branch of the 
commissarutt, was removed from its control, and placed 

does only bare justice to the department in the following 
words : — '* The custody of large sams of public money has 
always been found to be full of temptation, and in this case 
the danger is enhanced by the remoteness of the scene, and 
the emergent circumstances under which the service oflten has 
to be conducted. No money security is taken from the com- 
missariat, because it is considered that no amount that could 
be required would cover the pecuniary responsibility ; never- 
theless, many years have elapsed since a trained officer of the 
department has been guilty of malversation, and the whole 
body of officers is animated by a spirit of fidelity and economy 
which is of the greatest public value." 

e2 
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under the direction of a military of&oer, with carte 
blanche as to money, men^ and material, and in a short 
time the nmnber of officers employed in this corps alone 
equalled those of the entire commissariat, while, instead of 
a rabble of Turkish and Crimean peasants, a small army 
of enlisted and drilled soldiers was organized to conduct 
the duties. Ordnance storekeepers were appointed to 
take charge of clothing and camp equipage; an army 
works corps was formed ; and neither labor nor money 
was spared to provide against the repetition of past 
disasters; but. the crowding events of actiye warGsure 
leave but little room for the consolidation of economical 
and administrative details, and although, as the war pro- 
ceeded, our establishments were placed on a more solid 
Befimns in the footing, and the experience acquired at such a terrible 
deptftments. ^^^ began to tell, the introduction of the most essential 
element, — ^a superintending department to control and 
direct all services not of a strictly miUtaiy nature — was 
not even attempted. Still every day brought its improve- 
ment, and an extension of the war would doubtless have 
The petee. suggested yet greater reforms, when peace was imex* 
pectedly concluded^ and the country, hanging up the 
sword, was left once more to pursue its peaceful labours, 
to meditate upon the past> and to profit by its lessons. 
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BOOK 11. 

)y THE CONSTITUTION, CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION, 
AND ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 



CHAPTER L 



OK THE CONSTITUTION OF THE BRITISH ABMY AND ITS 
CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION. 

A STANDING army is in the present day admittedly an Bdadoa of 
indispensable part of political institutions^ and the means t^^^ShJS"** 
of creating and maintaining it becomes a question full of 
interest and importance to all who have their country's 
welfare at heart. There is, indeed, no branch of the Go- 
vernment involving such serious considerations as that 
connected with the administration of armies ; for while 
the governing power, — be it expressed by the will of 
an irresponsible monarch, or the voice of a free people, — 
is required to organize a force capable of maintaining its 
domestic laws and repelling foreign aggression, it haa 
equally to consider the liberties and interests of the 
people^ and to consult the capacity of the country to 
bear the drain in men or in money, which the exaction of 
militaiy service necessitates. 

The contribution which a country furnishes towards Ftropordons 
the maintenance of its military force may be compared of mflSiry 
to the premiums of insurance, by means .of which pru* ^W iah men t 
dent men secure themselves against loss ; no one shoidd be obferred. 
begrudge to pay a fair per-centage on the value of his 
property in order to ensure it against the various risks 
to which it may be exposed ; but when the rate of pre- 
mium demanded ceases to bear a just proportion to the 
value of the property itself the risk is not considered 
equal to the sacrifice, and insurance upon such terms 
becomes folly. 
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The eflbcto of In like manner, an aormy ceases to be a benefit to the 
^T^biish-' people as soon as its numbers and its cost become dispro- 
mcnts. portionate to the population or the revenues of the 

country. There ore, it is true, times and ciroumstances 
which justify extraordinary sacrifices; and when firee- 
dom, honor, home, and family are threatened with 
danger, all minor consiiierations must give way : but in 
the usual course of things, the military force should 
maintain its strict proportion with regard to the capa* 
cities of the nation, and when it exceeds this, commerce 
and agriculture become paralyzed, productive labour 
becomes scarce and dear, liberty itself is endangered, 
and tl^e just balance between government and people is 
destroyed. 
^j2P^*****^j. ' The actual proportio^ to be observed depends so mate- 
taiyfbrceand lially upon the political and geographical position of a 
^^ ^' coiintry, the form of government, the spirit and the habits 
of the people,' and many other circumstancesj that it is not 
possible to lay down fixed rules admitting of general ap- 
plication to the widely differing conditions of the various 
political societies throughout the world. Adam Smith 
states, .that not more than one-hundredth part of the popu- 
lation of any civilized country can be employed as soldiers 
without min to the nation which pays the expense of 
their service,* and the extent of military establishments 
maintained throughout the states of Eu^pe, with refer- 
ence to.tb^ population and revcAue, will M^e to afford 
a tolerably accurate criterion of the measure of liberty 
and prosperity enjoyed by them. 
Illiutrated. . The following Table, compiled firom^different sources, 

though probably not entirely exact, is suffidently correct 
to. repxesait a fair average of the proportion between 
soldiers and inhabitante, and between revicnue and mili- 
tary expenditure, in the principal countries of Europe 
" ' ' ■ ■ ' ... 

* •• Wealth of Nations," Book v., Chapter 1. 
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England fii- It will thus be seen that notwithstanding the extent 

SSS^fX of OUT colonial empire, from which but a very trifling 
other countries, j^^^^ber of recruits is drawn, while it absorbs a veiy con- 
siderable portion of the army, the ratio of soldiers to 
inhabitants is smaller in England than in any other state 
in Europe, and that the cost of our military establish- 
ments in proportion to the revenue falls considerably 
below that of all continental armies. 
Advantages of But it is not alone in this respect that our insular 
U»t^t7 ^" position and the spirit of our institutions enables us to 
present a favourable contrast with continental states; 
the means by which our armies are raised are perfectly 
free from injustice or oppression ; while elsewhere, mili- 
tary service is compulsory upon all citizens, with excep- 
tion of a few privileged classes and those who exempt 
themselves fix)m personal service* by the purchase of a. 
substitute, our army is recruited exclusively by volun- 
teers, who, of their own free will, enter the ranks and 
receive the fair market price of wages for their services. 
In this respect we stand aJone, and afford a salutary 
example to the rest of Europe. 

AdTantaffesof There can be no doubt that conscription is a most 
con8cription» 

powerful engine in the hands of a government, enabling 

it not only to command at all times a large and a cheap 

army, but to train the whole nation to the use of arms, 

creating thus a reserve, which, upon any emergency, 

may be made available for greatly and efficaciously 

increasing the military force. 

Iignrioos On the other hand, conscription is a law which cannot 

^cte^of con- y^ jiistified on principles of justice or of political eco- 

* The sacrifices made in order to purchase exemption aie 
not among the least of the evils of conscription ; sums ranging 
from .€50 to ^150 are frequently raised among the different 
members of families of very moderate means to procure sub* 
stittttes. 
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nomy ; not only is it a power capable of being turned to 
the destraction of national liberty, and at all times 
opposed to individual freedom^* but it exercises an inju- 
rious effect upon tbe industry of tbe people ; labor^ like 
water, will find its levels and the gain to the army is 
met by a corresponding loss to other dasses; every 
individual forcibly withdrawn firom agricultural or 
other industrial pursuits is so much abstracted from the 
national wealth, and the &cility of raising a large army 
at a comparatively small cost, must further have the 
effect of fostering a bellicose spirit in the government, 
which cannot fail to act injuriously upon the prosperity 
of a nation, and shake the stability of its commerce and 
credit. 

Conscription has never formed a part of the law of Not tolerated 
England; and is, indeed, so thoroughly opposed to all^^J**"* 
our notions, that it may safely be asserted that it never 
could, under any circumstances, take root in this coun- 
try; indeed, there is little inducement for any English 
Government to wish to resort to such a sjrstem, since, for 
ordinary purposes, the existing machinery suffices to 
furnish the means of recruiting our armies ; and should 
an emergency arise, calling for greater sacrifices, we have 

* ^' The conscription, which is an institution of the most 
democratic kind, as it subjects all citizens to the same obliga- 
tion, injures in a high degree personal liberty, inasmuch as it 
prevents a man from following the profession to which he de- 
sires to devote himself, and forces him to sacrifice to the trade 
of arms the best years of his youth."— -Works of Louis Napo* 
leon, voL ii. Edition of 1855. 

It may be doubted whether ah institution can be called 
democratic which presses heavily on the poor, but enables the 
rich man to escape its influence by a trifling pecuniary sacri- 
fice. As to its effects upon personal liberty there can be but 
one opinion* 
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the experience of the past to justify us in the confidence 
that, for the defence of our country and liberties, no 
compulsory means would be required to call the entire 
nation to arma 

Impressment. It is true that, up to a comparatively recent period, the 
practice of impressment prevailed as a means of recruitiiig 
for the navy; and to some extent also for the army,* and 
th&t under this system many cruel and oppressive pib- 
ceedings took plade. Impressment was, indeed, a kind 
of capricious conscription, without any of its redeeming 
features ; but the force of public opinion, and a more just 
appreciation of the individual rights of the people^ has 
removed this reproach, and the improved discipline of 
both army and navy, even under a criminal code much 
relaxed in its severity, proves the superiority of volun- 
tary over compulsory labour. 

Rj^jtanding The body^-guards attached to the person of the sove- 
reign were tiie first " regular *' troops in England ; and 
though no existing corps can trace its direct pedigree 
beyond Charies the Second's rdgn, — the Teomen of the 
Guard and the Qentlemen Pensioners,! established during 
the reign of Richard the Third and Henry the Eighth, 
actually formed the foundation of our standing annyi 
in as &r a« they were the first permanent stipendiaiy 



armies. 



* As kte as the pommeacement of the.preaent centurj^All 
^'roguesi vikgrantB, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars," (terms 
to which, those i^^terested nidght gite a very wide and general 
application,) were, under an Act of Parliament of 1799, liable 
to be seized and drafted in the aripy. Balloting for the militia 
too is a species of conscription ; bat although still the law of the 
land it is not, nor has it been for many years past, enforced. 

t The appointments in these corps were sideable ; and to 
thesn we may probably trace the institution of "purchase,'' as 
now existing in the army. 
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troops governed under special anid exceptional laws^ and 

owing an extra national allegiance to the person of 

the sovereign; their numbers were too small, and their 

cost too trifling, ta afford grounds for apprehension or 

complaint, which the employment of a larger permanent 

military force woidd have justified in a period when 

it was found sufficient to raise troops for the prosecution 

of war^ and to disband them after' their services were Ho 

knger required ; but the right of the sovereign to raise 

and keep up a permanent military force, and to require 

the nation to maintain it, having thus been admitted, it 

was not long before the extension of the principle aroused 

the public jealousy. The' precedent once established, 

however, it was foimd no easy matter to limit the power 

of the crown in so essential a privilege ; and it was not 

ontil the reign of William the Third that the Parliament 

sncoeeded in securing to itself the control of the military 

foice, and in imposing those restrictions whidi, known as Tbe Mutiny 

ike Mutiny Act, effectually guard the national liberties, 

and prevent the army from becoming the instrument of 

either anarchy or despotism. 

' The main object and principle of this statute is to Its object and 

^ *■ rainciple. 

render the existence of a standing army dependent upon 

the wiU of the people as expressed by Parliament ; and 
its very first clause accordingly declares it to be ill^al 
" to raise or keep up '* a military force without the con- 
sent of the legislature. The Act fixes the precise 
number of troops to be maintained for one year, which 
number cannot be exceeded without a special vote ; it 
authoris&es and defines the penal code to be established 
for the trial of military offences, affixing to eadi crime its 
limited punishment ; it reflates the laws of recruiting 
and enlistment, and enters into the various details con- 
l^ected with the piosition of the soldier towards the state 
—always with a view to prevent the possibility of the 
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Organizadbn 
of the War 
Department. 



Under-Secre- 
taries of State. 



Assistant 
Under-Secre- 
tary of State. 
Secretary for 
Military Cor- 
despondence. 
:i^rlvate Secxe- 
tariep. 

DiTision of 
dudes. 



THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The principal officers of the Ministry of War, under 
the Secretary of State, are, — 

The two Under-Secretaries of State ; 

The Assistant Under-Secretary ; 

The Secretary for Military Correspondence. 
Among these the responsibility of the different branches 
of the War Department is distributed. 

Of the Under-Secretaries one is a ministerial officer, 
and represents the War Department in the House of 
Commons;* his term of office is accordingly liable to 
cease on a change of ministry; the other Under-Secretary 
holds a permanent appointment, in order that political 
changes should not afiect the ordinary routine of office 
business, and that the information of the department 
may be gathered up into a centre capable of supplying 
successive ministries with comprehensive statements of 
the system and condition of the business. The salaries 
of the Under-Secretaries are 2,000Z. and 1,5001. a year. 

The Assistant Under-Secretary of State and the Secre- 
tary for Military Correspondence hold permanent offices, 
vdth salaries of l,600i. and 1,000Z. a year respectively. 

The Secretary and Under-Secretaries of State, have 
each a private secretary attached to them. 

The War Office is divided into seventeen branch^ or 
departments, each of which is under the immediate 
.charge of a Director or other superior officer, responsible 
to one of the Secretaries. 



• Were the Minister of War to be a commoner, the minis- 
terial Under-Secretary of State would probably be selected 
from the members of the House of Peers, in order that the 
Department might be represented in both Houses. 

Since the above was written, this case has actually oc- 
curred ; the Minister is a commoner, and the Under-Secretary 
a Peer. 
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These branches are as follow : — 



Branch. 



Duties. 



1 MUitary Correspon- 
dence. 



2. The 



Chief Clerk's 
A. 



Branei 



3. The Assistant Chief 
Clerk's Branch. 



4. The Estimate Branch 



S. Fortijkatian Branch - 



6. Artillery Branch 



7. Army Medical 



Correspondence of a political and 
confidential character, and busi* 
nesB relating to miHtary and 
professional subjects ; appoint- 
ments, promotions^ honors^ and 
decorations, and distribution* of 
forces and armaments. 

Business, correspondence, and ap- 
pointments connected with the 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteer 
corps, and preparation of par- 
liamentary returns. 

Non-effectiTC services of every 
description and business con- 
. nected with discharges, deser- 
tions, passages, billets, the 
Mutiny Act, registry, and cus- 
tody of pubhc documents, &c. 

Preparation of army estimates 
and supervision of application 
of parliamentary grants. 

J^ortifications and defences at 
honie and abroad, engineer and 
barrack expenditure, estimates, 
for these services, plans, sur- 



veys, 



&c. 



Matters connected with field and 
garrison armaments. 

Direction of the medical staff at 
home and abroad \ appointments 
and promotions, hospital ar- 
rangements, &c. 
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Ifl^ and 
to tiie sab- 




CQcaeclcid vidi mill* 
si Inaie and 



ji. 




of mOilaiij aehools, 

ml anaj edncation 

i^ ; iBTCBtioot and sci- 

aalfecsi^ and militaiy 



a^d castodj of military 
Ik I ■— iiiin^ aeooonta of 
barnck stores, am- 
aeeontreaDents, 
■~~ t of letmms on 

Mbyrd^ soppl^ of p^. 
1 doAii^ and neces- 
lelating 



larai^ aad mteep^ tenders for 
aerriees and oorrespond- 
' with tliis sab- 




DiraetioB of Commissariat Staff, 
of Commissariat 
and examination of 
store accounts; 
also ti» fondafaing of sup- 
piiea fir the Commissariat 
abroad. 
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Branch. 



14. Accountant' GeneraFs 
Branch, 



15. Assistant Accountant" 
GeneraTs Branch. 



16. Legal Branch* 



17. Topographical 
Branch, 



DaUea. 



Preparation of accounts for parlia- 
meniy book-keeping of receipts 
and expenditure, examination 
and allowance of commissariat 
cash accounts abroad, and of all 
military payments, except regi- 
mental subsistence, travelling 
allowances, salaries of War De- 
partment, examination of regi- 
mental clothing and contingent 
accounts, and of all claims under 
contract for engineer works and 
repairs, and for supplies of 
stores, clothing, forage, fuel, and 
light, &c., also all matters con- 
nected with rents of buildings 
and allowances in lien of pubUc 
quarters. 

Examination of regimental ac- 
counts, and accounts relating to 
pensioners, the medical staff, 
military savings' banks, regi- 
mental pay lists, and army 
agents, staff pay lists, and cor- 
respondence connected with 
these subjects. 

Legal business connected with the 
War Department. 

Ordnance surveys, maps, plans, &c. 



Each branch is under the immediate direction of a 
superior officer with a salary ranging from 600i. to 1,5002. 
a year, and is again subdivided into " divisions/' under the 
charge of clerks. 
. The number of clerks on the establishment for the Clerks, 
current year is SI* ; they are classed as follows, their 

P 
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Their salaries. 



salaries rising by annual increase from the minimum to 
the maximum rates : — 



13 Clerk8, ( 1«* ^'^' I 
1 1st Section J 



33 

80 
218 



f 1st Class, •> 

I 2d Section J 

2d Class - 

3d Class - 



- 670 to 800 

- 520 „ 650 

- 315 „ 500 

- 100 „ 300 



Total 344 



Temporary 
clerks. 



Messengers. 



Charge of War 
Department 



Commander' 
m-Chie£ 



His daties. 



When a pressure of business occurs temporary clerks 
are employed in addition to the regular establishment ; 
of these there are at present 132, with salaries averaging 
1102. a year. 

Lastly, there are 45 office-keepers and messengers, with 
salaries varying from 90i. to 200i. a year. 

The total annual charge for the Department of the 
Secretary of State for War, including servants' wages 
and contingencies, amounts to 161,0001. 

OFFICE OF THE COMMANDER-IN-GHIEF. 

The purely military duties connected with the admi- 
nistration of the army are placed under the direction of 
" the General Commanding-in-Chief,'' who is nominated 
by, and responsible to, the Crown, for the discipline and 
efficiency of the service, the conduct and capacity of 
general and other commanding officers, and the interior 
economy and organization of the army. 

He appoints to regimental commissions, and submits 
the lists of officers for promotion to the Sovereign, after 
which they are inserted in the " Gazette " by the Secretary 
of State. He appoints likewise to the staflf, but obtains 
the concurrence of the Secretary of State in all appoint- 
ments of superior rank. It is also to be understood that 
the selection of officers for the command in chief of 
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expeditionary forces is made by the Cabinet alone. He 
decides upon questions relating to tbe exchange and 
the retirement of officers; approves and confirms: the 
findings of General Courts-martial ; receives the reports 
of General Officers at home and abroad, and issues all 
regulations referring to the exercises, the arms, the dress, 
and other details of the interior economy of regiments* 

The office of the General Commanding-in-Chief is Howe Guards, 
called " the Horse Guards," and the. military staff 
attached to it is as follows : — 

Principal Duties. 

^One Military Secrda^, -. p^^^^i^^^ Exchanges, 



} 



With three Civil Assistants . Eetirements, &c. 

and 21 Clerks - - - J 

A. /\ Aj' X ± n 7 r J^iscipline, Promulga- 

t One Adjutant OeTieraly ( ^ ' » 



with four Military Staff Offi- . 
cers and 22 Clerks 

t One Quartermaster Oen^ 
eral, with three Military Staff 
Officers and 12 Clerks - - 



t One Deputy Adjutant ' 
General of Artillery, with 
two Military Staff Officers - 

t On^ Deputy Adjutant 
General of EngineerSy with 
one Military Assistant 



tion of Orders, Leave 
of Absence, Reports,. 
Clothing, &c. 
Movements and Quar- 
ters of Troops, Routes, 
Embarkations, En- 
'* campments. Surveys* 



Staff Duties connected 
\ with their respective 
Corps. 



* The relative positions of the Minister for War and the 
Commander-in-Chief are not, perhaps, as clearly defined as is 
desirable for the efficient working of these two important de- 
partments, and it is probable that some changes will require to 
be made in order to bring them into more complete harmony. 

t These ofiicers, as Ukewise their military assistants, draw 
their regimental pay, half- pay, or unattached pay, in addition 
to their staff pay, 

f2 
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Cort of the The entire annual cost of the central administration ot 

oentrsl ftdmi" 

lustration of the army* is as follows : — 

Department of the Secretary 
of State for War, inclusiye 
of Messengers, servants, and 
Contingencies - - ^161,013 

Commander-in-Chief's Office, 

MiUtary Staff - - ^15,262 

Civil Employ^, including 
Servants and Contin- 
gencies - - • - 17,389 

32,651 



Total .... ^193,664t 



* Exclusive of regimental emoluments drawn by military 
officers employed upon the establishment, 

f The absorption into one central ministerial office of the 
several departments among which, up to 1854, the administra* 
tion of the army was divided, was not effected without some 
increase of expense ; but the new establishment was formed 
during a period of extraordinary pressure, and it cannot be 
doubted that many modifications and changes involving reduc- 
tion of expenditure will, in course of time, suggest themselves, 
and perhaps bring the cost of the War Office to little more than 
it amounted to under the old clumsy system. The charges 
for the different military departments in 1851-52 were as 
follows : — 



Office of the commander-in-chief - 


.£17,012 


„ of adjutant-general - 


- 12,197 


„ of quartermaster-general 


. 5,961 


„ of secretary at war - 


. 53,579 


„ of Ordnance - - • 


- 75,950 


„ of Commissariat Branch Treasury 


- 5,000 




£ 169,699 



The increase of the present establishment would thus appear 
to amount to about 24,000/. a year. If we take into account 
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Being about If per cent, on the amount of the Annual Per-centage. 
Army Estimatea* 

Tlie department of the Secretary of State for War may Remarks, 
be considered to be still in a state of transition ; in con- 
solidating the different branches of the public service^ 
among which the administration of the army was, until 
a few years ago, diyided, so many difficulties had to be 
overcome, — so many conflicting interests to be reconciled* 
that although the great object of bringing the whole 



the reductions effected in the Colonial and Audit Office bj the 
transfer to the War Office of that portion of their establish- 
ments employed in military business, the excess of the present 
over the former War Office expenditure will be considerably 
reduced. 

* A comparison with the expenses of the War Ministry in 
Paris may not be out of place here : — 

The War Office is presided over as with us, hj a minister of 

war, who, being a general officer however, exercises conjointly 

with his ministerial duties the actual command of the army. 

Considering the strength of the French army, the establishment 

which* conducts its supreme administration is very moderate, 

consisting as it does of only 530 employes of all ranks ; these 

are classed as directors, chief clerks, and clerks. The salary 

of the Minister of War is 5,200/. a year ; that of the Directors 

about 800/. ; the superior clerks from 250/. to 500/. ; other 

clerks from 60/. to 200/. Military officers when employed at 

the War Office receive only the ordinary pay of their army 

rank. The total cost of the French War Department, which 

comprises the government of Algeria and the direction of the 

gendarmerie, does not amount to 100,000/. a year, inclusive 

of servants' wages and incidental office expenses, or about 

three-fourths per cent, on the total army expenditure. It must 

be borne in mind, however, that the French army, though so 

much larger than our own, is not scattered over the globe> 

and that many of the duties which in England devolve upon 

the War Office are in France performed by the Officers of the 

Intendance, who, in each military territorial division, act as 

the direct representatives of the minister of war. 
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furmy under the direct obntrol of one responsible Minister 
has been attained , it need not be a matter of surprise that 
some of the office arrangements are yet immature, and that 
a complete harmony of action does not yet exist among 
the various subordinate departments ; but the tendency 
of all measures emanating from the War Office is so 
obviously in the direction 6t further centralization, that 
the creation of a War Ministry will doubtless be found 
to result in great advantage both to the efficiency of the 
military establishments and to public economy. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE ARMY. 

General and Staff Officers. 

Yauchelle says: "Pour administrer, comme pour com- A knowledge 

** mander une arm^^ il &ut avant tout savoir comment gj^o^^^^ 

" elle est &ite;'' that the administration, like the command *™y n«<»MMy 

to adnumstTa- 
of an army, requires above all a knowledge of its com-tion. 

positioiL It will be the object of this and the two suc- 
ceeding chapters to present a sketch of the military force, 
showing its component parts ; the means by which they 
are organized and formed into a whole ; and the hierar- 
chical chain which extends from the highest to the lowest 
ranksy and while conferring upon each individual his 
peculiar duties and powers, produces and maintains that 
subordination and order which, under the name of dis* 
dpline, gives cohesion, vitality, and strength to the entire 
body, and adds to its material force an irresistible moral 
influence. 

The Due de Bohan has defined discipline as " habitual Discipline, 
" obedience to lawful command reduced to a science, and 
" enabling every man to know and to do his duty, 
" whether by the orders of a superior, or by the force of 
" circumstances." The Duke of Wellington gave much 
the same definition in more concise terms when he 
described discipline as the art of " knowing one's duty 
" and doing it." To produce the highest possible degi'ce ita objects, 
of discipline is the first object of a well constituted army, 
and the entire machinery of military organization in all 
its details is constructed with a view to this end. Thua 
each individual forming a portion of the army, no matter 
how low or how high, has a certain defined rank, duty, 
and responsibility, which he cannot evade or exceed, and 
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and results. 



Gradatums of 
military nuik. 



he yields the same implicit obedienoe to those placed 
above him as he exacts from those who are mider his 
command This habit of obedience, called subordination, 
could aloi;ie enable the will of one individual to give an 
immediate and united impulse to the energies of thou- 
sands, and a commander to cany out his plans with 
mathematical predsion and regularity. 

The gradations of rank, by means of which military 
discipline is maintained and military command exercised, 
are less an artificial institution than the natural growth 
of order and method ; and it is not a little curious to 
remark how few changes these have undergone from the 
time that the Qreeks and the Romans first reduced war to 
a science, down to the present day ;* while in our service 
almost every military grade now existing may be found 
in the records of our earliest military organization. 

The agents through whose means military command is 
exercised and enforced may be classed as follows : — 

General officers. 

Staff officers. 

Regimental officers. 

Non-commissioned officers. 
The two former classes comprise what is called the 
General Staff of the Army, and will form the subject of 
the present chapter. 



Gteneral 
of&cers, 



General Officers. 

This rank is composed of generals, lieutenant-generals, 
and majorgeneral8.f The highest rank in the army, 



• See Guichard*s " Memoires Militaires," and compare the 
ancient and modern words of command. 

f The rank of brigadier-general is occasionally conferred 
upon colonels when placed in command of a brigade or other 
superior duty in the field. It is, however, a local and tem- 
porary rank only. 
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tbat of Field-Marshal, cannot be looked upon as a grade 
of military rank, but rather as a distinguished honor 
conferred upon royal personages, and general officers who 
haye rendered eminent servicea 

On active service, the command of an army or corps their rank 
d'arm^ is usually conferred upon generals, that of divi« 
sions upon lieutenant-generals, and that of brigades upon 
major-generals. 

General officers are also placed in command of military 
districts, camps of instruction, and garrisons and for- 
tresses ; they are responsible for the efficiency and the and duties, 
discipline of all troops under their orders, and the secu- 
rity of the posts entrusted to them ; they correspond 
directly with the Commander-in-Chief, and are required 
to make themselves intimately acquainted with the geo- 
graphy, the resources, and the local features of their 
respective commands ; they inspect and review the forces, 
furnishing half-yearly confidential reports upon the quali- 
fications and acquirements of commanding and other 
regimental officers, and the state of discipline, interior 
economy and general condition of each corps serving 
within the command. In some cases general officers 
combine with their military command the civil govern- Civil govcrn- 

. . mentsheldby 

ment of a foreign possession or colony; but more com- general officers, 
monly they exercise no civil functions, but are, on the 
contrary, under the jurisdiction of the civil governor, 
who cannot, however, interfere in the details of military 
duties ; this is but in accordance with the spirit of our 
institutions, which everywhere assert the supremacy of 
the civil laws. In the event of war or insurrection, how- 
ever, martial law (which is a virtual abdication of civil 
government) is proclaimed, and the commander of the Martial law. 
military force then acts independently of the civil 
power. 

The establishment of general officers of guards, cavalry. 
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Establishment and inikntry of the Kne, is fixed by Royal Warrant of 

of general 

officers. 6tb Oct. ISo^t, at the following numbers: — 

50 generals, 

70 lieutenant^enerals, 

114 major-generals. 



Numbers ac- 
tively em- 
ployed. 



Beserye. 



Total 234* 

Of this number forty- two f are actively employed on 
the staff of the army, either in command of districts or 
camps of instruction in the United Kingdom, on the 
head-quarter staff, or in the Colonies. 

The remaining number form a reserve, firom which 
vacancies are filled or sudden demands supplied ; but as 
158 oflScers out of the 284 are above sixty-five years 
of age, the actual number available for active service is 
probably very limited % 



Organization 
of Siesta 



iStafE. 



Staff Officers. 
The staff of our army is organized on a different sys- 
tem from that of any of the continental states. In most 
foreign armies the staff is formed on the regimental 
principle with the ordinary grades of military rank; 
every staff officer is required to undergo a prescribed 



* The establishment of the Ordnance Corps is fixed as fol* 
lows by the Rojal Warrant of November 1854 : — 

Artillery. Engineers. 



Generals 

Lieutenant-generals 

Major-generals 



6 
10 
16 

32 



3 
5 

8 

16 



Total 

9 

15 

24 

48 



-f Exclusive of those employed in the East Indies, who arc 
taken on the strength of the Company's service. 

J In the French service, the effective and non-effective list 
of all ranks is kept distinct ; and it would appear very desirable 
to introduce a similar system into our service. 
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coarse of study,* and to pajEus a certain period of service 
with each arm, in order to acquire a practical knowledge 
of the duties of cavaliyy infantry, and artillery ; having 
completed this, the successful candidate is appointed to the 
■staff corps, where he rises tiirough the different grades, the 
subalterns serving as aides-de-camp, and the captains and 
field officers filling the higher staff employments. 

Hitherto with us, regimental officers have been selected Recent i 
for staff appointments, without any peculiar qualification 
being exacted, and without being struck off the strength 
of the regiment to which they belong ; but a recent regu- 
lation tends in the direction of the continental systems, 
and cannot fetil to prove of the greatest benefit to the 
service ; under this arrangement, the senior department 
of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst has been con- 
verted into a staff school, to which SO officers of the 
army, of not less tlian three years' standing, will be ad* 
mitted by competitive examination, conducted by the 
Military Council of Education ; after a two years' course 
of study^ comprising the higher branches of mathematics, 
fortification, gunnery, reconnaissance, military drawing, 
foreign languages, military history, geography, and admi- 
nistration, the mostsuccessfiil competitors will be recom- 
mended for staff employment. Before being appointed to Qualifications 
the staff, however, every officer is further required to serve 
for six months with each arm to which he did not pre- 
viously belong, after which he is eligible for staff employ- 
ment as vacancies occur, and enters upon his duties with 
at least six years' experience, and with the prestige and 
benefit of superior acquirements and practical knowledge.f 

♦ " Tout metier doit Stre appris ; c'est un axiom ; et Tofficier 
de r^tat major loin d'etre affraochi de la rdgle commnne y est 
plus qu'aucun autre soumis." — Odier, Cours d'^tudes sur I'-A d- 
ministration Militaire. 

j* See the chapter on Educational Establishments. 
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These regulations are so great an improyement, and 
afford such strong encouragement to the more deserving 
officers of the army, that the question of forming a dis- 
tinct staff corps on the model of the continental corps 
d'etat major may safely be left to time. 

CMMtdtation of Our staff as at present constituted is formed of the 
following classes : — 

rChief of the Staff. • 

1. General staff ) Adjutant-general 

J Quarter-master general, 
(^Brigade Major. 

2. Pei-sonalstaff (MiUtary seeretaty. 

I Aide-de-camp. 

{Commandant. 
Town or fort major. 
Town or fort adjutant. 

1. General Staff. 

Chief of the Staff . 

This important office was first introduced into the 
British army during the late Russian war with a view 
to the concentration of business at military head-quarters; 
but as, at present, it exists only during a period of war 
it can scarcely be classed among the established staff 
appointments. In the i'rench, and other foreign armies 
in which the staff is a distinct scientific corps organized 
upon regimental principles, the ch^f de VSlat major occu- 
pies the position and bears the responsibility of a com- 
manding officer with regard to his own corps, while at 
the same time acting as the mouthpiece of the general in 
chief command. With us, where the staff is composed of 
several distinct and independent bodies, derived from 
different sources, the power and duties of the chief of the 
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staff must depend more upon the disposition of the general 
commanding than upon the regulations laid down for 
hisguidanoe. While an adjutant^ or quartermaster-genera!, 
act independently of each other and of the chief of the 
staff, the presence of the latter, instead of centralizing, 
must complicate, busiaess and responsibility ; but if, as is 
now the case at the head-quarters of the army in India^ 
the chief of the staff is actually, as his title implies, the 
responsible agent for the execution of the orders of his 
general, and the immediate commandant of all military 
departments acting with the army to which he is attached, 
then he forms a powerful and valuable link in the chain 
of military responsibility, and mast most materially 
relieTe the officer in supreme command from many duties 
of detail and direct supervision. 

Adjutcmt'OeTieraL 

The office of Adjutant-General is one of considerable Position and 
antiquity, although the title is of comparatively recent tant-General, ' 
date. In the commencement of the 16th century we 
already find "serjeant-majors" on the staff of the army,* 
charged with the promulgation of the orders of the 
General and the maintenance of discipline ; and from 
that date downwards we find the office gradually rising 
in importance. It is now one of the most distinguished 
posts in the army; the adjutant-general being on the 
personal staff of the Sovereign, and performing functions 
of the most important nature in the military administra- 
tion of the army. 

The adjutant-general is the channel of communication 
between general and commanding officers and the com- 

* The duties of this officer are to be found in full detail in 
the Harleian collection of manuscripts, under the head of 
" The Order of a Campe or Army RoyalL" 
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and his staff. 



Numbers. 



Staff officers 
retained on 
Mi-pay or 
half-paj. 



mander-in-K^hief on all matters relating to the disdpline 
of the army in aU its branches, of which he represents 
the supreme police. He is charged with the direction of 
the recruiting, the exercises, the clothing, the arming, and 
the equipment of troops ; he promulgates the orders of the 
commander-in-chief, as well as military warrants and 
regulations, and corresponds upon all questions con- 
nected with enlistment and discharge of soldiers, the 
appointment of staff officers, and leave of absence. The 
confidential reports which general officers in command 
of districts or other military divisions are required 
to fiimish as to the state and condition of all corps 
within their jurisdiction, are also addressed to the 
adjutant-general. 

Deputy and assistant adjutants-general are stationed 
in the principal military commands at home and abroad, 
and stand in the same relation to the generals in command 
as the adjutant-general does to the commander-in-chief. 
Tlie number of officers employed in the adjutant-general's 
department is at present 36, viz. : — 

1 adjutant-general, 

9 deputy adjutants general, 
22 assistant adjutants-general, 

4 deputy-assistant adjutants-general. 
But these numbers necessarily vary with circumstances. 
Officers appointed to the general staff of the army may 
continue to be borne upon the strength of their regi- 
ments while under the rank of field officers, and draw 
their regimental pay accordingly in addition to their 
staff pay. If above the rank of captain, however, they 
cannot continue in their regiments, but exchange upon 
half-pay or unattached pay. 
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QiLarieTTnaster-OeneraPs Department. 

TioB, too, is an office of considerable antiquity, and was Origin of office 
probably copied in modem armies from the " mensores '" master-general, 
of the Bomans, who were charged with all arrangements 
connected with the encampment of troops. In our own 
army we find quartermasters-general in the early part 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign ; they are also called '^ chief 
harbingers/' and were not, tmtil a comparatively recent 
period, invested with military command; their duties 
having been altogether of a civil nature, such as the 
selection of ground for camps, the allotment of quarters 
and billets, and the superintendence of the pitching of 
tents. They were also charged with the maintenance of 
order among sutlers and other camp followers. As late 
as in the time of Marlborough, we find general officers 
refusing to receive the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief from Lord Cadogan, then the quartermaster- 
general, on the groimd of his inferiority of rank.* 

At present the office of quartermaster-general ranks lu dutiesu 
only next to that of adjutant-general, and like him, he 
is on the personal staff of the Sovereign, and the direct 
medium of receiving reports and conveying the orders 
of the commander-in-chief on all matters connected 
with the quartering, the encampment, and the march of 
troops, as also their embarkation and disembarkation. 
An important branch of the quartermaster-general's 
duties is the surveying of the country with the view to 
military operations ; and he is accordingly required to 
furnish information not alone on its geographical and 
natural features, but its population and resources, the 
state of its roads, passes, bridges, and its general adapta- 
bility for the passage, the maintenance, and the security 
of troops. The distribution of camp equipage, and 
reference and decision on matters connected with barrack 

♦ Sjmes. 
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definition of 
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No apparent 
necessity fbr 
separation be- 
tween adjutant 
and quarter- 
master-gene- 
ral's depart- 
ments. 

Numbers. 



damages and allowances, deyolve upon this depajriment, 
as likewise all correspondence relating to military sdence 
geography, topography, maps and plans> &c. 

There is^ however, a want of a dear and precise defini- 
tion of the actual duties of the quartermaster-general's 
department, which during the late war led to inoon- 
venient encroachment upon the responsibilities of other 
services, and imposed upon it functions quite beyond its 
legitimate sphere of action. 

The necessity for separating this department from that 
of the adjutant-general is not very apparent, and it is 
probable that the general course of study to be pursued 
at the staff school will lead to the amalgamation of the 
two most important branches of the staff. 

The number of officers now employed in the quarter- 
master-general's department is 29, viz. : — 
1 quartermaster-general, 
8 deputy quartermasters-general, 
12 assistant quartermasters-general, 
8 deputy-assistant quartermasters-general.* 



♦ Baron Dupin, in his excellent work on the military insti- 
tutions of Great Britain, says very truly: " These appellations of 
deputy, assistant) and deputy assistant, which may be found 
in most branches of the British administration, are ridiculous 
and of unnecessary length ; their origin itself may be traced 
to one of the most pernicious abuses, which time has produced 
in the public services in Great Britain ; a number of impor- 
tant places being bestowed upon men, whose birth, connexions, 
intrigues, or political influences supplied their deficiency in 
talents and activity ; they accepted the salary and emoluments 
of their employment, the duties of which they performed by a 
delegate called a deputy ; afterwards it became customary to 
give the title of deputy to every person who served imme- 
diately under the orders of the head of a department.'' 

It would be difficult 'to assign any sufficient reason why the 
officers of the staff should not be distinguished merely by the 
ordinary titles of military rank. 
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Brigade Majors. 

These staff officers stand in the same position towards a Duties of 
brigade that the adjutant-general does towards the army, ^"«^^ "^^"• 
the assistant adjutant-general to a division, or an adjutant 
to a Foment ; he is responsible, under the officer com- 
manding, for the discipline of the body of troops to which 
he is attached^ and to which he conveys the orders of 
the general in command ; he keeps the rollster of brigade 
duties, inspects guards and picquets, and is charged with 
the general direction of military exercises and evolutions. 
There is generally a brigade major with each major- 
general's command. There are now SO officers holding Nmnben. 
this appointment ; they must be regimental captains, and 
remain on the strength of their regiments while employed 
in these staff duties. 

2. Personal Staff. 

Military Secretary. 

The Military Secretary is the administrative and Fo6itbn and 
financial adviser as well as the confidential secretary oftarySecretarj. 
the commander-in-chief. He is the mediiun of commu- 
nication on all matters connected with the promotion, 
retirement, and exchanges of officers; indeed, on all 
subjects which do not fall within the province of the 
adjutant-general's or quartermaster-general's duties. 

General officers in important chief commands are 
allowed a military secretary or assistant secretary, who 
conducts their correspondence and acts as financial ad- 
viser. 

This office was originally a civil one. We find no Origin of the 
mention made of military secretaries before the end of ^ ' 
the seventeenth century, when there was a " secretary to 
the commander-in-chief" in King William's army in the 
Low Countries, with the pay of 10a. a day, but without 
military rank; indeed, as late as 1793, the secretary to 

G 
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iite ir :r" Tf art Str-EiH^ iff as tbe Hone Gurds was a derk 
wrjL I'jL^ ihj : mmot thm, bTverer, ibe af^intment 
L» ^««:arfr fCTEij a r-'-^ary one, and is now held by a 
ffoteal c&aa. a&i ^-jo t£i« imparuuit and oonfidential 
^ZT^ x h* d:n^ES. ii k Li^j cooaderedL The military 
A gemtnl o£<ts% are usBaUj regimental cap- 




rTttTfoe, wikii^a forms am impOTtant part of 

seeresaiT 5 dntiea, is a sabjeci which is 

:2eitSLU7 oikdefslood by the offieeES of the army, 

»:<- i§ h a Icaaeh of kn*>wkd7e whidb can be mastered 

wriL.ct m^xii sn>iy and af^Iicadon. So rarely indeed 

MTt -:-- tAyy c-Sctss f .-ond to possess the requisite know- 

Jei^ 'Z-f ^nAfw^ and aecoimt that it is nsoal, in laige 

cc^radios, to a:taoh a commissariat officer to the head- 

<rzAiUT& «:f the azmy in the field, to perfonn this part 

of tbr military secretary s duties^ and to lelieYe him and 

^ tLe general oi^mmanding from a req>onsbility which, 

partly from their time and attention bemg absorbed by 

their more immediate duties, and partly from want of 

the requisite training; they are seldom in a position to 

meeL* 

£«r«9tioc » It would, perhaps^ prove convenient to limit the duties of 
a military secretary to matters of military correspondence, 
and to appoint a commissariat or Treasury officer with 
the title of " financial secretary " to act as the adviser 
of the general commanding in questions involving ex- 
penditure, in all portions of sufficient importance to call 
for such an appointment. 

Here are at present six military secretaries and ten 
assistant military secretaries on the establishment. 

* In the navy the difficulty of finding executive officers 
possessed of the requisite knowledge is so obvious that the 
appointment of " secretary " to admirals- and commodores is 
almost invariably conferred upon paymasters and pursers. 
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Aidea-de-Camp. 

Every general officer holding a command is entitled to 
a certain number of aides-de-camp, according to his rank, 
the commander-in-chief being allowed five, generals 
three, lieutenant-generals and major (or brigadier) gene- 
rals, one each.* 

Their duties are to convey the orders of the general Duties of udcf 
officers to whom they are attached, and which are to be ^'^^^P" 
obeyed as implicitly as if they proceeded directly from 
the mouth of the generaLf 

The position of an aide-de-camp towards his general is Podtion. 
of the most confidential kind, as he lives with him rather 
as a member of his family than a subordinate officer. 

Aides-de-camp must have served two years with their Qoalification. 
regiment before being eligible for staff duty ; they may 
hold the rank of either captain or subaltern, and are con- 
tinued on the strength of their regiments while on the staff. 

The number at present on the establishment is 69 ; Numbers, 
exclusive of the extra aides-de-camp whom general offi- 
cers are allowed to place upon their staff, but who receive 
no staff pay. 

* Officers holding the rank of full colonel in the armj may 
be appointed aides-de-camp to the Queen. This is an honor 
usually conferred for distinguished service, but does not involve 
the performance of any military duty. 

I The duties of an aide-de-camp in the field are often 
roost important. An order imperfectly understood or neg- 
ligently conveyed may destroy the most skilful military com- 
binations, while quickness of observation, a retentive memory, 
and general intelligence on the part of an aide-de-camp, may 
prove of the utmost value to the general Symes, writing 
nearly a century ago, says: "The same qualifications" (pro- 
fessional knowledge) ^ are required in aides-de-camp, though 
but seldom to be found ; for in general, to the great detriment 
of the service, they are filled by young officers without 
experience or capacity." 

g2 
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3. Garrison Staff. 

Position and The main distinction between the general and the 

riso^Btaff"* garrison staff is, that while the former consists of officers 

officers.^ temporarily detached from regimental duty iSo hold staff 

appointments, the latter are permanently attached to 

forts and garrisons, and perform only local duties of 

supervision or detail. 

These appointments are usually conferred upon old 
and deserving officers, or non-commissioned officers, as a 
reward for past services, and an honorable retirement 
from the more active duties of military life. 

ComTnandanta of fortresses or garrisons, who exer- 
cise the supreme command within their jurisdiction, in 
which even the presence of a superior officer would not 
supersede them. These are thirteen in number. 

Town or Fort Majors, who perform the same functions 
with regard to garrison duty that brigade majors do 
with moveable bodies of troops. It is their duty to tell 
off the guards, and keep the rollster of all garrison duties. 
Applications for escorts, working parties, fatigue parties, 
&a, are addressed to the town majors. Of these there 
are fifteen now employed. 

Town or Fort Adjutants are employed either under 
town or fort majors, or alone in less important posts, not 
requiring the presence of officers of the superior rank. 

These appointments are commonly conferred upon 
non-commissioned officers, specially commissioned for the 
local duty, without necessaiily holding the rank of a com- 
missioned officer in the army. They are fifteen in number. 

Provost Marshals.* 
In ahnost all the armies of the Continent there is a 
corps formed from the picked men of all arms who act as 



♦ Grose gives a full and very amusing account of the duties 
and emoluments of provos^ marshals in earlier times j the 
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the police of the army on active service, and in time of 
peace perform garrison or ordinary constahulary duties 
in aid of the civil power. The nature of our institu-ineonTenience 
tions forbids the employment of a military body in the permlnent^^ 
ordinary administration of the laws, and even the Irish "*^^"7 P<>^*^® 
constabulary, which in its organization approaches more 
nearly to the gendarmerie of the Continent, is rendered 
by its constitution perfectly distinct from the military 
force, and independent of miUtaiy control. We have 
thus no organized police force to act with an army in the 
fields a want that is attended with very serious detri- 
ment to discipline and good order. When an army 
proceeds on active service, it is usual to commission a 
military officer as provost marshal^ placing at his disposal 
a small number of non-commissioned officers and men ; 
such an arrangement, though it perhaps ensures the more 
prompt punishment of glaring offences, cannot act as a suf- 
ficient restraint or prevention of crime, and there appears 
to be no good reason why the cadre of an efficient military 
police force might not at all times be kept up, and on 
the outbreak of a war enlarged to meet the requirements 
of its more extensive functions on service in the field. 

The duties of a provost marshal and his men are not such Daties of pro- 
as can be well performed without preliminary training, ^^ 
entrusted as they are with almost unlimited power over 
criminals detected in the act A high degree of temper, 
judgment, and intelligence are requisite, and it is not to 
be expected that these qualities will often be found united 



office appears to have been a very lucrative and important, 
though by no means an agreeable, one. One of the principal 
sources of the marshal's income was a tax levied upon the 
^* harlotts of the campe," a class of persons who appear to have 
formed a recognized part of the military establishments, and 
who were specially included in the Articles of War as subject to 
military \9vf and discipline. 
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in the men who for the sake of a small additional rate 
of pay volunteer for an arduous and unpopular service. 

The office of provost marshal is thus a temporary st^^ 
appointment, usually conferred upon a regimental sub- 
altern, who remains upon the strength of his regiment 
while so employed.* 
Recapitulation The following are the numbers of military officers now 
staff officers, employed upon the Staff of the Army : — f . 

General commanding-in-chief - - - 1 

Lieutenant-generals - - - - 9 

Major^nerals - - - - 32 

Colonels - - - - -9 

Adjutant-general's department - - 36 

Quartermaster-general^B department « - 29 

Military secretary and assistant s^seretaries - 16 
Aides-de-camp - - - - 69 

Brigade-majors • - - - 30 

Commandants - - - - 13 

Town or fort majors - - - - 1 6 

Town, fort, or district adjutants - « 16 

Garrison quartermasters - - - 2 

Total - - 278 



* It is said to have been at one time in contemplation, during 
the late war, to attach a body of the Irish constabulary to the 
army, and there is no doubt that this admirably trained and 
disciplined force might have proved of great value in the field ; 
but, being a civil corps, it would have been difficult for it to 
have exercised the same authority over the troops that a force 
organized on military principles and forming a part of the 
army would have done. A considerable number of consta- 
bulary officers were attached to the Commissariat in the Crimea, 
and though they were necessarily ignorant of the departmental 
duties, their activity and intelligence proved of great use. 

f Exclusive of the officers of the Queen's army serving on 
the staff in the East Indies. « 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE COMPOSmOK OF THE ABMT. 
EeGIHEKTAL ORGANIZATIOy. 

All armies are composed of three distinct classes of Thethreeamu. 
soldiery, technically called " arms/' each of which has its 
peculiar tactics and organization, and performs one of the 
three main functions in military operations, united action 
in which is the vital principle of the art of war. 

The in&ntry as the most numerous body, and the one infimtry* 
least limited in ita powers of action, and most indepen- Cayalry. 
dent of extraneous support, is the main force, to which 
cavalry and artillery act as auxiliaries. For general Anillexy. 
operations, however, the co-operation of the three arms is 
indispensable to success; and the ordinary events of the 
shortest campaign, skirmishes, pitched battles, pursuit 
and retreat, sieges and sorties, demand in turn the 
peculiar action of each arm, either singly or united.* 

As each of these portions of the army has its special Their propor* 
functions, so each has its particular wants arising there- o^, and pe- 
from; the former ML within the province of the tao- ®°"""''*"*^ 
tician, the latter are the business of the administrator, to 
whom it becomes important therefore to study the com- 
position of armies, the proportions which its component 
parts bear to each other, and the nature of the require- 
ments of each, in order that a military '' state '" may at a 
glance convey an approximate estimate of the supplies 
requisite for its efficiency, health, and comfort. 

Thus, a commissariat officer placed in professional 
charge of an army, a division, or a brigade, should be 

* The corps of engineers, though as indispensable as either 
artillery or cavalry, and more especially so in operations con- 
nected with the attack or defence of fortified places, is rather 
a scientific body of staff officers than an " arm " of the service. 
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able, on the most general description of the force to 
which he is attached, to form an opinion of its wants^ and 
to be enabled to estimate the amount of money, trans- 
port, provisions, and forage which should be necessary for 
to be studied its subsistence, and thus to anticipate the demands to be 
adLinUtrSbon. i^ade upon him ; such an estimate may probably fell 
short, or, more frequently, exceed the actual require- 
ments ; but a knowledge of the usual proportions main- 
tained between the different arms, and of the numbers in 
officers, men, and horses composing a given force, will, as 
a general rule, form an approximate base for administra- 
tive calculations, and not only effect a saving of time, but 
tend to train the administrator in habits of promptitude 
and foresight. 

A short sketch of the divisions and subdivisions of the 
proportions, and of the organization of the different 
branches of the army may not be out of place in a work 
having for its object the elucidation of the principles 
upon which military administration should be conducted.* 

Infantry. 
In&ntry. This arm, though it possesses neither the weight and 

rapidity of movement of cavalry, nor the science and de- 
structive power of artillery, is the one upon which the 
success of all militaiy operations on a large scale must 
mainly depend ; in all armies accordingly it greatly out- 
numbers the other arms collectively; in our own, it 
forms about two-thirds of the entire military force. 



♦ The following statement will show that a very consider- 
able difference prevails in the proportions maintained in the 
armies of different nations : 



S 



:& 



To every 100 Inftmtiy, Cavalry . 
Artijleiy . 
Englneera 
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The vnfcmtry of the English army is composed of, — 

1. Foot-guards. 

2. Infantry of the line. 

The great distinctive classification of these corps is Classification 
into regiments and battalions; a regiment i^ay consist ^^JJ^Jjj^ 
of several battalions, or of one only, and does not there- 
fore represent any positive number of men. A battalion 
now consists of twelve companies, of which ten are 
called service companies and two dep6t companies,* and 
its effective strength is one thousand men. 

1. The foot-guards consist of three regiments, called ''^^f^* 
the brigade of guards, and forming altogether seven bat- 
talions ; each regiment is commanded by its lieutenant- 
colonel, and the battalions are under the immediate com- 
mand of majors, responsible to the regimental lieutenant- 
coloneL Ofl&cers in the guards enjoy one step of army rank 
superior to their regimental commission ; thus, an ensign 
in that corps is a lieutenant, a lieutenant a captain, and a 
captain a lieutenant-colonel in the army ; this extra rank 
conveys no privileges in the regiment, but officers of the 
guards, when doing duty in camp, in garrison, or on de- 
tachment vnth other troops, enjoy the benefit of their 
army rank ; thus, a regimental captain of the guards is 
placed on the rollster for field-officer's duty, and a lieu- 
tenant in the guards could not be required to mount a 
quarter guard in camp, or to perform subaltern's duty out 
of his regiment. On exchanging into the line, officers of 
the guards have their army rank converted into regi- 
mental rank, and a captain of the guards may thus 



* Several depot companies are joined into battalions, under 
the command of a local commandant with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel ; but the companies of each distinct corps 
continue under the immediate command of their respective 
regimental officers. 
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exchange on equal terms with a Ueatenant-eolonel com- 
manding a r^;iment of the line.* 

Tbtir nomben. The brigade of guards consists of 254 officers, 456 non- 
commissioned officers, and 5^600 men, giving about 5 
officers and 8 non-commissioned officers to eveiy 100 
rank and file. 

Lifimtry of the 2. The iiifantry of the line consists of 100 regimeDt% 
numbered in succession, and one *' brigade " of rifles. The 
latter is composed of four battalions, and of the former 
twenty-five are composed of two and one of four battalions, 
making in all 133 battalions of in&ntry ; some of these 
corps are distinguished as fusiliers, light in&ntry, High- 
landersy rifles,t &a ; but they all bear the regimental 
number, which i^^^ulates their order of precedence, and 
these titular distinctions confer no additional emoluments 
or privil^;e& J 

* Although 80 high a privil^e gives rise to some jealoasj 
in the army, the fact of the brigade of guards having always 
sought active service before the enemy, and there distinguished 
themselves by their brilliant courage and admirable discipline, 
has greatly tended to disarm the feeling of envy which so 
great a start in the military career would otherwise jastify. 
Were these corps, as their name would imply, engaged only 
in the honorable but peaceful and agreable duties of furnish- 
ing guards of honor to the royal household, the privileges 
they enjoy would probably have long since been withdrawn 
in justice to the army, and in deference to public opinion ; the 
practice lately established, of promoting officers of the line into 
the guards for distinguished service has further contributed in 
some degree to reconcile the army to the privileges oi the 
household troops. 

t 7 light infantry corps, 5 regiments of fusiliers, 8 of 
Highlanders, 1 rifle regiment, and the rifle brigade ; during 
the Peninsular war the latter counted no less than eight 
battalions. 

X The order of precedence as established by the Queen's 
regulations is as follows : — 

1. Life guards and horse guards. 

2. Horse artillery. [3. Cavalry 
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When circamstajiceB render an increase of the army Aagmentation 
neceasaiy^ it is usual to add battalions to existing regi- J^^batta- 
ments instead of forming new regiments ; occasionally ^^^'^' 
the requisite augmentation is effected by raising the 
number of companies of a regiment io fourteen; by this 
means the effective strength is increased without neces- 
sitating an additional regimental staff. 

The following is the effective strength of a battalion : — Compodtion of 

a battalion of 

1 lieutenant-colonel, infentry. 

2 majors, 
1 adjutant, 

( 1 surgeon, 

3 assistant surgeons, 
1 paymaster, 

\^1 quartermaster. 

Total - - 9 staff officers - - - 9 

il2 captains, 
14 lieutenants, 
10 ensigns. 

Total - - 36 company officers - 36 

Warrant officer, 1 schoolmaster.* 



3. Cavalry of the line. 

4. Royal artillery. 

5. Royal engineers. 

6. Foot guards. 

7. Veteran battalions. 

8. Infantry of the line, in numerical order, with exception 
that the Royal Marines take rank next after the 49th, uid the 
rifie brigade after the 93rd regiment of the line. 

This order of precedence refers to parade only ; on aU other 
occasions the distribution of corps is regulated according to 
the disposition of the general or other officer commanding. 

* This is a rank recently established, and the only warrant 
rank recognized in the army ; in corps in which there is no 
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Begimental staff 

of 

non-commissioned 

officers. 



Total 



I Serjeant major, 

1 quartermaster seijeant, 

1 paymaster seijeant, 

\ 1 orderly-room derk, 
1 armourer seijeant,* 
1 hospital seijeant^ 

^ 1 drum or bugle major. 

7 staff Serjeants 

Total 



1 
52 







1 


j 


1 


i 


i 


Companies, Non- 
commissioDed 
Officers, Rank 
and File. 


r 10 Service Com- 
J panics - - 
1 2 Depdt Com- 
L panics - - 

Total - 


45 

5 

50 


45 

6 

50 


23 
2 


810 
90 


— 




25 


900 


l,02St 



giving a total of all ranks of 1,077 as the effective 
strength of a battalion of infantry.f 

Regibcektal Staff Oeficers. 

Begimeiital The lieutencmt-colonel t is the officer responsible for 

Stan lieatenant* i* n 

colonel. the discipline and efficiency of his battalion, and for all 

schoolmaster, an assistant schoolmaster, with the rank of 
serjeant-m^jor, is substituted. See "Educational Establisli- 
ments." 

• A school of training for armorer Serjeants has recenflj 
been formed in London. 

t Infantry battalions serving in India are increased hy 2 
officers, 10 non-commissioned officers, and 250 rank and file, 
making their total of all ranks amount to 1,339. 

{ Now that the "colonelcy" of a regiment is merely a 
nominal rank, involving no military duties or command, and 
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that appertainB to its interior economy, its equipment, 
and organization. 

His authority is immediately supported by two mo- Mi^or. 
j(yr8y who form an intermediate link between the regi- 
mental command and the captains of companies ; when a 
regiment is divided, the command of a wing devolves 
upon the senior major. 

The adjutarU is the regimental representative of his Adjutant 
commanding officer;. he is the medium of regimental 
correspondence, promulgates and conveys orders, receives 
and records reports and applications, keeps the rollster of 
regimental duties, exercises a general supervision over 
the discipline and the condition of the corps, and in all 
matters supports and enforces the authority of the lieu- 
tenant-colonel. The adjutant is always a regimental 
subaltern, and receives an additional rate of pay for 
the extra duty and responsibility imposed upon him.* 

The surgeons cmd assistant surgeons direct the hospital Surgeon and 
and medical duties of the regiment ; they are responsible ^J. 
in their professional capadty to the Director-General of 
the Medical Department and the principal medical officer 
on their station, and in their military capacity to the 

conferred only as an honorable vehicle for a pension, the title 
of lieutenant'Colonel, which originated in the practice of the 
colonels, who oumed regiments, deputing their command to a 
subordinate, might with advantage be abolished, or substituted 
for that of major ; this latter title still remaining, as in the 
Ordnance and Marine corps, merely a brevet distinction given 
to captains for long or meritorious service. There is the 
more reason for this change since a large proportion of the 
lieutenant-colonels commanding regiments have obtained the 
rank of colonel, under the Royal warrant of 6th October 1854. 
* In most foreign armies, the adjutant is taken firom among 
the captains ; and it would, perhaps, be desirable that with us 
an officer performing such important functions in the regimental 
economy should hold a rank superior to that of a subaltern. 
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Qualification. 



Position. 



Paymaster. 
Duties and 
position. 



officer commanding the regiment. They are required to 
be present with their re^ments under all drcumstanoes, 
even in action, and in siege operations they accompany 
the troops into the trenches 

Five years' service is requisite to qualify an assistant- 
surgeon for promotion to the rank of regimental surgeon, 
and the latter must have served ten years in the army 
before being eligible for a superior rank. In cases of 
pre-eminent merit or distinguished service in the field, 
this rule, however, may be relaxed. 

Regimental medical officers, though belonging to the 
army medical staff generally, to which they return on 
promotion, form an integral part of regimental organiza- 
tion, and should identify themselves as much as possible 
with the corps to which they are attached, and to the 
efficiency and comfort of which their skill and labora 
must materially contribute* 

The paymaster draws, disburses, and accounts for the 
pay of officers and men ; he is authorized to muster the 
regiment from time to time, and is financially responsible 
only to the Secretary of State for War, to whose office 



* The position of this class of officers, though greatly im- 
proved of late, is hardly yet appreciated at its true value in 
our army. In addition to the peculiar danger attending daily 
contact with every form of disease that can afflict the 
soldier, and exposure to all climates and the ordinary hard- 
ships of military service, the regimental surgeon shares with 
the combatant the more prominent dangers of the battle-field 
and of other warlike operations ; and he is expected to dis- 
play that high and rare courage which can enable him, with- 
out the aid of the excitement that must animate the soldier 
while in conflict with an enemy — with no incentive, indeed, 
beyond the sober sense of duty — to retain his coolness, judg- 
ment, and self-possession, and to devote himself to his peaceful 
professional duties in the face of the most imminent danger 
and in the midst of carnage. 
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his accounts are rendered quarterly. Paymasters are 
frequently chosen from among the subalterns of a regi- 
ment^ who, in accepting the office, relinquish the line 
of military promotion ; but they are Dot uncommonly 
civilians. Paymasters hold the relative rank of captain, 
and on retiring, after a certain period of service, they 
obtain the honorary rank of major. They are required 
to furnish a bond of security for 2,0002. before entering 
upon their duties. 

Qiuii^rTnasters are the stewards of the conmianding Qiurtermag- 
officers, to whom they are responsible for the proper**"*, 
performance of their duties ; these consist in receiving Duties, 
and distributing the provisions, forage, fuel and light, 
clothing, and necessaries of their regiments, and keeping 
accounts of the same. They are further charged with the 
supervision of barracks and other public buildings in the 
occupation of their regiment, and of every description of 
barrack furniture; they receive over the barracks on 
inarching in, and deliver them back to the barrack- 
master on the marching out of troops ; they accompany 
the barrack-master on his monthly inspections, and assist . 
in the assessment of damages and deficiencies incurred by 
the troops ; they are regimentally responsible for the 
cleanliness of quarters or camp, and have a corporal and 
twelve pioneers under their immediate orders. This post 
is bestowed almost invariably upon non-commissioned 
officers. Quartermasters hold Ihe relative rank of ensign Relative rank, 
or lieutenant, and can retire after a certain period with 
the honorary rank of captain. 

COMPANY-OrnCERS. 

Each company of infantry is imder the immediate Company 
command of a captain, responsible for the discipline, the 
exerciseS) the arms and clothing, and the accounts of his 
men ; and upon the activity and attention of captains of 
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companies the efficiency of a regiment most materially 
depends. 

Each captain is assisted by two eubaZtema ; though 
distinguished by the ranks of lieyienarUs and enaignSy 
there is no difference in the duty or responsibility of 
these officers. 

It is by means of the foregoing gradations of rank that 
the commands of the lieutenant-colonel of a corps are 
executed, his responsibility supported, and the various 
duties connected with the management of a military body 
conducted with regularity and precision. But in order to 
carry out the details of regimental command another 

Non.commi8- element is employed ; this consists of no7i/-commis»ioned 

nonedoffioen. Qjgn^j^g^ ^Jjq^ living in constant and familiar intercourse 
with the common soldiers, form a valuable intermediate 
link between officers and men, and exercise an active 
supervision and control, which, without assuming the 

Their daties. formality of the superior commands, exerts a powerful 
influence in the maintenance of good order and subor- 
dination, in restraining and instructing the soldier, 
and by warning and example inculcating habits of 
discipline. 

Serj€ant-major. The serjeaTit-major is the chief of the regimental staff 
of non-commissioned officers, and holds a position which, 
if properly exercised, is of the greatest importance to 
the regiment ; he is, in fact, a non-commissioned adju- 
tant, and his rank is judiciously calculated to give him a 
full influence over the men, without at the same time 
withdrawing him from familiar contact with them.* 



* The French call their serjeant-migor "adjutant," bat 
from the practice which exists in that service of officers inter- 
fering more directly in the details of regimental duty than is the 
case with us, he is not in so influential a position ; it would 
hardly be possible to increase the rank of our seijeant-majors 
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The duties and powers of the other classes of non- 
commissioned officers* are strictly defined, and thus the 
chain of responsibility and subordination extends, link by 
link, from the lieutenant-colonel downwards to the pri- 
vate soldier, and produces that cohesion and mechanical 
regularity of action which forms the first principle 
of the military system. 

* Three battalions of in&ntry ordinarily form a brigade. Brigades and 
and two brigades a division. 

Although the nominal strength of a battalion in the 
field is 1,077 officers and men and 74 horses, including 
regimental baggage animals, the actual force under 
arms never amounts to these numbers, and a brigade of Nomhialand 
infemtry on service seldom exceeds 2,500 men, with 200 atrengthof a 
horses ; nor must it be imagined that this reduced number °^^*^ ^^^^' 
represents the effective military strength, since, in con- 
sequence of the want of proper administrative corps in 
our service, a regiment has to furnish a very large pro- 
portion of its men for the various non-combatant duties 
incident to a campaign. After each officer of the regiment 
has been provided with a servant, and some with several 
servants, the staif make their demand for b&t men and 
orderlies, the hospital then requires attendants, the 

without detriment to their usefulness, but their position in 
other respects would appear capable of improvement. 

* A regimental seijeant and twenty privates, enlisted for the 
purpose, are taken from the effective strength of a regiment 
to form the band, the public providing only the ordinary regi- 
mental pay, and the difference (for it would be impossible to 
secure the services of good musicians at the rate of pay given 
to the common soldier) is made up by stoppages from the- 
offioers on appointment and by annual subscriptions. In no 
other army is the regimental officer required to contribute to 
the maintenance of the band. In like manner a corporal and 
twelve privates are selected to act as pioneers ; these men are 
under the direct command of the quartermaster. 

H 
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commissariat must have guards, escorts, fisttigue men, 
&c., and the actual fighting power of a regiment is thus 
greatly reduced, while the discipline of the corps is by 
no means improved by the withdrawcd of a large num- 
ber of men for employment in non-military duties. 

The establishment of a corps of workmen, whether as a 
distinct body or by an addition of a small number of men 
to existing regiments, to be withdrawn from their corps 
when wanted for service in the field, would remedy a defect 
in our system which has long been the subject of just 
complaint on the part of military officers, while it would 
be equally desirable as a measure of administration. 

This weakening of the combatant force does not, bow- 
ever, effect the arrangement of supply duties, since the 
commissariat must compute, not the number of bayonets, 
but the number of mouths. 

The entire force of the infantry of the line is estimated 
for the current year at 58 battalions on the East India 
Company's establishment*and 74 battalions on the British 
establishment, making a total of 6,165 officers, 11,315 
non-commissioned officers, and 139,550 rank and file. 

Cavalbt. 
This arm consists of 28 regiments, viz. : — 

1. Honaehold cavaliy. ( ^ regiments of life-guards. 

„ horse-guards, 

10 regiments of heavy cavaby. 
5 „ lancers. 
5 „ light dragoona 
. 5 „ hussars. 



s^alry. | 



2. Cavalry of the line. - 



* The East India Company can by right of its charter 
claim military assistance from the British Gorernment on 
condition of defraying the charges for pay, subsistence, and 
transport of all troops belonging to the Queen's army that ■ 
may be placed at their dispoeaL 
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The regiments of the hoosehold cavaby are divided 
into 8 troops of 40 men each, and amount in all to 192* 
offioers5 162 non-commisdioned officers, 1,053 rank and 
file^ and 826 horses. 

These corps, which furnish royal escorts on all state 
occasions, are not generally employed on active or foreign 
service. 

The ordinary strength of a regiment of cavalry of the 

line is six troops of 68 men, but on active service it * 

is increased to ten troops ; the personnel of a cavalry 

corps does not materially differ from that of an infantry 

regiment ; the title of comet is substituted for that of 

ensign ; there are the additional ranks of riding-master 

and veterinary surgeon, and some trivial differences in 

the grades of non-commissioned officers. 

The following is the effective strength of a cavalry Strength of.« 

caYalryregi- 

regiment on service : — nient, 

2 lieutenant-colonels, 

2 majors^ 
10 captains^ 
23 subalterns, 

1 paymaster, 

1 adjutant, 

1 quartermaster, 

1 surgeon, 

1 assistant surgeon, 

1 veterinary surgeon. 

Total - 45 officers, 

71 non-commissioned oflBcers, 
'674 rank and file. 

Total . 790, with 703 horses. 



* The officers of the household cavalry, like those of the 
foot-guards, have the benefit of one step of army rank, not - 

h2 
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As in the infantry, three regiments of cavalrj form a 
brigade^ and two biigades a division ; sometimes a regi- 
ment of cavabry is attached to an infantry division, but 
more conmionly this arm is formed into independent 
brigades. 

Our cavahy force consists of the following numbers : — 



Supply Daties 
of caTBlry 
•cotpi. 





OflBocrBi 


Noo- 
oom'd 
OlDoen. 


and 
File. 


Bones. 


Household Cavalrj - 
Cavalry of the Line - 


99 
954 


162 

1,479 


1,053 
15,514 


825 
13,736 


Total 


1,053 


1,641 


16,567 


14,561 



A cavahy corps is, perhaps, more difficult to supply 
than any other military body. It is sometimes supposed 
that mounted men might be more independent of trans- 
port than infiuitry, and that thus one great difficulty in 
supply duties is met. But it must be remembered that 
the cavalry is required to perform rapid marches, which 
preclude it from carrying its own supplies^ and that this 
very rapidity and &cility of movement necessitates a 
corresponding activity on the part of the commissariat 
Again, it is not only men who have to be fed, but horses 
too, and although the resources of most countries may 
to a certain extent be relied upon for the supply of 
forage, and every cavalry soldier should, if possible, be 
required to carry a portion with him, the chief reliance 
must still be on the comn:is8ariat, whose transport must 
be in a position to keep up with the rapid marches 
and the uncertain movements of a cavalry force. 



throughout all grades^ but in those of major and lieuteoant- 
ooloael, which carry respectiTely the army ranks of lieutenant- 
colonel and colonel. 
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Abtillebt.* 

The entire English artillery is called a '^ regiment/' Its organuEa- 
though, considering its constitution, such a term is not 
applicable to this force, which never does and never can 
act together in a body. It consists of 14 battalions, 
each of eight companies, of foot artillery, and one, of 
eight troops, of horse artillery. On active service in the 
field it is usual to attach two or more batteries of 
artillery to each infiintry division, and one troop of 
horse artiUery to each brigade of cavalry. 

A. field battery consists of six guns, luider the com- CompositiaD of 
mand of a first captain, assisted by a second captain and 
three subalterns, with 10 non-commissioned officers and 
about 220 rank and file; the materiel consists of 28 
carriages, including store, medicine, forage, and water 
carts,t with 210 horses. The average strength of the 



* The military members of the various trains of Artillery 
which, up to that period, were organized anew for every 
military expedition, were first embodied and formed into a 
distinct and permanent corps under a Boyal warrant by 
Qaeen Anne in 170o. Previously to this period infantiy 
soldiers assisted to work the guns attached to their regi* 
ments, and sailors were employed as ^^ gunners'' in the sea- 
ports and garrisons. In 1727 the Artillery consisted of four 
companies, in 1755 it was raised to fourteen, and in the year 
following to sixteen companies. In the Army List of 1755 
we find under the head of ** Begiment of Artillery," 1 colonel 
commandant^ 14 captains, 14 captain-lieutenants, and a number 
of lieutenant fireworkers ; the rank and file were bombardiers, 
gunners, and matrosses. 

f This is the regulated equipment (vide the ** Handbook for 
Field Service," published by the Committee of the Boyal 
Artillery Institution). But it rarely happens that in active 
operations the full number of carts is forthcoming ; it would, 
for instance, be very unsafe to rely upon the aid of the artillery 
forage carts. 
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artillery attached to ajx infantry division may be quoted 
at 450 officers and men and 420 horses. 

Coinpoeition of A troop of horse artillery likewise consists of 6 guns, 
*"^^ with 259 officers and men, and 272 horses. 

The regimental rank of major does not exjst in the 
.artiUery. Ilie captaiiiB are divided into two clasBes, 
and there, is only one class of subalterns, lieutenants. 
A distinct medical staff is attached to the artillery 
under the direction, of a deputy*inspecto]vg6neral, £cmr 
senior surgeons, and a staff of surgeons and asais- 
tant-surgeona sufficiBntly large to allow of one of the 
former and two of the latter, as alao. one .veterinary 
surgeon, being attached to each battalion. 

The non-commissioned ranks differ little from those 
of the line; the rank and file are distinguished as 
corporals, bombardiers, gunners and drivers. 

Si^etraiiu " ' The siege or hattering train, comprising the grand 
dep8t of artillery stores of all kinds, necessarily varies in 
extent with the nature of operations and the position of 
an army, and it would therefore be difficult to lay down 
any rules as to the composition of such a body, either in 
men or horses. 

tSnpply duties. - As regards commissariat arrangements, the siege train 
generally forms a separate charge, and considering the 
"vital importance of the means of furnishing ordnance 
and small arms ammunition to the whole army, too much 
attention cannot be bestowed upon the regular supply of 
forage for the horses attached to the train. 

Artillery trans- It is usual to attach to each division a certain quantity 

^ of transport for conveyance of reserve ammunition ; and 

the duty of supplying the horses or other animals forming 

ilus body devolves upon the divisional commissariat 

officer. 
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A field train department, consisting of a chief conunis- ^dd tnia. 
sary with a staff of assistant and deputy-assistant com- 
missaries of ordnance, is charged with the custody and 
distribution of ordnance stores in the field ; this corps is 
about to be absorbed in the military store department. 

The strength of the Boyal Artillery is as follows : — 





Offloen. 


Vaor 

com'd 

OOocn. 


and 


HOTMi. 


Horse Brigade - 
Foot Artillery 


70 
811 


146 
1,495 


2,154 
19,433 


1,880" 
4,374 


Total - 


811 


1,741 


21,687 


6,254 



The remarks made with reference to the supply of Siq^plj dntlaa. 
cayalry apply also to the artillery, for although their 
carriages may help to relieve the commissariat transport, 
and every gun should on the march carry its three days' 
supply of forage, yet a sudden and rapid advance, bad 
roads, or the prosx>ect of an action, might necessitate the 
carriages being disencumbered of their supplies ; and tbe 
commissariat should always be prepared to provide 
against these and similar contingencies,* and should not 
place reliance upon any but its own resources. 

The three main arms of the British army having thus 



• On the advance towards Sevastopol, the author with some 
difficulty prevailed upon the artillery of the division to which 
he was attached to carry three days' forage, but the first gun 
fired at the Alma was the signal for disembarrassing the car- 
riages of hay and oats, as it was for the infantry to throw 
away their blankets, kettles, and rations. The inability of the 
commissariat to provide a fresh supply of forage or provisions 
would have been ill excused by the fact of the previous issue ; 
the responsibility of administration is unceasing, and circum- 
stances, though they may lessen, can never remove it. Among its 
various functions, that of being always in a position to remedy 
the neglect, the carelessness, the improvidence, or the waste 
of the soldier is not the least difficult or the least frequent. 
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been reviewed, there remain to be noticed several oilier 
bodies, organized, more or less, on military principles : — 

1. The Corps of Royal Engineers. 

2. The Colonial Corps. 

8. The Administrative Corps.* 

The Engineers.^ 
Royal engi- This corps, until very recently, was composed of officers 

'^**'** only, and had a separate body of sappers and miners 

attached to it; of late the two have been amalgamated 
into one corps, called the Boyal Engineers. It consists 
of 8 colonels-commandant, 15 colonels, 37 lieutenant- 
colonels, 60 first captains, 60 second captains, and 180 
subalterns, with 339 non-commissioned officers, and 
3,448 rank and file* 

Colonial Corps. 
Colonial oorpi. These are bodies of troops employed within certain 
localities, and formed either of English soldiers, or of the 
natives of their respective colonies. They consist of the 
following corps : — 

* This title is hardly recognized in the English service, 
but, as the functions of these corps are quite distinct from 
those of the combatant forces, and as they probably form the 
foundation of a more extensive and more thoroughly organized 
body for the performance of administrative duties, it may be 
admissible to class them under a name which conveys a 
tolerably accurate description of their character. 

f As early as in 1639 we find *' engineers " attached to 
armies in the field, but they were only employed on special 
duties, and not in the permanent service of the Govern* 
ment. In the year 1756 "engineers" were first taken upon 
the strength of our army establishment ,• they were then civi- 
lians, styled "Engineers in Ordinary, Engineers in Extra- 
ordinary, Sub-Engineers," and "Practical Engineers;" their 
chief officer was styled "Director;" they subsequently re- 
ceived titular and honorary army rank, but it was not until 
towards the end of the last century that their right to military 
command was recognized. 
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Colonial corpe. All these corps are o£Scered by Englishmen, excepting 
the Maltese Fencibles,. the offi/oers of which, with the 
exception of the lieutenant-colonel commanding, are 
natives of Malta, and hold local rank only. 

The organization of the Colonial corps differs little 
from that of the in&ntry of the line ; they are almost 
entirely employed in Colonial garrison or police duties, 
and ard not liable to be removed beyond the limits of 
their respective localities. 



Admmistrative Corps. 

These consist of two bodies, both of very recent 
creation, the Military Train and the Medical Staff 
Corps. 

Military train. The MiUto/ry Train was first organized during the late 
war with Russia, under the name of the " Land Trane- 
port Corps,** the duties belonging to which had up to 
that time been performed under the direction of the 
Commissariat. In the beginning of 1857 this body w$s 
re-organized as a cavalry corps. It now consists of a 
colonel-corhmandant, with 2 lieui-colonels, 4 majore, 
26 captains, 30 lieutenants, 12 ensigns, 7 paymasters, 
7 quartermasters, 3 riding-masters, 7 surgeons, 7 vete- 
rinary surgeons, 216 non-commissioned officers, 1,4^26 
rank and file, and 1,000 horses. 

The military train is intended to provide every descrip- 
tion of transport for the army, including that large por- 
tion required for commissariat pui'poses. The establish- 
ment now kept up is but the nucleus of the force requisite 
for extensive operations, and would be increased veiy 
greatly to meet the emergencies of a state of wwr* 
The subsistence of both men and horses would devolve 
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upon the commissariat^ so that these two corps would, 
to a great extent, be dependent upon each other for their 
efficiency.* 

The formation of the MedicaZ Staff Corps is likewise Medical staff 
of very recent date ; it was created during the war to ^^^ 
supply one of the greatest wants in our hoqpital arnulge- 
ments; framed on the plan of the French "Compagnies 
dlnfirmi^rs militaires/' it will always be found of the 
greatest use whenever an army takes the field, and even 
in garrison it furnishes a very valuable auxiliary staff 
to our medical officers. At present the force consists of 
2 officers, 76 non-commissioned officers, and 958 rank 
and file. 

The total regimental strength of the British army, strength of the 
as established for the current year (1858-9,) is as fol-*™^' 
lows: — 

9,248 officers. 
« 16,319 non-commissioned officers. 

1 96,676 rank and file. 



Total of all ranks, 222,238, with 22,825 horses. 



Of this number, 3,470 officers, 6,567 non-commissioned 
.officers, and 82,702 rank and file, with 10,181 horses, 



♦ It remains to be proved whether it is practicable to con- 
duct the supply duties of the army without making the 
military train, or at any rate that portion of it required for 
commissariat purposes, immediately subordinate to the com- 
missariat department. The separation of supply and transport 
appears to create a division of responsibility for which the 
necessity is not apparent while the danger is obvious. 

It may also be questioned whether any advantage is to be 
derived from the strictly military character given to this corps 
in organization and equipment. 
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making a total of 92,789 of all ranks,* are at present 
borne on the strength of the East India Company's 
Army Establishment, and the numbers in the pay of the 
British Qovemment do not therefore exceed 129,499 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and rank and file.t 

Voivign There is yet another description of soldiery which a 

^^'"■^ state of war renders it occasionally necessary to raise. 

This is a force composed of foreigners engaged to serve 
for a certain period, generally during the continuance 
of the war, and liable to be disbanded when their 
services are no longer required. Some popidar prejudice 
attaches to the employment of foreign troops, although 
it is doubtful whether in a general war of any con- 
siderable duration the population of the United Kingdom 
would be able to bear the drain which a greatly in* 
creased recruitment would occasion. 

The employment of foreign troops has been frequently 
resorted to by successive English govemmeiits, no^ only 
in those earlier times when few checks existed to control 
the Executive, but also since the maintenance of the 
military force has been placed under the direct control 
of Parliament. In Queen Anne's reign, for instance, the 
foreign corps amounted to forty thousand men, and 
during the Peninsular war we raised several foreign 



• Vizt. :— 11 regiments of cavalry. 
68 battalions of infantry. 
S troops of horse artillery. 
20 batteries of artillery. 
4 companies of engineers. 
4 troops military train, 
f These numbers must not be understood to represent the 
effective strength of the army, which is variable, but the 
extent of the military force for which provision has been 
made by Parliament, for the current year. 
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legions, consistiiig of Qermans, Swibs, Greeks, Sidlians, 
and even of Fretidimen (chiefly deserters) ; their num- 
bers in 1813 amounted to above 30,000 men. 

In the course of the late war with Bussia this course 
became again necessary, in order to supply the losses 
caused by death and sickness in the army in the Crimea ; 
these troops consisted o^* — 

1. A Turkish Contingent, composed of subjects of the 

Forte, principally officered by Euglishmen; this 
body numbered 2,045 officers, 20,290 non-commis- 
sioned officers and rank and file, and 5,470 horses. 

2. A German Legion, composed principally of natives 

of the various States of Germany, officered by 
Englishmen and Germans ; this force amounted 
to 9,300 men, and a portion of it is still employed, 
and forms a military settlement at the Cape of 
Good Hope. It consists of 59 officers (including 
a major-general), 44 cadets, 120 non-commissioned 
officers, and 2,138 rank and file. 

3. An Italian Legion raised in Sardinia, and composed 

of natives of the various Italian States ; the force 
was officered by Englishmen and Italians, the 
latter preponderating, and amotmted to between 
3,000 and 4,000 men. 

4. A Swiss Legion, about 3,000 men, 

5. A Polish Legion, about 1,500 men. 

The abrupt termination of the war prevented the 
qualities of these foreign troops from being practically 
tested ; but as a very large portion of our foreign legions 
was formed of the floating population of the Continental 
States, most of whom had been more or less trained in 

* For partictdars of this force, see Appendix, p. 434. 
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militaxy habits,* and were of an age better calculated to 
withstand hardships and exposure than our young re- 
cruits, it may be presumed that they would have done 
good service and aJBTorded a very excellent source for 
supplying to some extent the vacancies in our ranks, 
and leiasening the strain upon our home population.f 
Militia. The Militia, though not a portion of our army, yet 

forms so important and powerful an element as a defen- 
sive force, that in a review of our military establish- 
ments it might fairly claim its proper share of notice ; 
but the limited scope of this work, and the fjEict that the 
militia only falls under the influenoe of military admi- 
nistration under exceptional circumstances, may form the 
excuse for its omission. When on extraordinary occa- 
sions the Militia^ Yeomanry, and Volunteer Corps, which 

* It is computed that of the foreign troops raised daring the 
late war, 76 per cent, had already served as soldiers, namely,— 
7^ per cent, in the artillery, 
12^ „ in the cavalry, 
55 „ in the infantry. 

The average age of these men was 26 years, and their average 
stature 5 feet 6 inches. 

The French retain a foreign legion on their permanent army 
establishment, and many of their most distinguished generals 
commenced their career in this corps. Some further remarks 
on this subject will be found in the Appendix. 

f In the wars of the last century the employment of mer- 
cenary troops was universal among all nations. The Due de 
Choiseul, Minister of War to Louis XV., said that a "foreign 
legionary was worth three native soldiers, — ^the one you bought, 
the one you prevented the enemy from buying, and the one 
you left to agriculture." 

It may be much questioned whether the present state of 
India may not necessitate the permanent employment of a 
proportion of foreign troops on that continent, as a more 
useful and less dangerous element than the native soldiery. 
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are at all times organized upon the model of the regular 
army, are employed on active service, they are placed in 
aU respects upon a footing of equality as regards rank, 
pay, and allowances with the corresponding ann of the 
regular army. 

The sum voted to defray the charges of the Embodied 
Militia and Volunteer Corps for the present year amounts 
to above 500,000^.* 

* The object of the foregoing remarks having been rather 
to call the attention, of those charged with administrative 
duties to the importance of their acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of the composition and wants of the army in all its 
branches, than to attempt an analysis of the military force, they 
are necessarily very general in their character, and probably 
very imperfect ; if the author has succeeded in his limited 
purpose, no difficulty will be experienced by the student of 
military administration in filling up the details of the outline. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PBOMOTION AND HONORARY DISTINCTIONS. 

System of pro The efficiency of every army must in a great measure 
motion* depend upon the system established for regulating the 

rewards and advancement of its members, and that 
army will be best served in which personal merit is 
most exclusively made the passport to professional 
success. 

Important to Conmiand and distinction are the legitimate objects 
ciency7 * ^^ *^^ soldier's ambition, and in proportion as the 
avenues leading to these are thrown open to merit, and 
closed to other influences, so will emulation be excited, 
and energy and talent developed, and so will the State 
secure to itself the most able and efficient servants. 

Promotion by Constituted as our Government is, the claims of po- 

°^^^ litical supporters and adherents are so strong as to 

influence most powerflilly the patronage of the executive, 

and although pre-eminent services might as a rule be 

recognized and rewarded, the claims of party would 

under ordinary circumstances assert themselves above all 

others, and in many cases supersede the superior claims 

of service. 

DiAcnltiM in This liability to the abuse of patronage, which arises 

our army. j^^ ^^^ ^^^ faults of our public men than from the 

nature of our institutions, operates as powerfully upon 
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the army as upon other branches of the public service, 
for although no military body is more free from poli- 
tical tendencies than our army, its supreme adminis- 
tration is dependent upon the ascendancy of party ; and 
even were it possible for a Minister or a Commander- 
in-Chief to form a just estimate of the relative merits of 
some five or six thousand individuab scattered over the 
four quarters of the globe, his best intentions would be 
swayed, if not thwarted, by political pressure, or some of 
the various influences which directly or indirectly affect 
all our public institutions. So much, indeed, is this 
danger felt, that few public men would be found willing 
to assume a power which it would be almost impossible 
to exercise with fairness and impartiality.* 

Merit, then, however much it should be allowed toinotherannies. 
weigh in the consideration of an officer's claims to pro- 
fessional advancement, cannot in our army be the sole 
or even the chief test ; and it may be doubted whether, 
although in countries governed upon less popular prin- 
ciples military patronage is perhaps less liable to abuse 
than with us, a system of promotion by selection could 
be exclusively maintained in any army with beneficial 
effects. 

A system of promotion by seniority, whether regi- Promotion by 
mental or general, precludes even the show of par-"""^^' 
tiality; it is open, however, to the obvious objection 
of affording no incentive for exertion. A man who 
knows that, provided he conduct himself with ordinary 
prudence and propriety, his professional prospects are 



* See the evidence of His Bojal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief and of Lord Panmure on the Commission on Army 
Purchase. — Questions 3816 and 4194. 
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secured^ and tliat, let him do as much or as little as he 
may, wiU neither be advanced nor retarded, is not, as a 
rule, likely to prove a zealous or energetic public ser- 
Objections. vant. In many instances a sense of duty, a love of 
profession, or the hope of distinction may counteract this 
tendency, and it must be allowed that the argumente 
against the seniority system are greatly weakened by the 
actual results, as shown in our scientific corps, where it i 
is established as the rule ; but it cannot be doubted that 
its introduction into the army generally would not, unless 
accompanied by an extensive system of compulsoty 
retirement, secure military efficiency, and that even 
if it did so, that it would fail to excite that spirit of , 
emulation which is so desirable an element in the public 
service. 

Promotion by There is a peculiar feature in our military economy 
^ ^ * which renders the subject of promotion very difficult to 
deal with, this is the ancient practice of the sale and 
purchase of commissions; a practice which, although 
generally condemned as vicious in principle, is yet too 
deeply rooted in the institutions of the army, and involves 
so many interests, that every proposal for its abolition is 
viewed with alarm, and the practicability of instituting j 
a system which would upon the whole work equally j 
well very much doubted by many whose opinions are ^ 
entitled to the greatest respect. | 

Its aboUtion This would be no proper place for the introduction of 



considered. 



a discussion on the propriety of a system sanctioned by 
existing regulations ; but public opinion, both in and out 
of the army, has been strongly expressed upon this subject, 
and so strong appears now the desire in all quarters to 
place our military institutions upon a firm and solid basis, 
that hopes may be entertained of the gradual extinction 
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of a system the principles of which it is not attempted 
to defend. All our social and political reforms are con- 
ducted cautiously and by degrees, and there can be no 
reason why the practice of army purchase should not 
be abolished without the infliction of any injustice 
to individuals, or the slightest shock to our military 
system. 

Were this object effected, — and the question has now Mixed system 
reached that stage that every step tends towards thej^ri^^*^ 
desired end, and the final extinction of the practice is 
only a question of time, — ^a mixed system of promotion 
by selection in cases of well-established merit (in support 
of which an efficient machinery of inspection would be 
required to be established), and by seniority, with the 
practical power of supersession in the case of marked 
demerit, would probably be found the best method 
which could be devised for regulating the advancement 
of our military officers. 

The following is an outline of the existing regulations Existing 
on the subject of appointments to military commissions, J^J^Sw^ro- 
promotions, and retirementa motion. 

No regimental commission can be conferred but First appoint- 
upon the recommendation of the Commauder-in-Chief, ^^^ 
the household troops alone* excepted, in which the 
colonels commanding have the privil^e of first appoint- 
ments. 

No officer can enter the army (members of the Royal Periodsof ser- 
Family excepted) but ir the lowest commissioned rank^^** 
of the arm to which he is attached ; and a certain period 
of service in that grade is prescribed before promotion to 
a higher rank can be obtained. Thus, an officer must 
have served two years before being eligible for promo- 
tion to a company, and six years before he can receive 

I 2 
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Promotion b j 
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origin and 
progress. 



the rank of major. The former period waa reduced to 
twelve months during the late war. 

An officer appointed to a commission by purchase is 
required to lodge the regulated price on or previous to 
his nomination. 

Promotion is of three kinds : — 

By purchase fixun the rank of subaltern to that of 
lieutenant-coloneL 

By aenioriiy in all ranks. 

By-election. 

By brevet above the rank of captain* 
Promotion by purchase is a system unknown out of 
the British army; it originated during the reign of 
Charles II., when the officers and men forming the body- 
guard of that sovereign were authorized to sell their 
appointments on retiring fix>m the service. Under 
William III. this practice was strictly prohibited, but it 
revived on the accession of Queen Anne, and in the early 
part of the reign of George I., the prices at which com- 
missions were authorized to be disposed of were esta- 
blished under royal warrant. Since then the system 
has undergone maixy changes and modifications, and 
certain abuses not contemplated by the original regula- 
tions have grown out of it; among others, that of 
'* making up a purse," or, in other words, offering a sum 
above the regulation price to induce an officer to retire, 
which, although in direct contravention of the Queen's 
Regulations (article 36, page 61), continues to prevail 
throughout the purchasing corps of the army and is, 
according to the testimony of military officers, an 
inseparable part of the purchase system. 
Conditions of. The rule of promotion by purchase is that an officer 
retiring from his regiment may receive from an officer in 
the rank immediately below his own the regulated price 
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of his commission,* the latter obtaining the vacancy 
created by the retirement. The right of purchase is 
regulated strictly by regimental seniority, and the fitness 
of the purchasing officer for the superior grade must be 



* The following are the prices for commissions now esta- 
blished :— 
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certified by the commanding officer and approved by the 
Commander-in-Chief* 

An officer promoted by purchase does not occupy the 
place vacated by the outgoing officer, but becomes the 
junior of the rank to which he is promoted. 

No rank higher than that of regimental lieutenant- 
colonel can be obtained by purchase; all the superior 
grades being conferred according to seniority or by 
selection. 

Promotion by purchase is the rule in all arms, the 
artillery and engineers excepted. 

Promotion by seniority in the purchasing corps can 
only be obtained by death vacancies and augmentations ; 
the former invariably fisJl in the regiment, provided quali- 
fied officers are found to fill them. 

In the case of augmentations, a certain proportion of 
officers of long service in each rank are selected in the 
army generally for promotion. 

In the case of an officer being dismissed, the step does 
not as a rule go in the regiment 

In the ordnance corps all vacancies, whether caused 
by casualties, augmentations, or retirement, are filled 
according to the strict rule of seniority in all ranks. 

Brevet promotion is an honorary distinction conferred 
upon regimental officers of and above the rank of cap- 
tain ; it confers no regimental privileges ; a captain^ for 
instance, holding the brevet rank of major or lieutenant- 
colonel, continues to perform the ordinary regimental 
duties with his company ; but if serving with other 
troops in garrison or in camp, he is placed on the garrisoir7 



* This regulation is a mere form ; certificates of fitness are 
given as a matter of course, and it is to be doubted whether 
there is an instance on record of an officer in a condition to 
comply with the ordinary conditions of "purchase" being 
refused promotion on the grounds of incapacity. 
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brigade, or division rollster with field-officers, and per- 
forms his tour of duty with them. 

Brevet rank is conferred for distinguished service in 
the field or for length of service. 

Exchanges may be effected between regimental officers Exebanges. 
with the sanction of the officer commanding the corps, 
and the approval of the Commander-in-Chief. 

A regimental officer may also exchange with one upon 
half-pay, either without consideration or receiving the 
estimated difference between the rates of full and half 
pay. In the latter case the officer exchanging on half 
pay becomes ineligible for future employment. 

Exchanges can only be effected between officers of 
equal regimental rank, and each enters his new corps as 
the junior officer of his rank ; no exchanges on full pay 
are permitted unless the officers certify that it is their 
bon4 fide intention to serve in the corps to which they 
desire to be appointed ; after having joined that corps 
for a few months they may be permitted to retire. 

Officers of the guards, the cavalry, and the infantry 
can exchange with one another ; but no exchange is per- 
mitted between those arms and the corps of artillery and 
engineers, nor can the two latter exchange with each 
other. 

Retirement is of several kinds, and maybe effected, — Retirement 

1. By sale of commission. 

2. By exchange to half pay. 

3. By retirement on full pay. 

4. By resignation. 

1. An officer who has purchased one or several of his Selling oat. 
commissions is allowed to retire from the army after any 
period of service, receiving the value of the commissions 
actually purchased. An officer who has purchased all 
his commissions receives, on retirement, the full amount 
so expended, according to regulation prices. An officer 
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who haa not purcliased at all,* is yet allowed to retire by 
the sale of his commission after twenty years' service, 
and if desirous of retiring before that term, he may 
receive 1001. for every year's service, in addition to any 
sum actually expended in the purchase of a commission. 
Not permitted Officers in immediate danger fipom ill health are not 
iUness. permitted to sell out, and the money expended by them 

on their commissions is, in the event of their death on 
service, lost to their families. 
Refund of pur- In the case of officers killed in action, or dying of their 
officers killed wounds, a recent regulation provides that the sums 
inaction. actually expended by them in the purchase of commis- 

sions may be refunded to their families. This arrange- 
ment involves a relinquishment on the part of the 
widows of the pension and compassionate allowances. 
Exchanging to 2. Officers exchanging to half pay, and receiving the 
difference, virtually retire from the service, and cannot, 
under any circumstances, claim repayment of sums 
expended by them in the purchase of commissions. 
Retirement on 8. Retirement on full pay is authorized within a 
^^' certain limit under several royal warrants; it affords an 

inducement to old and infirm officers to make room for 
their juniors. The total number of officers now upon the 
retired full pay amounts to 412. Officers so retiring 
cannot be restored to the service. 
Resignation. 4. An officer can at any time resign his commission, 

and it is only in very extraordinary instances that such 

* This applies to purchasing corps only ; in the Ordnance 
corps officers cannot under any circumstances obtain value 
for the relinquishment of their commissions ; but in some 
instances artillery and engineer officers have been allowed to 
commute their half pay for a sum of money on becoming 
settlers in the colonies. 

The half pay retirement of these corps is, however, based on 
a more liberal scale than that of the purchasing portion of the 
army. 
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resignation would not be accepted; but no officer is 
permitted to leave his duty until the acceptance of his 
resignation shall have been notified. A breach of this 
regulation has led to '^removal from the service/' instead 
of " permission to retire." 

In some instances officers are allowed to send in their 
resignations, instead of submitting to a trial by court- 
martial 

Promotion in the ranks is made, without reference to Promotion in 
seniority, by officers commanding regiments, who have * * *' 
the power of conferring every grade up to that of 
serjeant-major ; — they have also the power of recom- 
mending non-commissioned officers for commissions. 

Non-commissioned officers and soldiers are allowed. Discharges, 
with the sanction of their commanding officers, to ob- 
tain their discharge upon payment of a sum of money 
computed with reference to the unexpired period of 
their service. 

Honorary distinctions as the reward of military ser- Honorary dls- 
vices have existed in the earliest periods of history. 
Dupin says,* — '*' When an empire permanently maintains 
a large army, whatever may be the public wealth or the 
national generosity, it is impossible to bestow upon all 
who have merited well of their country pecuniary re- 
wards sufficiently ample to repay them for the hardships 
and dangers of the military career. Honor is the only 
treasure whicky impartiaUy distributed, remains ever 
inexhaustible!' 

But an imrxirtial distribution is not sufficient. Honors to be conferred 

_ ._ • . r J* • • !.• ^'^^ discrimi- 

must be conferred charily and with discrimination, or nation, 
they lose their value. The ancients found their highest 
ambition gratified in the privilege of wearing a sprig of 



On the Military Institutions of Great Britain. 
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parsley or a wreath of bay-leaves, distinctions which 
must have been utterly worthless had they not been ex- 
clusively the expression of a country's gratitude, and the 
emblem of recognized merit ; and it need not be insisted, 
for it must be evident to all, how absolutely the value of 
an honorary distinction depends upon the diflSculty of its 
attainment, and the degree of actual merit in the pes* 
sessor which it indicates. 

The earliest orders of knighthood in most parts of 
Europe were instituted exclusively as the reward of 
military service, but they gradually diverged from their 
original purpose, and the privileges of rank, the favor 
of princes, and claims yet more questionable superseded 
those of service, till at length the soldier ceased to strive 
for a distinction which was more easily attained by the 
golden stick of the courtier than by his own sword. 

In England^ grants of land and confiscated estates and 
lordships were at one time bestowed freely enough upon 
successfrd soldiers by the monarchs whom they placed or 
maintained' upon their thrones; but no distinction in- 
tended exclusively for military services was established 
until George the First in 1725, instituted (or rather re- 
vived, for it is said to have existed as an order of knight- 
hood as early as in the year 1399,) the MUitary Order 
of the Bath. It was then limited to thirty-six members. 
At the close of the war in 1815* considerable changes 
were made in the constitution of this Order, and the 



*. In the same year George the Third founded the Order of 
the Guelph of Hanover, which was principally conferred upon 
nayal and miUtary officers ; but since the separation of the 
Crowns of Hanover and England on the accession of the pre- 
sent Sovereign, this has ceased to be a British order, though it 
continues to be worn as such by those who received it up to 
1837. 
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number of its members was greatly increased, and 
in 1847 a new statute was introduced, by which the 
Order ceased to be exclusively military, and was divided 
into the three classes of civil, military, and honorary 
members; their number were increased to 952, consisting 
of Knights Grand Cross, Knights Companions^ and Com- 
panions> 

The Grand Cross is reserved for military officers and 
civil employ^ of the highest rank, and the other two 
classes are oonfeired upon General and Field Officers 
respectively, and upon persons in the civil service of 
the Crown. 

No officer under the rank of major is eligible for any 
class of the Order of the Bath.* 

The Eath is at present the only Order to which 
military service gives a claim ; the Orders of the Garter, 
the Thistle, and St. Patrick, being conferred only upon 
royal personages or members of the peerage, either for 
political services or in right of their hereditary rank. 

The expediency of creating an Order to which all 
ranks of the army might aspire, led to the institution of 
the Victoria Cross, in 1866. This highly-prized decora- The Victoria 
tion can only be obtained by personal bravery in the 
field of battle, and is therefore a worthy object for the 
ambition of every officer and soldier. It has been 
objected that there is something invidious in singling 

* The somewhat lavish and indiscriminate distribution of 
the Order of the Baih during the late war has tended to depre- 
ciate its value in the army. A decoration conferred, without 
exception, upon every officer holding a certain rank, or filling 
a certain position on the staff, cannot be considered to indicate 
any high merit, and will not therefore be prized or coveted by 
those whose conspicuous services had entitled them to be 
selected for distinction. 
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out individuals for distinction on occasions when all do 
their duty well, but even among the bravest there is 
room for isolated acts of conspicuous gallantry, the 
notice of which by the Sovereign cannot feil to be highly 
and gratefully appreciated throughout the army.* 
Medals and An objection more valid exists to the practice of dis- 

ciasps. tributing medals and clasps to the army en masse. Even 

were it provided that only men actually and necessarily 
under fire were to be entitled to these decorations, it is 
doubtful whether the principle could be defended ; but 
when the mere fact of an individual or a corps having 
formed part of an army engaged in active operations 
even though beyond the sound of the enemy's guns, is 
sufficient to give him a claim to a medal in common 
with him who stormed the breach or encountered the 
enemy hand-to-hand, it is obvious that these decorations 
cannot be prized as it is desirable that every honorary 
distinction conferred by the Sovereign should bef 
The Peninsular It was long made a reproach to our Government that 
o\jr working soldiers were not decorated. With excej)- 
tion of the Waterloo medal, there was not a single 



* A peculiar value was attached to the Victoria Cross on 
the occasion of the first distribution, from the circumstance of 
the Queen having in person conferred the decoration — an 
act as graceful as it was gracious. **I have lost a leg,*' said 
one who had richly earned the distinction conferred upon him 
on this memorable occasion, ^' and I would lose an arm to be 
so honored again." 

f The French were very loud in their denunciations of the 
system of conferring medals in wholesale for actions or cam- 
paigns ; they have, however, of late, by the institution of the 
St. Helena medal, which is conferred upon all who were 
present during any part of the Emperor Napoleon's continental 
campaigns, appeared to have followed our example. 
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honorary distinction to which any inferior officer or 
soldier could aspire ; and it was but a few years ago 
that those who had served throughout the Peninsular 
wax received a medal to commemorate their actions. 

It was owing to the exertions of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, himself a Peninsidar soldier, that this tardy 
acknowledgment of service was conceded; since then 
the country has gone into the opposite extreme, and 
medals are now granted on the most ordinary occasions, 
with a lavish profusion which tends to render them 
valueless. 

Military officers* and soldiers are permitted, imder FoTeign deco- 
certain conditions, to accept and wear decorations be- 
stowed by foreign Sovereigns in alliance with England, 
for services rendered before the enemy; thus officers 
who served during the late war have received the French 
Legion of Honor, the Military Order of Merit, the Sar- 
dinian Order of San Lazarus, and the Turkish Medjidie • 
while our Queen, in return, has conferred upon a certain 



^ Officers and others attached to the admiDistrative and civil 
departments of the army share, although non-combatants, in 
these distinctions. This is a wise and a just measure ; wise, 
since it tends to encourage zeal and good conduct ; just, because 
these classes frequently share the dangers, and always share 
the hardships of the soldier. Audouin says of the Marshal de 
S^que, Minister of War, who introduced into the French army 
the practice of decorating non-combatant officers ^— 

'' Aussi militaire que les plus militaires il reconnut cependant 
que si Ton ne placait llionneur que dans la carri^e des armes 
les administrateurs sendent tenths de chercher dans la leur, la 

fortune." 

There are those in our army who begrudge to non-combatant 
officers this participation in military distinctions, but the higher 
class of officers, and those who have best earned their own 
honors, do not share in so petty a feeling. 
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number of French^ Sardinian, and Turkish officers the 
Order of the Bath, and upon the entire armies of those 
nations, the Crimean medal and clasps, 
can be accepted It 13 only for military services, however, that a foreign 
^ ry ae^icesT decoration can be conferred ; no British subject is per- 
mitted to wear a foreign order for services rendered to 
art or science, or in the performance of civil duties. An 
officer who has received permission to wear a foreign 
order may, however, accept a superior, class of the same 
decoration without further sanction. 

Military officers are eligible for ordinary knighthood ; 
but this, though it was formerly by no means xmcommon 
in the army, is now rarely conferred. In cases of very 
distinguished merit, military officers are occasionally 
raised to the baronetage and even to the peerage ; no 
less than twelve officers have attained the latter dis- 
tinction during the present century, and it is usual in 
conferring this high honor to accompany it with a par- 
liamentary grant of an annuity, not only for one life, but 
for the two succeeding generations of the officer selected 
for the distinction. 



Knighthood. 



Baronetage. 
Peerage. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIYE DEPARTMENTS AND 
ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE ARMY. 



CHAPTER I. 

ADmNISTRiLTIYE* DEPABTMENTS. 



What OeneraZ and Staff Officers are to the Com- AdminigtratiT^ 
mander-in-Chiei^ that the Administrative Army De- *^ 
'partmemia are to the Minister-of-War, whose autho- 
rity they represent in a subordinate degree while 
carrying out with discretionary powers, more or less 
limited, the orders and arrangements of the central 
administration of war. 

The administrative departments of the army are : — enumerated. 
f 1. The commissariat department. 
fOn the Staff J 2. The medical ,, 

of the Army. | 8. The purveyors' * „ 
^ 4. The chaplains* „ 

On the Civil r 6. The military store „ 
EstabUshments -| 6. The barrack ,, 

of the Army. V 7. The royal engineer „ CivU branch. 



* The author has substituted the word administrative for 
<< drily" which is the term commonly but inaptly applied to 
departments formed ezclusiyely for military purposes. 

\ The order in which these departments are enumerated in 
the ^ Army List** has been here maintained* 
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Independent All these departments, though under the common 

'authority of the war ministry, act independently of 

each other, owing a separate responsibility, and being 

governed by distinct laws and regulations. This want 

of connection between the different departments is 

attended with serious inconvenience, more especially on 

active service, whei'e unity of action is so important to 

Want of a military success. The absence of a powerful central body 

sapenntending 

body. to exercise an active and direct local supervision over 

all civil establishments, is the great defect of our admi- 
nistrative system ; such a body* acting in subordinate 
co-operation with the military commander would pro- 
mulgate and enforce the orders of the Secretaiy-of- 
State ; originate and direct such measures as might not 
have been provided for, or as unforeseen circumstances 
might render necessaiy ; control not only one but every 



* The French Intendance is essentially a corps of control 
over what we call the civil departments of the army. The 
Intendant Militaire is not himself a public accountant either of 
money or of stores ; he is thus able to devote his entire 
attention to administrative arrangements. The supplies of the 
army, the munitians de guerre as well as de bouchey the trans " 
por^ the hospitals, the treasure, general and regimental finance, 
and accounts, clothing, barracks, and every army service of a 
non-military nature, are under the immediate direction of 
this body of officers ; they alone are responsible to the General 
commanding on the spot, and to the Minister -of- War ; they 
cannot evade their responsibility by pleading the failure of 
other departments, since all are equally subject to their super- 
vision, and while unity of action, regularity, promptitude, 
and economy are thus secured, military officers are relieved 
from the necessity of personal interference in many harassing 
details which they, are rarely in a position to understand, and 
which must divert their attention from their more legitimate 
duties. The difficulty of adapting such an institution to the 
peculiar character and organization of our army are not by 
any means so great as is commonly supposed. 
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description of military expenditure ; ensure a prompt 
and correct accountability for all disbursements and 
distributions ; establish an uniform system ; promote 
barmony among departments which now have separate 
and, perhaps, antagonistic interests ; and carry into the 
midst of the camp the authority of the central war 
administration* 

Had such a corps existed during the late war, how Benefits de- 

, , , , . . 1 i . 1 rivablc from 

mcalculable a savmg in men, money, and material guch a corps. 
would have been effected. As a mere question of eco- 
nomy^ such an institution would be attended with the 
happiest results,* and, although the direct control of 
an intermediate agency might offend the dignity and 
lessen the importance of existing departments now im- 
mediately accoimtable to the War Office, it is not to be 
supposed that a minister responsible for the efficiency 
of military establishments and for the profitable applica- 
tion of the public resources, would allow himself to be 
deterred by consideration for individual interests or 
feelings from placing our administrative system upon a 
sound and firm basis. 

The following outline of the constitution, functions, 
and responsibilities of the different army departments 
may serve to illustrate the necessity, more particularly 
on active service, of a more centralized responsibility in 
the non-combatant branches of the army. 

* Sir Charles Treveljan Btated> in his evidence before the 
Commission of Enquiry on Army Purchase, that, by the esta« 
bhshment of an institution similar to the Intendance, '^we 
should save at the commencement of the next war more than 
enough to buy up all the vested interests connected with the 
purchase system.'' — See "Report on Army Purchase," Ques- 
tion 4665, page 298. 
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1. The CommiBsariat 

The supply of provisions and forage to the army, at 
all places and under all circumstances, is the legitimate 
function of a " Commissariat/' and every duty uncon- 
nected with this object is foreign to the character and 
intention of this department. A reference to a previous 
chapter will show by what means the English commis- 
sariat came to be charged with various duties of a 
financial and local description, until "supply duties'' 
came to form but a small portion of the prescribed 
functions of the department. 

When on the creation of a minister of war, and the 
consolidation of military departments which ensued^ tlie 
direction of the commissariat was transferred from 
the Treasury to the War Office, a favorable opportunity 
was afforded for removing the anomalies which charac- 
terised that department, and of uniting its duties to its 
legitimate purpose. 

It was accordingly in contemplation to relieve the 
commissariat from its financial duties, for the perform- 
ance of which a distinct body of Treasury agents was to 
be formed, and this arrangement would probably have 
led to the creation of a department of general supervision 
and control over the different administrative services of 
the army. 

The expense of maintaining double establishments at 
all our military stations abroad caused this plan to be 
abandoned in favor of the present system, under which 
the officers of the commissariat are not only confirmed in 
their character as financial agents but invested with the 
additional office of controllers of army expenditure. 

In this capacity the commissariat officer is held respon- 
sible for the proper appropriation of all funds voted for 
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miliiary purposes^ and exercises on foreign stations that 
fSnanciftl oontrol over army expenditure which in England 
is exercised directly by the Treasury. The expediency 
of lodging such a power in the hands of an executive 
officer subordinate to the department, the expenditure of 
whioh he is required to oontrol, may be doubted, and the 
divided allegiance which is imposed upon the comnussariat 
is another objectionable feature in the present system. 

The difficulty of serving two masters is proverbial ; 
but a commissariat officer has to serve several. He is 
primarily responsible to the war minister; for his disci- 
pline and local duties he answers to the military autho- 
rities ; for his financial duties to the Treasury ; and on 
matters of account he corresponds with the Treasury 
Board, the Accountant-general at the War Office, the 
Paymaster -general, and the Auditors of public accounts. 

The following are now the principal duties of the com- 
missariat : — ^ 

^1. Raising funds by the negotiation of bills of ex- Its duties, 
change or otherwise. 

2. Control of army expenditure within authorized 
credits, and approving and ordering of all pay- 
ments for military services. 

3. The custody of the " treasury chest" (generally 
called " military chest"), and payment by im- 
prest to other departments, or in detail to 
parties entitled, of all army services. 

4. The supply of funds for naval and colonial ser- 
vices, under prescribed regulations. 



■s 



i 



* This refers only to iho commisflariat on foreign stations. 
The very limited establishment maintained in the United 
Kingdom is employed almost exclusively in exercising a 
general supervision over the supplies furnished under con- 
tracts entered into by the war department. 

K 2 
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and responsf- 



I 
I 



5. The supply of provisions, forage, fuel, and light 
to the troops by contract, purchase, or requisi- 
tion, and the issue of the same to regiments 
and corps. 

6. Forming contracts for all services and supplies 
on account of the war department, including 
the hire of lands and buildings, and engineer 
and barrack services. 

7. The supply of land transport (where no mili- 
tary train exists) and of inland navigation; 
also, where there is no naval agent, the making 
of agreements and charterparties for sea-going 
vessels. 

8. Acting as paymasters to the corps of royal 
artillery and royal engineera* 

9. The examination, revision, and compilation of 
the annual estimates for army expenditure in 
all branches of the military service. 

""lO. Eendering accounts of receipts, disbursements, 
and issues to the Treasury, the War Office, and 
the Audit Office, and for non-effective services 
to the Paymaster-general ; and corresponding 
with those departments upon all matters falling 
under their respective jurisdiction. 

The commissariat is responsible to the war depart- 
ment for all its transactions connected with military 
supplies and War Office expenditure, and to the Board 
of Treasury for general financial duties ; and its corre- 






8 



* This duty formerly devolved on the ordnance store- 
keepers' department. The ordnance corps so rarely act 
together in a large body, that paymasters have never been 
attached to their establishment. There is now, however, one 
chief paymaster stationed at the headquarters of the corps at 
Woolwich. 
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spondence is conducted with those two offices accord- 
ingly. 

In addition to these duties, the commissariat is Local duties, 
charged with various services of a local nature ; in the 
Australian colonies, at Oibraltar^ and Bermuda, for in- 
stance, with the supply of provisions, stores, and build- 
ings for convict establishments ; in Canada, the periodical 
distribution of presents to North American Indians in 
return for lands ceded to the Crown ; also, in most of our 
foreign possessions, the payment of Chelsea pensioners, 
magisterial and ecclesiastical establishments; in some 
instances, the custody and disbursement of colonial funds 
also devolves upon the commissariat. 

In consequence of the commissariat not being em- Effects of the 
ployed in the United Kingdom* except in the super- ^^^'^Z unior- 
intendence of contractors, the system of supply at home 
and in the colonies is quite distinct ; and as garrison 
duties and those in the field further differ most mate- 
rially, a transition from home service to foreign service, 
and from peace to war, is attended with unnecessaiy 
abruptness and disturbance to our military economy.f 

* The duties performed by the commissariat abroad are on 
home stations performed by the different branches of the War 
Office, the Paymaster-gencrars department, and the army 
agents ; the allowances to the latter alone amount to within a 
trifle of the pay of the entire commissariat staff on foreign 
stations, being no less than 37,140/. a year. The substitution 
of a more legitimate official body for "army agents" is a 
reform urgently cfdled for, and it is to be hoped that the 
interests of a few influential and wealthy individuals will not 
much longer be allowed to outweigh the requirements of the 
public service. 

f Here the example of the French might be beneflcially 
followed ; they have but one system of supply, whether in 
France, in Algeria, or in the field, while we have one for the 
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An asBimilatioD of the regiilationB goyenuDg our supply 
duties throughout the British Empire, and rendered.aa 
far as possible applioable to field service, would tend in 
a great measure to prevent the occurrenoe of that con- 
fusion and -waste which must always be expected to 
result from a sudden change of system. 
Organization, The commissariat at present retains the organization 
introduced under the Duke of Wellington in 1808 ; the 
establbhment is as follows :— 



Officers* H 



1 commissary-general, 
12 deputy commissaries-general, 
36 assistant commissaries-general, 
^70 deputy assistant commissaries-general. 



Total . 119 



United Kingdom, another for tho colonies, a third for tho 
field, and a fourth for India. Even the system adopted in our 
camps of instruction, so far from being a training for active 
service, is utterly inapplicable to the field ; indeed, the com- 
missariat may be said to bo entirely unrepresented in our 
camps in England and Ireland as far as these are to be con- 
sidered as schools for field service. 

* The French Intendance consists of the following offi- 
cers:—* 

28 intendantS) with the relative rank of brigadier- 

general* 
78 sous-intendants, Ist class, with the relative rank 

of colonel on the staff. 
90 sous-intendants, 2nd class, with the relative rank 

of lieutenant-colonel on the staff. 
52 adjoints, Ist class, with the relative rank of major 

on the staff. 
26 adjoints, 2nd class, with the relative rank of 
^^^^ captain on the staff. 

Totjil 274 officers. 
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r 60 established eommissariat clerks^ 
Clerks - -| 77 assistant and temporary clerks, 
V (Not in the line of promotion.) 

{26 storekeepers, 
78 assistant storekeepers, 
54 issuers. 



No one can enter the superior branch but as an Service. 
established derk, and one year's service in that rank 
is necessary before promotion to a commission ; a 
deputy assistant commissary-general must serve four 
years, an assistant five years, and a deputy com* 
missary-general three years, before being eligible for 
promotion.* 

A commissary-general is only employed in the field 
or upon duties of great importance ; the principal foreign 
stations are under the charge of deputy commissaries- 
general, those of minor importance, of assistants, and in 
some few cases, deputy assistant commissaries-generaL 

Promotion takes place partly by seniority and partly Promotion. 
by selection; but in this respect, and in most other 
matters connected with the administration of the com- 
missariat, there is an entire want of any defined system 
to r^ulate the position and prospects of its ofiicers ; 
this has long been felt as a serious evil> which, it is 
hoped, may ere long be remedied. 

The officers of the commissariat bear the Queen's Rank and pay» 
commission under the sign manual, but do not hold 



* These conditions may be relaxed in as far as the service in 
each rank is concerned, but the aggregate period of service in 
the different ranks is obligatory, and thirteen years' service is 
required to qualify an officer for the rank of commissaryr 
general. 
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military rank, and cannot exercise command, but [have 

a relative army rank, wliicli serves to regulate their 

allowances and precedence.* 

The scale of pay f is as follows : — 

Eelativo Army Bank. Daily Pay. 

Commissary-general - Brigadier-general -jf4 14? 11 

Deputy Commissaiy- i Lieutenant-colonel - 1 8 6 

general | ""^^'^ *^^^^ J^^""^ 

*^ '' service as major. 



* The military officer in command of a station or force 
would, however, take precedence of a commissariat officer on 
the same station even though the latter held a higher relative 
rank ; this is perfectly intelligible, since the right of command 
necessarily supersedes all others. It is more difficult to account 
for the practice which occasionally prevails of making military 
officers presidents of deliberative boards of which civil officers 
of a superior relative rank are members ; as the presidency of 
such a board, cannot possibly involve any question of military 
command, and it may be presumed that a medical or a com- 
missariat officer is from his professional knowledge at least 
as competent for such a duty as a regimental officer, the 
relative rank should on these occasions be allowed to decide the 
precedence. 

Vauchelle says of relative army rank, " les assimilations 
ne sent, aprfes tout, que lo moyen donn^ de mesurer lo degr6 
de consideration exterieure dii, selon les formes militaires, 
a des administrateurs, qui vivent pendant la paix, comme 
pendant la guerre avec I'arm^e, du sein de laquclle its sont 
sortis pour se vouer a Fimportante et difficile tache de pourvoir 
a tous ses b^soins au milieu de privations, de souffrances, ct de 
perils partag^s avec 0110.** 

f Officers below the rank of commissary-general receive 
an additional rate of pay when in charge of a foreign station, 
in order to meet the pecuniary responsibility attaching to their 
position, and with an army in the field officers of all ranks 
become entitled to eactra war pa^/, or, more properly speaking, 
to their original pay, as established by the Duke of Wellington, 

[but 
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Relative Army Rank. Daily Pay. 

£ 8. d. 
Assistant Commissary- 1 

general /C^P*^ - - OU 3 

Deputy - Assistant- .j^^^^^^^ _ . o 9 6 

Commissary-general J 

Established Commis- "i . 

sariat Clerk j 8^ " 



Storekeepers 

Assistant Store- I Non - commissioned 



keepers - j officers 




Issuers 

The total charge for the commissariat establishment Total ezpenM. 
for the cmrent year is under 45,000?., exdusive of the 
pay of the subordinate stafif^ which amounts to about 
20,000t Considering that the entire army expenditure 
in the colonies passes directly through the hands of the 
officers of the commissariat ; and that in addition to 
financial duties of such magnitude, and involving so great 
a pecuniary responsibility, and the supply of the entire 
army, they perform various extra-official duties, it will 



but was reduced by the Treasury on the conclusion of the 
war in 1817. The rates of war and charge pay are now as 
follows : — 

8. d, £ s. d, 
Oommissary-general - - - -1180 

Tx x_ • r-^* *^^ Cape of Grood") ,q ^"\ 

""l^^rS" .{ Hope . . A'^ ^0 9 6 

•^ * I Elsewhere - - - 9 6J 

Assistant commis- r In the Tropics - ' "^ ^\o k n 
sary-general -t Elsewhere - - 5 OJ 

6 
K 5 



sary-general 
Deputy-assistant commissary-general - - 2 6 5 
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appear that the expense of this department is propor- 
tionately, if not positively, less than that of any other 
department of the army.* 

The charge for half-pay of the commissariat is 31,000i. ; 
this includes 150 officers of all ranks, a considerable 
number of whom are young and active officers, who 
were reduced at the conclusion of the last war, and who 
are supposed to be available for service, whenever they 
may be called upon. 

The subordinate commissariat staff are entitled to 
pensions under the provisions of the Civil Superannua- 
tion Act. 

Appointments to the commissariat are made by the 
Secretary-of-State for War, and candidates are required 
to pass an examination before being confirmed in their 
nominations.! 

The Medical Departmentt 

Medical staff This important branch of the public service is divided 
into two sections ; the first composed of medical staff 
officers, the second of regimental surgeons ; the duties 
and organization of the latter have already been briefly 



Sabordinate 
Bta£ 



First app<nnt* 
ments. 



• The cost of the machinery for raising and disbursing the 
entire military expenditure in the colonies, for provisioning 
the army, and performing the various other duties devolving 
on the commissariat, amounts to little more than one per cent, 
on the foreign army expenditure ; there are few private esta- 
blishments the business of which is conducted on such moderate 
terms. 

f For new organization of the commissariat, see Appendix I., 
page 440. 

J It has been shown in previous chapters how the medical 
department of the army, after having passed through many 
stages, arrived at its present organization. 
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treated of under the head of *' Regimental Organization/' 
The officers of the medical staff* consist of — 

5 inspectors'general, Ranks. 

1 3 deputy inspectors-general^ 
21 staff surgeons, first clafis, 
48 staff surgeons, second class, 
101 assistant surgeons. 
The duties of the three former ranks are entirely ad- Duties, 
ministrative and inspectorial ; these classes of officers 
not practising their professions, but exercising a general 
supervision over the executive medical officers, and 
directing the administration of hospital and sanitary 
establishments. Thus an inspector or deputy inspector- 
general, would rarely in person attend the sick or 
wounded, nor would he, as a rule, interfere with the 
mode of treatment adopted by the executive medical 
officer, who is thus left to bear his full professional re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, the superintending staff 
officers assume the direction of all administrative arrange- 
ments connected with military hospitals, and thus re- 
lieve the surgeon from all duties unconnected with the 
actual treatment of his patients. 

It has been objected that the inspectorial and Defects of 
superintendent element in the army medical depart- department 
ment is out of proportion to the strength of the 
working staff; and the example of the French has 
been cited in support of this argument ; but it is over- 
looked that in the French service certain officers of the 
Intendcmce stand very much in the position of the 
superior officers of our medical staff, and exercise a 

• These numbers are exclusive of Medical Staff Officers 
of the Queen's service employed in India, who are borne on 
the establishment of the East India Company's service. 

t The Royal Warrant of 1st October 1858, effects some 
important changes in the constitution and emolument of the 
Medical Department* See Appendix H, p . 439. 
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direct and powerful control over the administration of 
military hospitals. It would be very inexpedient (in- 
deed were it desirable^ it would be impracticable,) to 
introduce a similar system into out service; and it 
is not easily understood how, in a country where 
medical science and its professors take so high a 
rank, the interference of a non-professional body in the 
details of medical administration is tolerated. The 
French army surgeon is de facto a subordinate mem- 
ber of the IntendancSi amenable to the authority, and 
dependent in a great measure for his advancement 
upon the testimony of an officer necessarily inca- 
pable of forming a just opinion of his professional 
merit. Nor is this all ; the system is calculated to 
destroy all sympathy between the surgeon and his 
patients. If a sick man requires any indulgence or 
comfort, it is not to the medical officer but to the in- 
tendant that he must address himself; and to such 
an extent is the power of the latter carried, that the 
surgeon may not order a window to be opened in a 
hospital to improve the ventilation without first re- 
quiring the consent of the intendant^ or, in his absence, 
of his subordinate officer, whose position is analogous 
to that of our purveyor.* Even the hours for visiting 
the sick are prescribed by the intendant, who is re- 
quired to report upon the regularity of the surgeon's 
attendance, and who can actually forbid his prescrib- 
ing any medicine or diet not included in the French 
Pharmacopoeia^ or differing from the dietary table es- 
tablished in the hospital f 

♦ A French medical officer observed to the author '* In 
England the purveyors are under the doctors, in France they 
are placed in authority over them." 

•f The following extract from Vauchelle convey^ a concise 
description of the organization of the French medical service: — 

<^ The medical officers are under their own organization > 
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The rules of admission to and advanoement in the Admission. 
medical service may be summed up as follows: — 

Every candidate for admission in the medical service 
is required to furnish the Director-General of the 



formed into a corps entitled * The Medical Department of the 
Land Forces.' 

'* The two professions of physicians or surgeons are amal- 
gamated under the denomination of army surgeon. 

" The profession of the apothecary continues to be distinct. 

" The following table shows the * cadre' of the corps as now 
organized : — 

'Inspectors - - - - - 7' 
r 1st class 40' 



Principal surgeons 
urgeon < gyj-g^^^j^g . 

J Assistant surgeons 
'Inspectors 



80 



320 



Apothe- 
caries 



I 2nd class 40 J 
fist class 1001 
1 2nd class 220 J 
/1st class 340 IggQ 
1 2nd class 340 J 

. 1 

10 



^1087 



Principal apothecaries ( l^\ ^]^^ 
^ ^ 1 2ndx;lass 

Apothecaries - -(i'Vl*^ 
1 2nd class 

Assistant apothecaries ( i^* ^1*^^® 
1 2nd class 



51 

5J 

30 J 
45^ 
45 J 



45 



90 



> 146 



1233 



^* This establishment remains the same in peace and in war. 

** In the event of insufficiency in numbers, it is supplied by 
auxiliary medical officers appointed by the minister of war or 
the intendants ; their number is not limited, but varies with 
the wants of the army in the field. 

" The Imperial School of Military Surgery and Pharmacy 
at Paris receives professional pupils^ who purpose entering the 
army medical department, and who are required to undergo 
one year's probationary -service conjointly with the auxiliary 
surgeons. 

" This school is the recruiting department of the corps. 
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Army Medical Department with a certificate vouching 
for his respectability, together with a diploma fix>m 
the Boyal College of Surgeons of London^ Dublin, or 
Edinburgh, or of the Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Glasgow^ or of Trinity College, Dublin; he 
is then subjected to a competitive examination, and, 
according to its result, rejected or attached to the 
General Hospital at Chatham, where he undergoes a 
probationary service until a vacancy admits of his 



*^ To be admitted to the school, candidates arc required, — 
"1. To be native Frenchmen. 

**2. To be Doctors of Medicine or Masters of Pharmacy 
(Maitre en Pharmacie) of one of the Colleges or Faculties 
of France. 
*^ 3. To bo exempt from all physical disabilities. 
*< 4. To bo able to pass the prescribed examination. 
*' 6. To be under twenty-eight years of age. 
" A certain number of inspectors forms, under the Minister 
of War, a Council, called * The Military Council of Health,' 
which directs and superintends in all that concerns the art of 
healing^ the branches of the medical service, and furnishes all 
requisite information on matters connected with it. 

<* Individually the inspectors are charged with annual 
medical inspections. 

" With an army they may be charged with the Direction of 
the Medical Department. In this position, which the Minister 
may also bestow upon a principal surgeon, they perform under 
the chief intendant the functions of members of the Military 
Council of Health. 

*' The inspectors of apothecaries and the principal apothe- 
caries perform with regard to their branch the same duties. 

"As to tho other surgeons, they are distributed among 
regiments and corps, and the various hospital establishments." 
In addition to the above staif, these 300 " officiers (TadminiS" 
tration des hopitauxy** performing in their different grades 
the functions of our purveyors, medical clerks, and hospital 
Serjeants. These persons are under the immediate orders of 
the Intendance. 
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being posted as assistant surgeon either to the staff ' 
or to a regiment. 

The following *are the relative ranks and rates of Rank and pay. 
pay of the officers of the medical staff who hold the 
Queen's commission :— 

Daily Pay, 
according to 
Belative Armj length 

Bank. of Service. 

Inspector*general - Brigadier-general 36^. to 40^. 

Staff surgeon, 1st class Major - - 19$. „ 24^. 
Ditto 2nd class Captain - - 13^.^ 22^. 
Assistant staff surgeon Lieutenant - 10^. — 

In addition to these rates of pay, medical officers Extra pay. 
at the head of tbeir department, on foreign stations 
or in the field, receive a daily allowance rising from 
Be. to 20d. a day, according to the number of troops 
under their professional charge. 

A service of five years is required to qualify an Seryice. 
assistant surgeon for advancement to the superior rank ; 
as a general rule seniority governs promotion, but in the 
case of distinguished service the claims of a medical 
officer may be recognised and rewarded without reference 
to his length of service. 

The principal stations in the United Kingdom and Stations, 
in the Colonies are under the charge of inspectors and 
deputy inspectors-general ; those of minor importance 
of Ist class staff surgeons ; staff surgeons of the 2nd class, 
and assistant staff surgeons are attached to general 
hospitals. 

The charge for the pay of the 188 medical staff officers Charge, 
employed in the United Kingdom and the Colonies 
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(exclusive of Iiklia), including 6 apothecaries and 21 
dispensers^ araoun s to 67,610Z. 
Half-pay. The half-pay and retired allowance* of 179 officers of 

the medical staff amounts to 46,9522. 

Purveyor's Department. 

Purveyor's This is a subordinate branch of the medical service, 

department. ^^^ ^^^j^g ^^ ^j^.^^^ consist in the details of hospital 

economy under the directions of the superior medical 
officers. 

Its origin. The office of purveyor was instituted in the early 

part of the Peninsular war, but previously to that period 
"hospital stewards" were employed at some of the 
principal military hospitals in the performance of corre- 
sponding duties.* 

Abolition and On the conclusion of the Peace of 1815, the establish- 

reorganization. j^^j^^ ^f purveyors was virtually abolished,! and it was 
not until on the outbreak of the Russian war that this 
branch of the service was re-organized, it having been 
found absolutely necessary to relieve medical officers 
from the details of hospital supply and account^ and 
extra-professional duties. 

Duties. Purveyors are now required to provide military 

hospitals with all provisions, stores, furniture, and sup- 
plies of every description, with exception of medicines, — 
to keep nominal registers of the admission and dis- 
charge of patients, and to take charge of their arms 
and clothing ; to keep accounts of hospital expenditure ; 
superintend servants and other attendants ; to report 
upon the state of the buildings and make requisitions for 

* Dr. Jackson, in his work ^'On the Formation and 
Economy of ArmieSy^ describes the Purveyors as ** Com- 
missioned Stewards." 

f A few purveyors only continued to be employed in the 
United Eangdom at the principal medical stations. 
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the necessary repairs ; to make the wills of patients and 
conduct funeral arrangements ; and ^to maintain order 
and cleanliness throughout the hospital. 

Purveyors are authorized to draw from the commis- 
sariat all such supplies as that department may be able 
to furnish, and to avail themselves of existing commis- 
sariat contract& In case of necessity they are allowed 
to enter into separa^te contracts;* they are also em- 
powered to receive imprests of money from the Treasury 
Chest for which they account to the War Department. 

The position of the purveyor towards the medical Position of 
department is capable of being more clearly defined ; it P'"^y**"- 
would appear desirable that his responsibility should be 
entirely local, that in all matters connected with hospital 
administration he should be strictly under the orders 
of the medical officer in charge, and that his accoimts 
should be rendered to the local commissariat In fact 
the purveyor's department should be a subordinate 
branch of the commissariat, placed at the disposal of the 
medical department for the performance of special duties, 
but continuing in all matters of account responsible to 
the commissariat 

Such an arrangement would strengthen the authority 
of the medical officer, who should reign supreme within 
his hospital, ensure promptness and regularity of supply, 
and afford every guarantee for the exercise of due 
economy. 



* This should not be ; the officers of the commissariat are 
the legitimate agents for entering into all contracts for army 
services abroad, and no circumstances can arise in which this 
duty would not be better performed by them than any other 
department. To allow more than one agent of the Govern- 
ment to bid for supplies must necessarily have the effect of 
raising prices. 

L 
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The purveyor s department consists of the following 
grades :- 





Relative Daily 
Army List of 
Rank. Pay. 


1 purveyor-in-chief 
1 deputy purvey or-in- 

chief 
28 purveyors 

89 purveyors' clerks 


Major - SOa. 

Captain - 17«. 

Lieutenant lOs. to 208. 
(after 15 years, 
junior captain). 

Ensign - 7a to 11«. 6(2. 


119 officers. 





The annual charge for the pay of these officers is 
19,830Z. 

All appointments to the purveyor's department, are 
made by the Secretary- of-State for war. 

The Chaplain's DepaHment 

Chaplaixtt. The period at which it first became a practice to 

attach chaplains to bodies of troops, is not to be fixed 

Their origin, with any degree of accuracy. During the reign of 
Queen Mary we first find chaplains borne on the strength 
of the army, their daily pay being 28. a day ; under 
Queen Elizabeth the pay was reduced to Is. ; under 
King William it was again raised to 4«. Up to the 
commencement of the present century, the office of 
military chaplain was saleable, and not only that, bnt 
the holders of the office were not required to accompany 
the army, provided they paid a deputy to do their 
duty ; and the nomination of regimental chaplains was 
considered so much a legitimaJie branch of the patronage 
of commanding officer, that on the re-organization of 
the chaplain's department towards the end of last 
century. Government thought itself called upon to pay 
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the sum of 70021 to all colonels of regiments, in order to 
indemnify them for the loss of this source of emolument. 
Baron Dupin says : — 

"In 1795, Grenend Abercromby, preparing an expedition 
against onr American possessions, promulgated an order to 
the chaplains of all the corps of his army to repair to head- 
quarters, to agree upon the number of their body who should 
accompany the troops ; but the reverend gentlemen earnestly 
represented that thej had purchased their religious employ- 
ments with a perfect understanding and according to a formal 
promise, that they were never to be called upon to serve 
personally provided they engaged a deputy. Not a single 
chaplain consented to repair to head-quarters." * 

In 1796, this department was placed upon a better Re-organxsap^ 
footing, the pay of chaplains in the United ELingdom 
was raised to seven shillings, and on foreign service to 
ten shillings a day, and a chaplain-general was placed 
at the head of the service. 

During the Peninsular War the department was Religiowi tole- 
re-organized ; instead of being as hitherto appointed to British Go- 
regiments, chaplains were now attached to brigades, ▼«ram«nt 
and the nature of their duties was more clearly defined. 
Although no provision had as yet been made for the 
religious instruction of dissentients from the established 
religion in the army, the following testimony, borne 
by a Frenchman and a Boman Catholic, to the tolerance 
of our Government cannot fail to prove gratifying : — 

" Notwithstanding the zeal of the Government for the 
established religion, which must be so much the greater in 
consequence of the Prince being invested with the character 
of Supreme Pontiff, the intolerance of the executive power 
towards the Catholics diminishes daily. The chiefs of corps 
are enjoined to take particular care that no soldier professing 
the Catholic religion be punished for not attending divine 
service as performed by the Church of England. It is desired, 

* One did join, and was made chaplain-general of the army, 
pour encourager les autres. 

L 2 
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The purvev^- ' ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ to enjoy tlie 

^^wheneYer it can be done wit! 
^^S^JI^/^l^sable duties of the service.*'* 



grades :— ^^.^wheneYet it can be done without 






^'i^'^'^ ir^ Mve gone farther, and provided 
^^ ^^ (fffferent Christian denominations, in 
l^'^i^'^^t no Boldier shall be without the means of 
^,'j^diy^ne worship, and receiving religious instruo- 
^gcooTdh^ to his faith. Thus, during the late war, 
*!^ were Boman Catholic and Presbyterian chaplains 
^pointed and paid by the State to celebrate divine 
gorvice, and to attend to the spiritual welfare of the 
golSera belonging to their religion. And throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies all means are adopted, 
and no expense is spared, to afford the soldier, whatever 
be his creed, every facility for attending service and receiv- 
ing instruction according to his own form of worship. 
^^(i«ie with In this respect England stands alone, and sets a 
^erooontne*. j^^y^ example to the rest of the world. In no other 

State does the public provide for the religious wants 
of its soldiers except according to the established faith ; 
and even where sufficient tolerance exists to exempt 
dissentients from the religion of the State from attend- 
ance upon its celebration, no means are adopted, even 
for the dying, to secure them the aid and comfort of 
ministers of their own religion.! 

♦ Dupin. 

f In the army of the United States, though it is principally 
composed of Irish Roman Catholics, no provision whateyer is 
made by the State for the religious instruction of the members 
of that Church serving as soldiers. This may not be owing to 
any feeling of intolerance, though the American Government 
is not free from a suspicion of such motives, since it is con- 
trary to law to celebrate the Church of England service in its 
integrity, in any part of the States. The British minister and 
consuls, indeed, were formally refused permission to have 
divine worship according to their own forms performed in 
their private bouses for the benefit of their countrymen. 
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The chaplain s department is now established as Organiiatioii. 

follows : — 

1 chaplain general, 

22 commissioned chaplainsy 

35 assistanir chaplains* 

The pay of the chaplains is 16a. a day, rising on Rank and pay* 
a progressive scale to 22«. 6d. ; that of the assistant- 
chaplains ranges from 2002. to 4002. a year, according 
to the extent and importance of their duties ; the annual 
cost of the establishment is about 15,0002. a year» The 
chaplains and assistant-chaplains are attached to the 
principal militaiy stations at home and abroad. In the 
field they are stationed at the head-quarters of the army, 
the principal hospitals, and with brigades. 

In addition to this establishment, however, there are Allowaneet to 
allowances made to clergymen of various denomina- ""^^^^^^^ 
tions for performing divine service to the troops at minor 
stations at home and abroad, which, together with the 
cost of religious books and contingencies, amount to 
20,0002. ; making the total expenditure for divine service Total charge, 
throughout the army 35,0002. 

Appointments to the chaplain's department are made Joint ap^ofait- 
by the Secretary-of-State for War on the recommen-™*" 
dation of the chaplain-general. 

The Military Store Deparlinent 

The duties of this department consist in receiving, nuitary store- 
holding, and issuing every description of military ^^P®"* 
stores as distinguished from provisions, such as arms, 
clothing, camp equipage, &c. 

Previously to the consolidation of departments conse- 
quent upon the establishment of a war ministiy, the 
store department formed a branch of the ordnance, 
and storekeepers on foreign stations were members of 
the Board of respective officers of Ordnance, under whose 
joint responsibility all matters connected with the expen- 
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diture of artillery and engineer services were conducted. 
Storekeepers abroad were also the paymasters of the 
military ordnance corps. 
TMx datiefl. At present, however^ the duties of these officers are 
confined to the receipt and issue of all non-consumable 
army stores ; they further exercise a general supervision 
over the accounts of barrack-masters, and receive imprests 
of money from the commissariat for incidental expendi- 
ture, for which they account to the war department. 

The military store department has been recently 
established as follows: — * 

Bank and pay. Relative Itank. Scale of Salary. 

3 principal military 

storekeepers - 
7 militaiy store- 
keepers - 

21 deputynstorekeepers 

68 assistant ditto 

70 derks, 1st class 

88 derks, 2nd class 

247 

Ihereaaeof The salaries rise by an annual increase of from lOZ. 

•salarr. 

to 25L On foreign stations extra pay is allowed^ varying 

according to rank from 102. to 702. a year. 
Total charge. The annual pay of the officers of the store depart- 
ment amounts to 67,000Z.t 

* The military store officers hold their appointments under 
the commission or warrant of the Secretary of State for War. 
. f It may be worthy of consideration whether the duties of 
this department might not be as efficiently and far more 
economically performed by officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the army than by a body of civilians. Retired field 
officers would probably for 200/. or 300/. a year undertake the 
direction of the principal arsenals ; the less important stations 
might be placed under the charge of captains; the clerical 



- Lientcolonel ^750 to ^850 


- ditto 


640 „ 


680 


- Major 


870 „ 


490 


- Captain 


260,, 


330 


. Lieutenant - 


160,, 


220 


- Enmgn 


80 „ 


120 
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The Barrack Department. 

All barracks, quarters, and. other public buildings Barrack- 
used for military purposes are placed under the charge 
of barrack-masters who are responsible for their proper 
condition; they are required to make periodical in- 
speetions of the same, both with the view to the 
necessary repairs, and in order to ascertain the damage 
done by the troops in occupation, assessing the value 
of such damages according to prescribed rules, and 
receiving the amount from the corps indebted. 

They have the custody of every description of bar- Their duties. 
rack stores and furniture, and are responsible for the 
cleanliness and general good order of all buildings under 
their charge. 

Barrack-masters are, for the greater part, half-pay or 

retired military officers ;* the ranks and emoluments are Rank and pay. 

as follows :— 

Belative Army Bank. Daily Pay. 





20 barrack- 1 
masters J 


Ist class. Majors 


8. d. 8. d. 
16 to 20 




72 ditto 
6 ditto 


2d class, Captains 10 „ 
3d class, Lieutenants 7 6 


12 6 


Total 


98 officers. 










2 barrack "i Non-commissioned 
clerks J Officers 
164 barrack' 

Serjeants J " " 
271 ditto - , 


2 6to 
6„ 


4 
2 


Total 437 Non-commissioned Officers. 







duties being in all cases performed by non-commissioned 
officers holding warrant rank. 

* In most Continental armies the regimental adjutant is 
the officer responsible for the building occupied by his corps, 
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The annual pay of this establishment amounts to 
38,5002. 

The Royal Engineer Department 
EngiiiMr de- This consists of a body of civilians attached to the 
^ corps of Royal Engineers for assisting in the practical 

details of that service, superintending labor, conducting 
accounts, and performing the necessary clerical duties. 
DesiraUeto In most of the foreign armies these functions are 
commiMioned performed by non-commissioned officers of the corps of 
p2^*^*^^^ engineers, selected for their meritorious conduct and 
peculiar qualifications; and considering how superior 
a class of men enter the ranks of the Royal Engi- 
neers, it may become worthy of consideration whether 
the offices of derk of works and engineer derk might 
not with us be made prizes for our best qualified non- 
commissioned officers. Such an arrangement would 
probably attract many well-educated men into the 
corps of engineers, — form a powerful incentive for 
exertion and improvement, and undoubtedly result in 
a saving to the public 
Establishment The present establishment of the royal engineer de- 
partment consists of : — 
1 superintendent ; 
1 deputy surveyor ; 
Bank and paj. 174i derks of works, with salaries from 1102. to 
8002. a year ; 
6 draughtsmen, with salaries of 2002. a year ; 
99 clerks, with salaries of 802. to 3702 a year ; and 
66 temporary clerks and foremen of works. 

Fay and total The annual pay of the establishment, inclusive of 
*^"^^' that of office keepers, &c., is 65,0002. 

and the barrack service generally is under the direction of 
the Intendance. Our system of housing the troops will be 
found more fully discussed under the head of " Quarters and 
Encampments." 
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There are yet two departments, whichi although they 
do not appertain to the effective staff of the army, perform 
a very important part in our military economy ; these are 
the Recruiting Staff and the Penaionera* Staff, charged 
respectively with superintending the soldier in the 
first and in the last stage of his career. 

Recruiting Staff. 

All orders and regulations respecting recruiting Recniidng 
for the army emanate from the oflBce of the Adju-' 
tant-general to the forces ; and are carried out by 
the recruiting establishments formed in different dis- 
tricts of the United Kingdom. These are nine in EstaUishmcnt, 
number, and consist each of an inspecting field-officer, 
an adjutant, a paymaster, a staff surgeon, and a super- 
intending military officer, temporarily detached from 
his regiment for this service. These officers send their 
parties to the different towns and villages within their 
districts, making known the terms of enlistment, and 
inviting recruits to join the army. 

On arriving at the head-quarters of the district, the and daties. 
recruit undergoes an examination by the staff surgeon, 
and if approved, he is sent before a civil magistrate to be 
attested.* The paymaster next pays him the amount 
of bounty agreed upon, and he is despatched to join 
the regiment to which he is appointed. 

The pay, allowances, and expenses of the recruiting Pay *od 
staff in the United Kingdom, exclusive of payments to 
recruits, amount to about 30,000Z. a year. 

Staff Officers of Pensioners. 
This department consists of 113 officers, of whom 72 Staff officers 
are employed in England and Scotland, SO in Ireland, 

• This subject will be more fully treated in a subsequent 
chapter under the head of " Bounty." 
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Dotufl. ai^d 11 ^ ^^ Colonies ; th€y are charged with the 

daties of paying and orgimiinng military pensioneT8» 
of superintending their periodical training and exerdaes, 
and maintaining the body in a state of good order and 
military disciplinei 
F*7- Staff officers of penaoners mnst be r^imental cap- 

tains on the half-pay or nnattached pay of the army, 
and receive in addition to their non-effective pay 10^. 6d. 
or Ss. 6d. A day, according to thdbr dass, together with 
travelling expenses and contingent allowanoesL 
Total ditfge. The pay and allowances of this department, induding 
those of non-commissioned officers, amoont to about 
28,000?. a year. 
Beeapitalation The pay of the personnel of the administrative depart- 
tif^^SnJdYe ^^^^ of the army may be summed up as follows : — 
^^^•'^'^^ Commissariat department - - je66,000 



Medical 


9» 


- - 67,600 


Purveyors 


99 


- - 19,800 


Chaplains 


M 


- - 36,000 


Military store 


ft 


- - 67,000 


Barrack 


» 


- - 38,000 


Royal Engineer 


}> 


- - 56,000 


Recruiting Staff 


9> 


- - 30,000 


Pensioners' Staff 


19 


* 



Total pay of Administrative De- 
partments ... - je377,000 

This is equal to about 3^ per cent, on the total 
military expenditure. 

* This item is charged among the non-effective services of 
the armj. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHBfENTS OF 
THE ABMT. 

Until a recent period an opinion was unfortunately Wantof educa- 
prevalent, that education was not requisite to fit young Jj^y'i^roier 
men for military command, and the lad who showed the ^^^ 
least disposition to learn, and gave the smallest promise 
of intellectual improvement, was thought "good enough 
for the army," which was considered a convenient and 
honorable refuge for the idle and the ignorant. Thei*e 
were, no doubt, at all times many highly educated and 
accomplished officers in our army, but no bar existed to 
tbe admission of the uneducated, and the professional 
if not the general knowledge of a very large proportion 
of military officers was extremely limited, while &r too 
little importance was attached to superior attainments, 
upon which advancement did not in any material degree 
depend to encourage them in improving themselves by 
study and application. 

The scientific branches of the army should, however, Scientific 
be excepted ; these corps must^ at all times, have J^^** **" 
demanded more or less preliminary study and training ; 
and the necessity of giving a special professional educa- 
tion to young men aspiring to enter the "trains of 
artillery," or to become " practitioner engineers," must 
have made itself felt even at a period when the general 
standard of education in society was so low that it was 
no discredit to a gentleman to be scarcely master of its 
rudiments, and when wiiting with tolerable ortho- 
graphical and grammatical accuracy was classed among 
the higher accomplishmenta 
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Ifiliury A military school of training is said to have existed 

^^^ at Charlton, near Woolwich, in the time of the Stuarts, 
but the authentic basis of the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, cannot be carried back beyond the 
year 1741, when it was established by a warrant of EjLng 
George II.* This continued for about sixty years to be 
the only institution of the kind in Great Britain ; the 
lectures of the masters, of whom Thomas Simpson, the 
geometrician, was one of the first, were ordered to be 
attended by the ^ practitioner engineers, the officers, Ser- 
jeants, corporals, and cadetsf of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery not upon duty,"" and also by such ^^bombardiers, 
miners, pontoonmen, matrosses, and others of the said 
regiment as have a capacity and inclination to the same." 
used Vjr East The Court of Directors of the East India Company 
service. recognizing the importance of a preliminary training 

for their officers, availed themselves of the Royal 
Academy under arrangements entered into with the 
Master-General of the Ordnance in 1798, and continued 
to send their cadets to this institution until the com- 
pletion of their own college at Addiscombe in 1810. 

• " History of the Royal Military Academy," by Colonel 
F. Eardley Wilmot 

t The order of enumeration sufficiently demonstrates the 
difference in the position of cadets in those days and at pre- 
sent. The cadet was then a volunteer attached to a military 
body, associating with officers, but doing the duty of a private 
soldier. There were four or five such to each company of 
artillery in 1744; namely, two cadet gunners, with the pay 
of Is. 4d. a day, who on parade took the right of the gunners 
of the company, and two or three cadet matrosses, with the 
pay of Is. a day, who took the right of the matrosses. They 
were united into a distinct body, called the cadet company, 
in 1745, and gradually increased in number from 40 to 60, 
which was the establishment in 1782, and which ten years 
later rose to 90, and in 1806 to 188 cadets. The present number 
is 200. 
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Meanwhile drcumstances had arisen which induced In*^tiiti<m and 
the Gbyemment to recognize a private establishment for military col- 
the education of infEtntty and cavalry officers, with }f,^^ ^"^' 
reference more especially to the staff of tbe army, which 
has been formed at High Wycombe, in Bucks, by 
General Jarry, in 1799 ; and a royal warrant was issued 
in 1801 forming a Board of Commissioners of tbe Royal 
Military College, with its senior depaitment at High 
Wycombe, and the junior department at Great Marlow. 
Three years later Captain Douglas^ of the Royal Artil- 
lery, now General Sir Howard Douglas, being appointed 
superintendent of studies to assist General Jarry, the 
establishment assumed in all essential particulars the 
official character it has borne until the present time. 
The removal of both departments to Sandhurst took 
place in 1820, but the senior had for some years previ- 
ously been removed from High Wycombe to Famham. 

Changes of an important character have been recently Changes in ita 
® '' constitution* 

made in the erystem of the Royal Military College, and 

the vote of the House of Commons of April 26, 1858, 
which expressed the all but unanimous opinion of the 
country, in affirming the principle of competition as a test 
of qualification for the honor of bearing the Queen's 
commission, will, if it receive the royal assent, create a 
necessity for still further modifications of the warrant of 
1808, by which the coUege has hitherto been governed. 
It is difficult, therefore, at the present moment, to state 
otherwise than veiy generally the actual condition of our 
military educational establishments. 

The Council of Military Education, of which the Com- Council of 
mander-in-Chief is ea^ojfficio President, is entrusted with «^*<***<>^ 
the general duty of advising upon all questions of supe- 
rior military education ; that is to say, the education of 
officers ; that of non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
being, as hereafter shown, under tbe immediate direction 
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of the Secretary of State for War. This council, which 
consists of a vice-president^ five members^ of whom four 
are military officers, a secretary, and a staff of examiners^ 
directs all examinations, whether for first commissions or 
for staff appointments, and has visitorial powers over 
the military colleges, though it cannot directly interfere 
in their management. The council is also entrusted with 
the selection of professors and mastera 

The Royal Military College comprises two establish* 
ments, called respectively the Staff College and the 
Cadetfs College, which are imder one supreme head, with 
the title of Governor, and have also some members of 
their administrative staff in common ; in other respects 
they are distinct. 
Staff College. The Staff College, as its name implies, is intended for 
the education of officers for staff employment; it is 
calculated for thirty students, viz., twenty-five from 
cavalry, guards, and infentry ♦ of the Une, and five from 
artillery and engineers, who are required to have served 
for not less than three years, exclusive of leave of absence ; 
to have passed, if below the rank of captain, the examina- 
tion for a troop or company ; and to be recommended for 
staff employment by their commanding officers. They are 
then subjected to a competitive examination for entrance 
to the college before the Council of Education; or if 
serving abroad, before a board of officers appointed for 
the purpose. 

The course of study at the Staff College is limited to 
two years, but officers may enter the college for one year 
only, or with the sanction of the Commander-in-Chief, 
compete with the students at the final examination with- 
out passing through the college. 



Conneof 
study. 



KTMnination. 



*- No one regiment can supply more than one officer at a 
time for the Staff College. 
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Appo 



The names of the successful candidates are noted by Appointment 



the Commander-in-Chief for staff employment as vacan- 
cies occur ; no pledge can, however, be given that every 
officer so named will be employed upon the staff; all 
that the Qovemment can engage is, that after the year 
1860 no officer, with certain exceptions,* shall be so 
employed who has not passed through the college. 

There is a feature of great value in the new system ; it Candidates to 
is that every officer, before he is declared fit for the staff, ^J^ jJJj^J 
shall do duty for a certain period with each arm in which 
he has not abready served, in order to ensure his future 
acquaintance with the discipline and details of all branches 
of the army. It will thus no longer be possible for an 
infSEtntry officer, when placed upon the staff, to be wholly 
ignorant of the tactics of artillery and cavalry, or for 
the artillery and cavalry officer to feel at a loss in direct- 
ing the movements of infantry. 

The advantage of a measure so thoroughly calculated Benefit of tfaeee 
to secure the services of efficient officers for the important "^®"'"'■• 
duties connected with staff employment need not be 
dwelt upon. It has long been so obvious as to have been 
again and again urged upon the authorities, but it has 

* Officers who had reached the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in the armj on the promulgation of the new arraugement in 
December 1857, are exempted from examination. Thus, a 
captain in the Guards can hold a situation on the staff without 
submitting to anj test whatever i and field officers may like- 
wise be appointed to the staff for ^^ distinguished conduct m 
the field," though it must be obvious that the most brilliant 
gallantry in action affords not the slightest guarantee for the 
efficient performance of staff duties. 

It is to be hoped that most officers will not hesitate to waive 
their privilege in these cases, and that they will make it a 
point of honor to prove their qualification for any office con- 
ferred upon them, by submitting to the test imposed upon their 
less favored comrades. 
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been reserved for the present Commander-in-Chief to 
introduce this most valuable reform into our system of 
military education. 

Officers admitted to the Staff College continue in the 
receipt of their regimental pay, and are not required 
to make any payment on account of their course of 
instruction. 

Cadet college. Cadet College. — ^The subject of education is one upon 
which the greatest diversity of opinion exists in all 
countries, as is sufficiently proved by the various methods 
of public and private tuition, each of which has its advo- 
cates and admirers. Upon one pointy however, most 
Englishmen ai*e agreed, and that is, that an exdusively 
professional training at an early age, such as was formerly 
pursued at Sandhurst and Woolwich, is not only unne- 
cessary but mischievous, and that it is far preferable to 
allow the youths of the country to obtain their ordinary 
education at public or private schools, and to complete 
their special studies for the army at a more mature age. 
Admission and It is with this view that the recent changes have been 
course s u y. ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ constitution of the jimior department of 
Sandhurst Academy, now called the Cadet College, to 
which young men between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
years will be admitted by unrestricted competition, re- 
ceiving their commissions in the army without purchase 
after a course of two years study. The majority of students 
will necessarily be appointed to the cavalry and infantry, 
but a certain number will be. allowed to compete for 
admission to the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich,* 



• Cadets who wish to obtain commissions in the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers will be at liberty to attend any 
of the competitive examinations for admission to the Roysd 
Military Academy, and if unsuccessful will be allowed to retain 
their position at the Royal Military College. 
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and qualify themselves for service in tlie Eoyal Engineer 
and Artillery. 

Under this arrangement every educational establish- Advantages of 
ment in the kingdom will be able to present its candi* siwdf * ™ ^^^ 
dates for military service ; a common test will be applied 
to all on admission ; a common course of practical study 
will succeed, and the proved intelligence and ability of the 
most energetic of the youth of England will be concen- 
trated into one focus, and thence diverge to supply the 
various branches of the military service.* 

The great advantage derivable from young men des- 
tined for the same career being brought together and 
becoming acquainted with one another previously to their 
common start in life is thus secured, without imposing 
any trammels upon their general education and cha- 
ractei*3 at too early an age. 

The contributions payable by the Royal Military Col- Payments, 
lege cadets are as follows : — 

Per annum . 

1. Sons of private gentlemen - - -oPlOO 

2. „ admirals and general officers - 80 

3. „ general officers not having com- 
mand of regiments - - - - 70 

4. „ captains and commanders, royal 
navy, or effective field officers of the army 6 



* The benefits to the army and to the country generally 
which may be expected to result from the system of open 
competition are almost incalculable. While the army was a 
comparatively close career, it could not be a popular service 
among those classes which were as a rule excluded from it. 
Now that education has been established as the general test 
for admission, a tie has been created between the army and the 
people at large which will strengthen with years, and prove an 
unfailing support to Government under all circumstances. 
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Per annum. 

5. Sons of all officers of the army and navy 
under the above ranks - . . - £4iO 

6, „ officers of the army and navy who 
have died in the service, leaving their 
families in pecuniary distress - - 20 

There are, further, twenty " Queen's cadetships," in- 
tended for the orphans of officers who have fallen in 
action or died from the eflFects of their wounds or of 
disease contracted on service, leaving their families in 
reduced circumstances. 

Boys elected to a Queen's cadetship receive at the age 
of thirteen years a special allowance of 40i. a year, to 
enable them to qualify themselves ; and on attaining the 
age of sixteen enter the Eoyal Military College, and 
receive a gratuitous education for the army. 

EstabUshment. The following is the establishment of the Royal Mili- 
tary College : — 



J 

s 





£ 8. 


d. 


1 Governor _ _ _ 


1,000 


ay< 


1 Lieutenant-Governor 


885 6 


„ 


I Major . - - . 


800 


„ 


2 Captains ... 


138 7 


6 „ 


1 Paymaster and quarter- 






master _ . . 


197 6 


8 „ 


1 Biding-master 


136 17 


6 „ 


1 Adjutant - - - 


182 10 


„ 


1 Surgeon - - - . 


256 10 


„ 


1 Assistant surgeon - 


136 17 


6 „ 


1 Chaplain . _ . 


400 


„ 


9 Non-commissioned officers, ' 


ia. and Ss. t 


iday. 


13 Buglers and drummers, Is, 6d!. a day. 
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'^ f 18 Professors and masters, from 180i. to 460i. 
i J a year. 

^ I 4 Clerks, from lOOZ. to 200?. a year. 
^ [^ 1 Armourer, Ss. a day. 

The scale of the Royal Military College does not, how- Commissions 
ever, at present admit of its becoming the sole avenue *^^^^ 
to military service ; and about 200 first commissions will 
remain at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief for 
the benefit of deserving non-commissioned oflScers, or of 
gentlemen who may offer themselves for direct appoint- 
ment and satisfy such tests of qualification as may be 
imposed in those cases.* 

It would appear very desirable that an educational Educational 
test should bo established for the promotion of non- commissioned 
commissioned officers to the higher grades, with the im- ^^f^I^r^'^^'tije 
derstanding that a fixed number of commissions should ranks. 
be annually conferred upon those who proved themselves 
qualified for the honor. Nothing would more tend to 
raise the character of the lower branches of the army, 
and to attract into the ranks a superior class of men, 
than the understanding that the soldier s advancement 
must be ensured by his own. exertions. The test would 
not require to be of a very severe kind, since the practical 
knowledge possessed by a good non-commissioned officer, 
and the experience acquired in passing through the 
inferior regimental grades, would compensate to a great 
extent for higher attainments ; but he should in all 



* The age of candidates for direct appointment is esta- 
blished at from 18 to 21 years ; they are required to undergo 
an examination under the direction of the Council of Military 
Education, similar to that to which the students of the Hoyal 
Military College are subjected. Two trials are allowed to 
each candidate at any interval of time within the established 
limit of age. 

M 2 
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Management. 



cases be required to possess that degree of general edu- 
catiQii which would fit him for the society of gentlemen 
bearing the Queen's commission. 

Under such an arrangement, it may be predicted with 
all confidence that, in the course of a few years, the diffi- 
culty would not be to find, but to select, non-commis- 
sioned officers deserving and qualified for the honor of a 
commission. 

The Royal Military Academy ai Woolwich continues 
to be a school of application for the artillery and engi- 
neers ; it is recruited entirely by open competition, with 
a temporary exception in favour of the cadets fi:om the 
establishment at Carshalton,* which will terminate with 
the present year, when they wiU have been absorbed. 

Candidates for admission to the academy must be 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty years ; the 
course of study is about two years, or until the student 
shall have become sufficiently advanced in scientific know- 
ledge to pass the final examination for a commission in 
the Royal Artillery or Royal Engineers. 

The payments are required to be made in advance, at 
the rate of 62L iOs. for each half year, for the sons of 
private gentlemen ; but the sons of military officers are 
admitted on nearly the same terms as are established for 
cadets of the Royal Military College. 

The Royal Academy will for the future be under the 
Commander-in-Chief, as regards discipline and internal 
arrangements ; but all matters of finance will be directed 
by the Secretary of State for War. It is also under the 



* The establishment at Carshalton, near Sydenham, was 
formed in 1848, as a lower school to Woolwich academy, and 
was intended to remedy the serious moral evils resulting from 
the preparation of very young candidates in a garrison town like 
Woolwich ; the experiment was not, however, found successful, 
and no fresh admissions were made after 1854. 
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visitorial supervision of the Council of Military Educa- 
tion. 

The following is the establishment of the Royal Establishment. 

Military Academy : — 

Salary 
per annum. 



-g 






3 
a 



-S 






royal 



-} 



£ 
500 



200 
91 
73 
54- 15 
SO 






6 




d. 









from 501. to 100?. 



1 governor, lieut-colonel, 

artillery 

1 captain and paymaster - 

1 captain - - 

4 first lieutenants, at 

1 quartermaster, at 

1 surgeon, at 

15 non-commissioned officers 

9 professional instructors (officers of f from 911. to 

artillery or engineers) - - 1 SOOl. 

( from 80Z. to 
27 professors, lecturers, and masters | ^^^^ 

1 chaplain - - - - 260 

Iderk - ' - - 220 

_ 2 modellers - - from 90?. to 1 25?. 

The military officers employed in the academy receive 
their regimental pay in addition to the foregoing 

salaries. 

The junior estabHshment of Carshalton is Ukewise gj^^»t C«* 
presided over by a lieutenant-colonel of artillery, with 
a salary of 250?. a year ; the educational branch is com- 
posed of seven masters, with salaries varying from 60?. 
to 360?. a year. 

Army and Regi-mmtal Schools.— Ut^ to the commence- ^8'!^°"^ 
ment of the present century no provision had been made 
by the State for the instruction of soldiers or their families. 
While it was thought of little importance whether an 
officer were able to rea4 or write bis own language with 
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ordinary correctness it could scarcely have been con- 
sidered necessary or even desirable to extend to the 
common soldier the advantages of education. 

The first regimental school was established by the 
Duke of Kent in 1809 in his own regiment, the First 
Royals. Dupin, in referring to it, describes it as a 
wholesale manufactory for non-commissioned officers. 
In 1811, the Duke of York, impressed with the success 
of the experiment, resolved to extend it to the entire 
anny, and a general order of 1st January 1812 pro- 
mulgated the rules and regulations intended to govern 
these institutions. Although soldiers themselves were 
permitted to receive instructions in these schools they 
were mainly intended ** to give to the soldiers the com- 
fort of being assured that the education and welfare 
of their children are objects of their Sovereign s pa- 
ternal solicitude, and to raise from their offspring a 
succession of loyal subjects, brave soldiers, and good 
Christians/' 

General, commanding, and other officers were enjoined 
to use all effi)rts to render these schools efficient, and 
chaplains were required to visit them frequently and 
diligently scrutinize the conduct of the serjeant school- 
masters. 
Ich^h^^'''^'* In 1801 the Duke of York proposed the institution 
of an asylum for the maintenance and instruction of 
the orphan children of non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers, which was accordingly founded in that year, 
and which was opened for the reception of 700 boys 
and 300 girls* in 1803. 

The State, in thus providing a home for the children 
of its soldiers, might, without any imputation of unfair- 
ness, have claimed from them in return a certain period 



Superinten- 
deDce. 



* At present no girls are admitted* 
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of military service for which the training and education 
they receive peculiarly fit them ; but the generosity 
of the act was unqualified by any guch condition, and 
the pupils of the Royal Military Asylum (or ** The Duke 
of York's School " as it is commonly called after its royal 
founder) are at liberty to enlist in the army or to enter 
civil life ; the majority, however, probably firom the 
infiuence of early association, prefer the army.* 

The difficulty experienced in finding well-qualified Normal school, 
non-commissioned officers to undertake the duty of 
instructors in the regimental schools, led in 184J6 to 
the establishment, in connexion with the Duke of York's 
school, of a normal school for the training of army school- 
masters. 

From thirty to forty students are here admitted to a Conditions of 
two years' course of study ; the last half of which is *^'"**®***°- 
passed at the upper or model school, where they are 
taught the practice of teaching orally by lecture and by 
books. About one-third of these students are soldiers 
not under the rank of corporal, the remainder are from 
civil life ; the civilian candidates must be between the 
ages of nineteen and twenty-one, and are required to 
enter into a bond to enlist for general service in the 
army at the end of their course of instiiiction. 

Tlie examinations are conducted by the Inspector- Examinations, 
general of army schools, and soldiers on passing are 
discharged from their corps and re-enlisted for general 
service. They are then, in common with the successful 
civilian candidates, appointed by the Secretary of State 
to such regiments or garrisons as may require their 
service. 



* Of 767 boys discharged between the years 1842 and 1849, 
$14 enlisted in the army, and 253 entered civil life. 
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The Royal Military Asylum or '' Duke of York's 
School" thus answers the double purpose of giving an 
elementaiy edncation to children, and of training in- 
stmciors for soldiers and their families throughout our 
widely-scattered dominionsL Many a boy who learnt his 
earliest lessons at this noble institution, will probably 
return to it to qualify himself for conferring, in his turn, 
the blessings of education upon another generation of 
soldiers' children. 

The Royal Asylum is conducted under the direction of 
a Board of Commissioners, who make the regulations 
connected with its interior arrangements and economy 
and the admission of pupils. 

It is presided over by a commandant, with a salary of 

300Z. a year, and the foUowing staff: — 

£ 8. d, 
1 assistant and secretary, salary per annum - 182 10 

1 quartermaster - - „ „ - 180 

1 surgeon - - - „ ,, - 419 15 

1 dispenser - - - ,, „ - 136 17 6 

21 non-commissioned officers, from Is. 10(2. to 6«. a day. 

55 corporals (boys) from ] d to 3c2. a week. 

1 housekeeper 701. a year. 

28 nurses, servants, &c., from iOl, to 30Z. a year. 

The educational staff is composed of 1 head-master 
and chaplain, salary 4002. a year; and 12 masters and 
assistant masters with salaries rising from 40Z. to 2502. 
a year ; with 20 monitors and 14 pupil-teachera 

The normal school is conducted under the direction of 
the Inspector-General of Military Schools, an officer of 
the War Department, under whose charge the entire 
system of army education ftbat of officers excepted) is 
placed, and who is required to make periodical visits of 
inspection to the different stations occupied by our troops 
with the view of maintaining every description of gar- 
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i-ison or regimental school in a state of efficiency. He 
has three permanent assistants, with salaries of 450/. a 
year, stationed in the United Kingdom, and acting assist- 
ants in the Mediterranean and India, from whom he 
receives periodical reports upon every subject connected 
vrith the schools within their districts, by means of which, 
together with his personal inspection, he is enabled to 
keep the Secretary of State informed of the condition 
of every educational establishment in the army, and 
of the characters and capacities of the schoolmasters 
employed. 

The number of trained sclioolmasters at present on the Army school- 
establishment is 168, exclusive of those temporarily act-™"***"' 
ing in that capacity witli regiments of embodied militia ; 
they are divided into four classes, and the following are 
their ranks and rates of pay, and allowances : — Bank and pay. 









Lodging 








and Fuel 


Hank. 


DaUy Pay. 


Allowance 








per Week. 


First-class schoolmasters, ranking as 


s. 


d. 


s, d. 


warrant officers immediately after 








commissioned officers 


7 





10 


Second-class ditto, ranking with ser- 








geant-major - - - 


5 


6 


8 6 


Third-class ditto, ranking after ser- 








jeant-mnjor ... 


4 





8 6 


Assistant schoolmaster, ranking as 








Serjeant - - - - 


2 





4 3 



These liberal rates of remuneration,* and a position 
calculated to ensure them respect, and to give them due 
authority in the performance of their important and 
responsible duties, must act as an encouragement to 

* Schoolmasters are permitted to instruct the children of 
officers at such hours as do not interfere with their school 
duties, upon their own terms of remuneration. 
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young men of a superior education and position in civil 
life to compete for these appointments, which also furnisli 
prizes for the better class of non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers, and tend to ensure a constant supply of 
thoroughly qualified instructors. The effect of such a 
system upon the army cannot fail to prove of the highest 
benefit. 

It is usual to attach a first-class schoolmaster to each 
of the large camps and garrisons, and it is his duty to 
superintend all the military schools within the district, 
to provide for the efficiency of the inferior schoolmasters 
and the schoolmistresses,* to conduct the regular duties 
of the general or garrison school, and to give lectures upon 
various subjects of interest or instruction. Minor gar- 
risons and regimental and detachment schools are under 
the charge of the inferior classes of schoolmasters. 

The means of instruction are thus afforded to all non- 
commissioned officers and soldiei*s, and to their children, 
and an infant class is established in each regiment under 
charge of a schoolmistress for the instruction of very 
young children of both sexea There is further an indus- 
trial school, likewise under the schoolmistress, in which 
the elder female children are taught knitting, sewing, 
and household occupations. 

Attendance at these schools is voluntary, and the 
following are the rates of payment chargeable to 



• Every regiment and garrison has a schoolmistress, with 
pay rising from 18/. to 36/. a year, who conducts the infant 
school instruction, and teaches needlework and other industrial 
arts to the female children of soldiers. It is to be hoped that 
cooking may ere long be considered as necessary an art as 
washing and sewing, and taught to soldiers' daughters. There 
are at present 130 schoolmistresses employed, many of whom 
were trained at some one or other of the institutions existing 
for this purpose. 
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pupils, the amount of wbich is credited to the 
publip : — 

Sergeants - ^ - . 3^^^ a month. Charges. 

CoriK)rals - - - - 6d. „ 

Drummers . - - . 4^, ^^ 

fif one child only attends - 2rf. „ 
if two of the same family 
Children ^ attend . - - - 1 ^d. „ 

I if three or more of the same 
1^ family attend - -Id. ,, 

Army schoolmasters at present occupy a somowliat Position of 
anomalous position, being a body distinct from the army ^ ^ 
itself, in it but not of it, and, although amenable to mili- 
tary law, by an express provision of the Mutiny Act, they 
are in many respects exempted from regimental discipline. 
The Secretary of State for War appoints and removes 
them, he regulates their schools, selects the books to be 
in use, prescribes the modes of instruction and regulates 
the expenditure. This arrangement has arisen as a 
natural result of that jealousy with which, under our 
constitution, the responsible administration withholds 
from the executive military authorities all financial con- 
trol, and which, however right it be in principle, cannot 
fail to give rise to some inconvenience in practice. In 
this case it would be quite impracticable to separate the 
executive and administrative iunctions, and, as in the ma- 
nagement of hundreds of schools, questions of finance must 
be matters of daily occurrence and reference, and always 
more or less connected with the interior management of 
the school, it has been found expedient to vest the entire 
control of those services in the Secretary of State's de- 
partment, leaving to commanding oflBcers the duty of 
enforcing general regulations, but not the power of 
altering them. 

The civil character of the schoolmasters further tends 
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Their civil to weaken that interest in his schools which, when they 
acting injuri- were conducted by ordinary and very often incompetent 
ousiy. non-commissioned officers under immediate regimental 

control, the commanding officer generally took in their 
success. The Duke of Wellington* decided, on the for- 
mation of the Normal school in 1846, that the establish- 
ment should be wholly civil, and only subject to the 
Commandant of the KoyaJ Military Asylum, upon which 
it was grafted, so far as was absolutely necessary as a 
matter of discipline. This has led its students sometimes 
to pride themselves upon not being soldiei's,t rather than 
to identify themselves heartily with the body with 
which their duties and interests are so closely connected; 
an error of youth and inexperience which will probably 
correct itself. 
Royal Artillery The royal artillery and engineer schools are conducted 
schools.^^^^^'^ on the same principles as those of the rest of the army, 
but from the detached service of those corps and the higher 
qualifications of their non-commissioned officers, Serjeants 
are commonly placed in charge of these schools in place 
of normal schoolmasters. 
Religious cha- The religious character of our army educational esta- 
school^ "™^ blishmentis one which cannot be altogether passed over; 
it becomes a question of peculiar importance and delicacy 
when we consider the mixed elements of which our army 
is composed, and the complete freedom and equality of 



* The Duke of Wellington was generally disposed to give 
decided power and independence to civil establishments con- 
nected with the army, and to protect them within the sphere 
of their duties against unnecessary military interference. A 
strong illustration of this may be found in the extensive, 
almost irresponsible powers, which he gave to barrack-masters, 

f Caisar's reproach to his mutinous soldiers, " Quirites non 
milites," would be accepted as the highest compliment by 
these individuals. 
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every Christian creed or form of worship which it is our 

pride to maintain. 

All our military educational establishments are essen- Respect for 

tially of a secular character, chaplains and clergymen ot^^^^l 

every denomination being impartially excluded from their 

management and control ; and so scrupulously are the 

religious opinions of both adults and children respected, 

that it is optional with them to attend or to absent 

themselves during the few minutes of prayer and religious 

instruction which precede the daily lessons. 

It is not to be believed that any real religious feelinfir Attendance at 

^^ prayers not 
can be oflTended by a simple prayer or thanksgiving to compaUory, 

the universal God, or a plain oral explanation of a por- 
tion of Scripture* or sacred history ; and when it is 
reflected that thousands of soldiers' cliildren pass their 
lives between one barrack and another, excluded from all 
means of education but that which these schools afford, 
the most zealous advocate of any one form of Christian 
belief can scarcely object to their enjoying this slender 
opportunity of learning the elementary truths common 
to every form. Still even this is not made compulsory, 
and whatever excuses may be made by parents for failing 
to avail themselves of these schools for the instruction of 
their children, the apprehension of religious proselytism 
in any shape can surely not be among their number. 

The Royal Hibeimian Mllitai*y School in Dublin is i^oyal iHber- 
conducted upon the principle of, and with the same Dublin, 
objects, as the Eoyal Military Asylum, and provides for 
the education and maintenance of 410 boys, the sons of 
soldiers. It is under the direction of a commandant, 
with a salary of 277^. a year, with a staff consisting of 
one secretary, one chaplain, one surgeon, one quarter- 

• When the schoolmaster is a Koman Calholic the Douay 
version of Scripture is used in the daily morning prayer. 
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Establishment master, one military instructor, whose aggregate salaries 
amount tq 930{. a year, and eighteen non-oommissioned 
o£Eicers. The educational branch is composed of one 
head schoolmaster, ten assistant schoolmasters and in- 
structors, and eight monitors, whose salaries amount in 
the aggregate to 71 5Z. a year. 

This institution was founded in 1769 under the name of 
"The Hibernian Society,"for the pui-pose of "maintaining, 
educating, and apprenticing the orphans and children of 
soldiers in Ireland.'* It received its present title and 
constitution under a royal charter of 22nd December 
1846. 



Its original ob- 
ject 



School of In- 
struction at 
Chatham. 



Objects. 



Conne of 
study. 



Tlie School of Instruction at Chatham was founded 
under the provisions of a royal warrant of 23rd April 
1812, at the suggestion of General Pasley, who for many 
years directed the institution and established the system 
of instruction now maintained. The object of the school 
is to give a practical training in the various duties of 
their profession to soldiers of the corps of royal 
engineers, who, as soon as they have acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of the ordinary military exercises and evolu- 
tions, are sent to Chatham to be taught the theory and 
practice of engineering. 

The course of study, commencing with the first rudi- 
ments of education, proceeds by a system admirably 
calculated to keep pace with the capacities and acquire- 
ments of the students, to develop the various branches 
of the engineering service, and the accessory knowledge 
requisite for its practical application ; and a high degree 
of interest is given to the studies of the school-room by 
the accompanying labors out of doors in which they are 
daily employed, such as the construction of earthworks 
and batteries, gabions, fascines, rafbs, pontoons, &a &c. 

Attached to the establishment is a regimental school 
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for the children of non-oommissioned officers and soldiers 
of f he corps of engineers. 

The staflF of the institution is as follows : — Staffand Esta- 

Daily pay.* 

1 director, colonel royal engineers - It 6d. 3d. 

1 superintending officer, lieat.-colonely 

ditto - . - - - 16«. Id. 

2 instructors of field works, captain 

and lieutenant - ■• - 13«. Id. 6«. lOd. 

1 superintendent of surveying, captain ll8. Id. 
1 clerk of works - - - 284Z. a year. 

24 non-commissioned officers, assistant 

instructors - - - Is. 6d. a day. 

The Scliool of Musketry at Hythe was established in School of 
1854, with the view of perfecting the troops in the use of HyUie."^^ 
the rifle, which had been in the year preceding substi- 
tuted for the old infantry musket, by enabling a certain 
number of officers, non-commissioned officers, and men . 
from each corps 4d be instructed iu the use of that weapon, 
in order that they might communicate the knowledge 
and experience so acquired on their return to their 
regiments. 



The staff of the school is composed 
1 commandant 


of Staff and pay. 

Daily pay.* 
£ 8. d. 
- 1 2 9 


1 chief instructor 


- 1 10 3 


2 captain instructors (additional staflT 

pay) - - - - 11 6 
1 staff officer- - - - 9 6 


1 paymaster and quartermaster 

1 surgeon - • - 

2 staff Serjeants 


- 6 

- 5 

4«. 6d. and 3s. lOd. 


5 first-class seijeant instructors 


- 3 4 



* In addition to ordinary regimental pay and allowances. 
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Instractorg of 
musketry. 



Shoebnrynesfl. 



Select com- 
mlttee. 



Small anuB 
oonmiittee. 



2 clerks 
1 armourer 
12 privates 



Daily pay.* 
£ 8. d. 

- 2 10 

- 2 10 
-014 



In addition to the staff of the school at Hythe there 
is a corps of instructors composed of — 

Daily pay.* 
8. cL 
- 9 6 



6 
11 
10 





10 district inspectors 
83 regimental instructors 
21 dep6t instructors 
100 Serjeant instructors, second-class - 
100 Serjeant instructors, third-class 
The sum of 3,500i. is voted annually as additional pay 
to non-commissioned officers and soldiers who distinguish 
themselves by their skill in the use of the rifle. 

ArtiUery Experimental Establishment ai Shoebury- 
ness is a practical school of artillery, wJiere the effect of 
various descriptions of ordnance is tested, and instruction 
given upon these subjects to the young artillery officers 
and cadets. It is directed by a colonel of artillery as 
superintendent, assisted by a captain instructor and four 
non-commissioned officers. 

The Select Committee at Woohvich is an establishment 
maintained for the purpose of reporting upon the various 
inventions and suggestions connected with ordnance, 
which are almost daily brought under the notice of 
Government. It is presided over by the director- 
general of artillery^ with a secretary and assistant 
secretary of the same corps, and about seven non-<)om* 
missioned officers as clerks. 

The Small Ai^ms Committee is a similar but smaller 
♦ In addition to regimental pay and allowances. 
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body, especially concerned with the arms of the infantry, ^ 

and composed chiefly of officers of that branch of the 
service. The president receives staff pay as a colonel 
Itnd the secretary as a captain. 

A Department of Artillery Studies is formed at Wool- 
wich, nnder a director, an instructor^ and two masters, 
for the instruction of the junior officers of artillery, and 
an allowance of 300L a year is made for the travelling 
expenses of a proportion of these, to enable them to visit, 
tinder the superintendence of the director, the fortifica- 
tions and public works both in this country and on the 
continent. 

The Royal Military Repository at Woolwich was es- Royal Military 
tablished in 1775, when a large and valuable collection ^^^^^^' 
of models of guns, carriages, and ordnance of difierent 
kinds, was made under the superintendence of General 
Congreve ; this collection, which was contained within 
the arsenal, was destroyed by fire in 1805, and in 1819 a 
building was erected as an ordnance museum, on the 
heights above Woolwich, in which models and specimens 
in great variety and number have now accumulated. 

A system of instmction similar to that established in 
the engineer school at Chatham, is formed in connexion 
with the repository. 

The staff is composed of one lieutenant-colonel as super- 
intendent, two captains instructors, fourteen non-com- 
missioned officers, and one derk. 

The United Service Institution was founded by the United Scrrice 
officers of the army and navy m 1830, and untU 1856,— ^'*^^*'**^''"- 
when in consequence of the heavy charges for rates and 
taxes to which it was subjected, the Government made 
an annual allowance of 400!. towards its maintenance,— 
it was altogether supported by the contributions, sub* 
scriptions, and donations of private individuals. 
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Its objects. The institatiou is intended to be a central repofiitoiy 

for objects of professional interest, and of books relating 
to the naval a^d military servicea It comprises a 
museum of professional and misodlaneous objects, a 
model room, a library and reading-room, and a theatre 
for the delivery of lectures. It is managed by a council 
formed of officers of both services, under whose di- 
rection a quarterly journal on subjects of professional 
interest is published and distributed gratuitously to the 
members of the institution. 

Conditioiis of Officers of the army and navy, as well as the depart- 
ments connected with them, and of militia and volun- 
teers, are eligible to become members on payment of an 
entrance fee of 12., and an annual subscription of lOs. 

Artillery insti- The Royal Artillery InMUution at Woolwich is a 
regimental establishment for technical and professional 
objects ; the public provides for the salary of a secretary, 
a captain of artillery, but the establishment is otherwise 
supported by private contributions. 

MisceHaneons Some small allowances are made towards the support 
of a military medical museum at Chatham, the professor- 
ships of military surgery in Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
for the maintenance and instruction of a limited number 
of African youths, qualifying for service as army sur- 
geons on the Western Coast of Africa, the climate of 
which is so fatal to Europeans. 

Barrack libra- It only remains to notice the barrack librariea and 
readiixg-rooma established at the principal military 
stations for the use of non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers. In the words of the Queen's regulations, " the 
object of these institutions is to encourage the soldiers 
to employ their leisure hours in a manner that shall 
combine amusement with the attainment of useful know- 
ledge, and teach them the value of sober, regular, and 
moral habits.'* 



establishments. 



ries and read- 
ing rooms. 
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The selection of books and periodicals for these Selection of 
libraries and reading-rooms is made by the Inspector- 
general of militaiy schools; a public allowance is granted 
for the pay of librarians and for contingent expenses. 

Non-commissioned officers and soldiers become entitled Payment 
to the benefits of these institutions by a monthly pay- 
ment of Id, which contributions are carried to the credit 
of the public in the regimental pay lists, as are also the 
fines payable for injury or losses of books. 

Officers are permitted to avail themselves of barrack 
libraries in consideration of one day's pay of their rank 
t)er annum. 

The following is a recapitulation of the charges in- BecftpitalatJon 
curred during the year 1858 for the educational and^n^^f^/^' 
scientific establishments of the army : — establishmenti. 

£ £ 

Council of MUitary Education - - - 5,180 

Royal Military Academy oi, Woolwich : 

Military branch, salaries, and allows- 

ances - - - - 2,833 

Educational branch, salaries - 9,230 

Messing of 200 cadets, at 28. 6d. 

each per day - - - 9,125 

Clothing of ditto, at 6d each - 1,826 

Servants' wages, washing, contin- 
gencies, &c. - - - 2,321 

Expenses of junior establishment % 

at Carshalton - -• - 4,509 

Total of Royal Military Academy - 29,843* 

Carried over - «e35,023 



* The contributions paid by cadets are calculated to cover 
about five-sixths of this charge. During the year ended on 
31st December 1857 they amounted to 25,017/. IO5., and the 
charge to 27,864/. 

N 2 
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£ 

Brought over - 35,023 
Jtoyal Military CcUege : 

Military branch, pay and allow- £ 

ances - - - - 4,610 

Educational branch, salaries • 5,478 

Board and washing for 180 cadets 4,016 

Fuel and light, taxes, servants' 

wages - • • - 4,724 

Maintenance of " Queen's cadets" 

and '' Queen's scholarships" - 600 

Estimated charge for re-oigani- 
zation and extention of the es- 
tablishment « • - 4,000 

Total for Royal Military College - 23,428« 

Rajfol Military Asylum and Normal Schools : 

JfiUtary branch, pay and allow- 
ances ... - 2,625 

Educational branch, salaries - 2,013 

Provisions and clothing for 

teachers and students • • 2,136 

Provisions and clothing for 470 

boys . - - - 6,395 

Wages, taxes, fuel and light, con- 
tingencies, books, school appa- 
ratus .... 3,128 



Total for Royal Military Asylum - 16,297 

Eoyal Hibernian Military School : 

Military branch - - - 2,276 

Educational branch - - 715 



Carried over • ^^74,748 



* The contributions of cadets for the year 1857, when the 
charge was 19,074/., amounted to 21,000/. 
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£ 

Brought over - 74,748 

Royal Hibernian Military School (cont.) : 

£ 
Provisions for 410 boys - ^ 6,039 

Ditto for schoolmaster and serjeant 329 
Clothing . - - - 975 

Contingencies, fuel and light, 

wages, &c. - - - 1,669 

Total Eoyal Hibernian School - 11,002 

Hegimental and Garrison Schools : 

Pay and allowances of assistant 
inspectors, schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, schoolmaster 
Serjeants, soldier assistantSy&a&c. 26,167 

Artillery and engineer school- 
masters ... 2,300 

Allowances to pupil-teachers, ex- 
penses of training schoolmis- 
tresses, pay of orderlies, travel- 
ling expenses, &a - - 3,592 

Total for Army and Regimental Schools - 32,059 

Engineer Establishment at Chatham : 
Pay and allowances of staff - 2,890 

Materials and labour for field 

works - • . - 5,930 

Contingencies - . - 937 

9,757 

Barrack Libraries and Reading Rooms : 
Allowances to librarians, sta- 
tionery, repairs of books, con- 
tingencies - - - - 3,582 



Carried over - 0^131,148 
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Brought over 
Musketry Instruction : 

Pay of ihe staff of the school at 
Hythe - - .- . 

Ditto of corps of instructors 
Ditto of regimental and depot 
instructors - - - 

Rewards to skilled rifle-shots 

Select and Small Arms Conimittee 
at Woohuich, and charges inci- 
dental to eocpe'i'iments 

AHiUery Eetahlishment at Shoe- 
buryness - - 

Maintenance of African youths 
qualifyimg for Army Surgendes 

Miscelkmeous 



ver 
£ 


£ 
131,148 


2,623 
12,064 




6,287 
3,500 


23,475 




•- 


3,808 


- 


700 


r 


1,000 
3,155 



Total charge for educational and) £ 163 286 
scientific establishments - i ' 

Total charge. About 61,000Z. is the amount which, during the last 
financial year, was received and credited to the public 
on account of contributions and payments made towards 
educational purposes; so that the actual cost to Hie 
State of these establishments does not probably exceed 
lOOjOOOZ., or about seven-eighths per cent, on the total 
army expenditure.* 

* Tho average annual charge for the maintenance of mili- 
tary schools, colleges, and scientific establishments in France 
is about 110,000/. 
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MANUFACTUBINQ E8TABUSHMENTS. 

In no European coantry is private enterprise so much Dependence 
relied upon for the supply of public wants as in England. oJ^^Jamenton 
In most of the continental states the Government p*?^*******^ 

blubments, 
interferes more or less directly in the various branches 

of industry and commerce, and all mcUeriel required for 

the public service is obtained by means of factories 

formed by the State and worked by its agents. 

As regards the army there is hardly one article ^^^^'^^J!?^^*^ 
supply necessary to the soldier which is not produced in practice. 
a government establishment, and the use of labor at a 
price below market value, which conscription enables 
the State to command, effectually distances the efforts 
of private competition, and cannot fail to exercise a 
detrimental influence upon individual enterprise. 

In England we have, perhaps, run into the opposite The contract 
extreme by a somewhat indiscriminate resort to the 22^.^^' 
system of contracts, which recommends itself by its 
apparent fairness and economy. There can be no doubt 
that the competition created under such a method must 
have a wholesome effect in stimulating enterprise, and 
keeping down prices ; but, on the other hand, it does 
not always afford sufficient security for promptness and 
regularity of supply on an emergency, or for the good 
quality of such stores as can only be practically tested by 
actual use. As regards the economical question, it is to 
be doubted whether when the expenses of the necessary 
machinery of control and inspection and the profits of 
the contractors are taken into account, any actual 
saving is the effect of the contract system, as compared 
with the supply by means of Government factories when, 
efficiently conducted. 
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English Go- The only permanent army manu&ctories in England 

mannfBctories, are those intended for the production of ordnance 
materials ; but even in this all-important branch of the 
service, private establishments have been until recently 
relied upon to a far greater extent than the result 
proved to have been altogether safe; for, notwith- 
standing the enormous manufacturing power of the 
country, it found itself unequal to meet the sudden 
demand for warlike materials wliich arose on the out- 
break of the Russian war ; nor is this difficult to 
explain, for it is obviously not worth the while of a 
manu&cturer to keep himself in a position to supply 
articles the demand for which is of so extremely capri- 
cious and uncertain a nature, or for workmen to perfect 
themselves in a branch of labor which offers no se- 
curity for proving remunerative. When then a sudden 
demand arose for an enormous supply of the munitions 
of war, not only were private establishments unable to 
provide them in sujBScient quantities, but those that were 
supplied were produced at a cost considerably beyond, 
and in some cases of four and five times, their value,* 
and of a quality so inferior as to involve great risk of 
the failure of military operations, 
placedjon a Fortunately the danger of relying upon private enter- 

prise for the supply of our warlike stores was recognized 
at an early period of the war, and extraordinaiy exertions 
were made to place our decaying manufacturing establish- 
ments upon an efficient footing ; the result has been most 
satisfactory, and it is to be hoped that no fitlse confidence 
will again allow those establishments to sink into neglect, 
and that the assertion that the War Department is now 



• The shells for which the contractors during the late war 
charged 73/. ton, are now produced in the Government 
factories for 15L 



better footing* 
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"in a position to produce warlike stores such as the 
world has never before equalled, and of which the country 
may well be proud/' may long remain as free from exag- 
geration as it is at present* 

The existing manufacturing departments of the War Existing esta- 
Office are : — 

{1. The carriage department. 
2. The gun factory. 
3. The laboratory. 
Waltham - 4. The gunpowder factory. 
Enfield - 5. The small arms factory. 

1. The royal carriage department was established as Royal carriage 
a distinct branch of the ordnance in 1803, since when it ^^P*"^*^*- 
has, keeping pace in a greater degree than any of the 
other establishments with the mechanical improvements 
of the age, increased in extent and importance.t The 
object of this department is to produce every descrip- 
tion of gun and ordnance carriage for the land and 
sea service, with the various accessory implements for 
artillery, such as ammunition and powder cases, shell 
boxes, barrels, &c. 

This factory is by far tlie largest branch of the arsenal, described, 
its buildings alone covering an area of 255,152 superficial 
feet. Upwards of 3,000 hands are employed in the 



• " Past and Present Condition of the Manufacturing 
Branches of the War Department. By John Anderson, Inspector 
of Machinery." The author has largely availed himself of 
this interesting report in connexion with the subject of this 
chapter. 

•f In 1814 the royal carriage department, by a great effort 
turned out 2,400 pairs of wheels. In 1855 it produced nearly 
10,000 pairs. The expenses of the staff of the establishment 
are less now than when it was comparatively in its infancy. 
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department^ and the machinery for working wood and 
metals moved by twenty-three steam engines, equal to 
720 horse power, is computed to be equal to the Tnanual 
labour of 12,000 men. 
Extent A square space of 20 acres communicating with the 

Thames by a canal, is devoted to storing timber, which 
is conveyed to the workshops by means of railways which 
intersect the whole ground, and deposited where wanted 
by means of powerful cranes, by the use of which the 
expense of from 50 to 100 pair of horses, formerly em- 
ployed for this purpose, is saved. 

The productive power of the carriage department is at 
present fully equal to the probable demand ; but whenever, 
owing to a sudden pressure^ it is necessary to resort 
to private establishments, the most strict and minute 
examination is made by the department of every artid^ 
farnished by contract previously to its acceptance for 
the public service. 

Qnn fiustoriea. 2. Ghm Factories. — Up to the commencement of the 
late war this department produced only brass guns, but 
the failure of a number of iron mortars supplied under 
contract by private manufacturers led to a determination 
on the part of the Government to render itself as far as 
possible independent of private manu&cturers for the 
supply of an article of such vital importance, and an iron 
foundry was accordingly commenced, and is now in course 
of completion. 
Employment of ^^ this department too machinery is employed to a 
machinery. great extent, both in the manufiEicturing and in the testing 
process ; and so important is it considered that a thorough 
knowledge of the relative tenacity of the metal used for 
heavy ordnance should be acquired, that a photographic 
apparatus is attached to the gun factories, by means of 
which views of the fractured pieces of guns are taken. 
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It is computed that the gun factory will ultimately be 
able to turn out fifteen brass and thirty iron guns a week. 
At present it cannot produce above eight iron guns. 

An interesting and important branch of manufacture Lancaster 
in this department is that devoted to the production of 
Lancaster shells, of which, by means of forty diflFerent 
machines, some of them of great power, no less than one 
hundred shells can be manu&ctured in a day. 

3. The Royal Laboratory, — It is here that every de- Royal labora- 
scription of ammunition for ordnance and small arms ^^' 
is manufactured. The heavy demands made upon the 
laboratory* on the outbreak of the war necessitated the 
construction of additional manufactories for the supply 
of shells, small arms, cartridges, and rockets ; and the 
establishment has now been permanently increased to an 
extent which will enable it to keep pace with whatever 
demands may be made. Here, as elsewhere in the 
arsenal, machinery has been made to do the work of 
human hands, and the result is an enormous saving in 
time and money and a more perfect workmanship. The 
shells produced in the model fiBU>tory erected in 1855 by 
Captain Boxer, of the Royal Artillery, were not only 
turned out with a rapidity quite unprecedented in former 
times,t but their cost was 51. a ton less than the contract 
priccj 

So complete is the machinery in this branch of the 
laboratory, that the shell passes through the various 

♦ When war was declared the arsenal did ^not contain a 
sufficient quantity of shells to furnish the first^ battering train 
that was sent to the East, and the fuses then issued had been 
in store ever since the battle of Waterloo. 

t Upwards of 10,000 shells, and 250,000 mini6 bullets were 
turned out in the course of a single day. 

f This is a considerable saving on an article of which the 
consumption amounted to several hundred tons daily. 
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Btages of conversioii from the scrap of old iron in the 
furnace into the formidable missile in the hold of the 
sliip, without actually coming in contact with the hand 
of the workman or laborer. 

Cartridge bags. Among the more important additions made to the 
laboratory is a paper-mill for the manufacture of bag 
cartridges, which is capable of producing 400,000 bags 
a day. Mr. Anderson states : — 

*^ Great doubt having been expressed with regard to the 
propriety of the GoTernment becoming their own paper 
manufacturers, even in the case of such a special article as 
the bag cartridge, the subject was well considered before such 
an undertaking was embarked in. 

'^ In order to carry out the cartridge manufacture in a 
satisfactory manner, it is essential that these bags shaU not be 
crushed or even flattened, as any such flattening will prevent 
their successful filling by machinery, and necessitate their 
being opened up by hand. It, therefore, follows, that the con- 
veyance to the arsenal of 400,000 bags per day would be both 
a troublesome and an expensive work ; but if the bags are 
made on the spot, not onlj will this carriage be saved, but 
at the same time the bags will be spared all unnecessary 
handling in the manufacture. 

*^ From inquiries that were made, it was found that bags 
of the required accuracy could not be delivered (under 
contract) at less than half a farthing each. In the arsenal 
they will be obtained at considerably less than the half of that 
sum, and without any risk of failure in respect to the quality 
of the article, a consideration of immense importance in things 
of this kind, which, from their delicate nature and great 
number, cannot be properly examined." 

Eocketi. The rocket manufactory was likewise greatly extended 

during the war, and is now capable of producing 500 
rockets per day; the large amount of skiUed labor 
hitherto necessary in this department being now per- 
formed by machinery. 

Extent of es- The royal laboratoiy, which comprises the depart- 
ments of the inspector of machinery and of works and 



tablishment. 
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St chemical establishment, covers an area of 315,480 
superficial feet, and contains 25 steam-engines and 22 
steam boilers, representing above 800 horse power ; 986 
znachines of various descriptions, many of which are of 
xnarvellous ingenuitj or power^ and 5,430 feet of polished 
sliailing. 

4. The Cfunpowder Manufactory at Waltham Abbey. — Ganpowder 
The frauds and failures of contractors engaged to supply °*^ ^^^* 
this all important article of warlike material led the 
Government, in 1790, to determine upon establishing 
their own powder manufactory, a measure which has 
"been attended with the happiest results, and ensures a 
far better description* of gunpowder at a greatly reduced 
cost; and although the Qovemment establishment is 
insuffident to provide the fall supply necessary during a 
period of war, and contractors will still to a certain 
extent have to be resorted to, the standard of quality ia 
regulated by the fisictory at Waltham Abbey, from which 
samples are supplied to the different private powder- 
mills. 

During the war in the early part of the present oen- its produce, 
tury, there were three Government manufactories for 
gunpowder, and their annual produce amounted to above 
100,000 barrels. On the conclusion of peace in 1815, 
so large a supply remained in store, that the Qovemment 
abolished two of the manufactories, retaining only the 
one at Waltham Abbey, and even this on so reduced a 
scale, that in 1840 its produce could not be brought to 



♦ Under the contract system the regulation charge for 
cannon was half the weight of the ball, and the average 
range 190 feet. The range of the powder produced by 
Government is now increased to 268 feet, and the charge 
reduced to one-third the weight of the ball ! 
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Precautions. 



exceed 3,500 barrels, and supplier had to be obtained by 
contract. 
Improvements. From that period, however, up to the commencement 
of the late war, many important improvements were 
introduced, and at the present time new works are in 
progress which will raise the annual produce to 20,000 
barrels.* 

The manufactory is built with so careful a regard for 
the safety of those employed in it, that although it does 
not contain more than twelve or fourteen detached build- 
ings, these are dispersed over a surface of fifty acres of 
ground ; and, as a further precaution, a large copper tank 
capable of containing a large supply of water is sus- 
pended over each mill, by means of which the entire 
store of powder may be instantaneously flooded on the 
first symptom of danger. 

Whenever 500 barrels have accumulated within the 
factory grounds, they are despatched by water to the 
magazines at Furfleet. 

A large quantity of new machinery has been recently 
introduced at Waltham Abbey, which, in addition to an 
extensive saltpetre refinery, and a range of charcoal 
ovens, contains twenty-one water wheels, five steam- 
engines, and seventy-two machines of various de- 
scriptions. 

5. Small Arms Factory at Enfield. — A Committee of 
the House of Commons having, in 1854, reported upon 
the expediency of a public establishment for the manu- 
facture of small arms, in consequence of the uncertainty 
as well as the expense attending this supply under con- 



Machinery. 



Small anns 
factory. 



• This would not, however, sufiice for the wants of the 
naval and military service in war. The consumption of gun- 
powder during the siege of Sevastopol is said to have 
exceeded 100,000 barrels, of which 32,000 had to be purchased 
in America and in Belgium. 
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tract with private individuals, 40,000{. was voted for the 
immediate erection of the necessary buildings and 
machinery at Enfield.* 

A striking feature in this establishment is the employ- Use of ma- 
ment of madiinery for the manufactm^ of the musket in ^ ^^' 
aU its intricate parts which had been most successfully 
adopted in the Uniied States of America, but had not 
hitherto been attempted in this country. 
. To give, even an approximate deseriptian of the extent 
and the ingenuity of the machines now in use at Enfield, 
would far exceed the limits of this work. They must 
be seen to be appreciated, and studied to be understood, 
but some idea may be formed of the minuteness and 
nicety of the operations carried on in this factory from 
the fiict that the musket is made up of betweeafifty and 
sixty pieces, each of which requires several special ma^ 
chines for its production ; that the bayonet alone under* 
goes seventy-six distinct operations from first to last^ 
and that the gun-stock passes through seventeen difierent 
machines, each advancing it one step towards completion, 
while only in the last stage, that of ''polishing," is 
manual labour resorted to. 

At present the manufactory is calculated to produce Produce, 
at the rate of 900 or 1,000 muskets and bayonets a week, 
of a quality hitherto unattempted by private enterprise, 
and at a price far below that formerly paid under con- 
tractf 



* Enfield is situated on the Eastern Counties Railway, 
about twelve miles from London. Considerable doubts are 
entertained as to the wisdom of placing this manufactory at 
a distance from the arsenal ; and, independently of this, the 
unsuitableness of Enfield for such a purpose is obvious. All 
the objections urged on this subject, however, were overruled. 

f The bayonet formerly, under the contract system, cost 
7s. Sd.j but it was considerably inferior to those produced at 
Enfield, the cost of which does not exceed 4s. 
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Oppodtion to It is but natural that considerable oppoBition should 
fect^TcoQ- ^^^^ ^^^^^ made among those interested in the gun trade 
sidered. ^q ^ Government establishment which appeared to enter 

into direct competition with private manufSskctures ; but 
the House of Commons did not assent to a measure, 
opposed in principle to national policy, until it had been 
dearly shown that the trade of England was unable to 
furnish an adequate supply of small arms, so much so that 
contracts had to be entered into with firms in France, 
Belgium, and America. In those countries Birmingham 
may find far more formidable rivals than in a Govern- 
ment fitctory, which wiU tend rather to stimulate private 
enterprise than to monopolize its profits. Enfield is not 
calculated to turn out the full number of rifles requu-ed 
for the army, which, under ordinary circumstances, may 
be estimated at 500,000 every twelve years, but which 
during war would amount to considerably more. A 
resort to private manufactories will therefore continue to 
be as necessary as ever, and so strong is the predilection 
in tliis country for the supply of all public stores by the 
contract system that the Government &ctory could not 
long be maintained if the private trade could satisfy the 
nation that it was in a position to furnish small arms of 
as good a quality, in as great a number, and at as low a 
price* as could be produced in a Government establish- 
ment. Until this is done, however, the State acts but 
with common prudence in adopting measures for placing 
so important a branch of military manufistcture upon a 
secure footing, and in rendering itself to a certain extent 
independent of private resources for the supply of an 
arm upon which the soldier's efficiency mainly depends. 
Direction. The different manufacturing departments that have 

been enumerated in the foregoing sketch are placed under 



• The cost of the rifle produced at Birmingham exceeds by 
I5s, that manufactured at Enfield. 
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the superiniendence of lieut. -colonels of the royal 
artillery, with a staiff of officers and clerks, whose aggre- 
gate salaries amount to 22,000/. a year. 

The number of foremen, aHificers, labourers, and boys Labor, 
employed in these establishments amounts at present to 
6,972,* and their annual wages are estimated at 388,6632. 

A special police force is kept up at the diflTerent depart- Police, 
ments for the maintenance of order among this enormous 
assemblage, the charge for which amounts to about 7,0002. 
a year. 

The total charge for pay of wages of officers, clerks, l*ay of e«ta- 

blishment. 

artificers, labourers, &c. employed in the manufactory 
department amounts, for the current year, to 425,1132. 

The cost of warlike stores, including the purchase ofC^rges. 
small arms, iron ordnance, shot and shell, machinery and 
timber, &;c., during the last three years, amounted to 
4,343,9182., or about 1,447,9722. a year. Of this sum, 
however, 600,0002. is for stores supplied to the East India 
Company, and repayable to the British Government. 

The total amount expended in the improvements and 
additions effected during the last four years in the 
different manufacturing establishments amounts to 
618,7802. 



• During the late war above 10,000 workmen were kept 
in constant employment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ADMINISTEiLTION OF JUSTICE. 



Importaiiee of A MILITARY officer is never placed in a position of higher 
mJK^iySSf. responsibility than when called upon to exercise those 
judicial functions which the Queen's commission imposes 
upon him. Upon the strict and impartial administration 
of justice hinges the discipline of the army, and it is 
obvious that a duty involving not only the efficiency of 
the service, but the honor and even the lives of its 
members, cannot be conscientiously performed without a 
thorough knowledge of those laws which, framed alike 
for the repression of crime and the vindication of inno- 
cence, form the code of military jurisprudence. 

The " Queen's Regulations'' most emphatically impress 
upon officers of the army the importance of studying the 
orders and regulations referring to the practice and pro- 
ceedings of courts-martial, and of those special laws to 
which the soldier is subject. Fortunately there are great 
FaciUi3«8 for fiswalities for acquiring this branch of knowledge, for not 
only are our military laws expressed in plain and intel- 
ligible language, free from that verbiage with which our 
civil code is overlaid, but some of the best contributions 
to our military literature are devoted to the elucidation 
of this subject, and enable every officer to master the 
principles upon which martial law is founded, and the 
forms according to which its proceedings are conducted. 
To those works, too well known to require enumeratioD, 
the student is referred ; from them the author has prin- 
cipally derived the materials for the following outline of 
the forms of military law, a subject which, feeling his 
utter inability to do justice to, he would not have pre- 
sumed to touch upon, even in the most general manner, 
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did it not form too important a feature in the adminis- 
tration of an army to be altogether passed over. 

The army is, in its organization and its duties, so Neoetnty for 
essentially dilBferent from other sections of society, that ^' 

the ordinary laws under which civil government is 
administered are insufficient to ensure that cohesion and 
subordination which are indispensable for the efficiency 
of a military force, and to maintain that invariable dis- 
cipline without which an army becomes more dangerous 
to the country which it serves than to its enemies. 

Indeed, it stands to reason that a large body of men 
trained in the use of arms, and conscious of the strength 
which their organisation confers, require that their power 
be restrained by laws more stringent in their nature, and 
more immediate in their application, than is either neces- 
sary or desirable for the ordinary purposes of govenmient. 
The complicated machinery and the tedious formalities of 
the civil law render it quite inapplicable to the prompt 
and vigorous repression of military offences, more espe- 
cially since many acts which are not punishable by the 
common law of the land, because they do not affect society 
at large, become crimes when committed by soldiers, as 
being subversive of military discipline. 

Hence the necessity for a special code of laws for the 
government of armies, which indeed has been so generally 
recognised that there is scarcely a period of history in 
which we cannot trace some system of military juris- 
prudence more or less distinct from the ordinary law of 
the land * 

In our own country the high constable and the provost- Origin and 
marshal were, up to a comparatively recent period, the m^Suaw. 

* This is a subject of great interest, and a compendium of 
the various systems of martial law in the different armies of 
the world would form a most valuable contribution to military 
history. 

o 2 
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chief administrators of military law ; their powers were 
most extensive, — almost unlimited indeed ; for although 
articles of war defining offences and affixing punisbments 
were promulgated as early as in the reign of King John, 
the commander of an army in the field allowed himself to 
be little restricted by established laws, which, as a rule, he 
was authorized to modify to suit the position in which 
he found himself placed. Thus the Ordinances of War, 
though bearing the name of the sovereign, were frequently 
what we now should call ** General Orders," established 
and promulgated by a military commander. 

The Ordinances of War of Richard the Second were of 
extraordinary severity* and continued to be so during suc- 
cessive reigns until Essex, under Elizabeth, promulgated 
his " One Hundred and Seven Articles/' which consider- 
ably limited the summary powers of the general and the 
high constable, and some of which are retained to the 

mnt Mutiny present day. In 1689 the proceedings of courts-martial 
were regulated by the first Mutiny Act. In proportion 
as military oifences fell under the jurisdiction of defined 
tribunals so did the powers and the importance of the high 
constable and the provost martial decline ; the former 
office was abolished towards the close of the seventeenth 
century ; the provost became "judge-martial and advo- 
cate-general/' performing no executive duties, but acting 
as the legal adviser of the commander of the forces, and 
the officers charged with the maintenance of order be- 
came simply subordinate agents to exercise poUce duties 
and to execute the sentences of courts-martial. 

Military police. During a period of war, however, the military police 
are to this day entrusted with discretionary powers for 

* In reading over the list of punishments in the shape of 
torture and mutilations of our early military code, we are 
reminded of the criminal laws of a certain Asiatic prince 
whose lightest punishment was simple death. 
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the immediate repression and punishment of certain 
offences.* 

The character of military jurisprudence varies con- EflFtct of mar- 
siderably in the different States of Europe. In most of 
the continental armies the soldier, from the hour that he 
assumes his uniform, is withdrawn from the influence of 
civil government and falls at once under the sole opera- 
tion of a distinct and exceptional code of laws. No 
matter how imconnected with his military duties be his 
offence, he is amenable only to a military tribunal. In 
our own country the case is very different ; there the 
civil law is supreme and the soldier cannot escape 
from the liability of the citizen, but continues amenable 
to the ordinary tribunals for any infringement of the 
dvil laws, while for offences against discipline or good 
order he falls under the jurisdiction of martial law. 

The constitutional jealousy of military power so pre- Objections to 
valent in this country, together with an imperfect ^^i^ered. 
knowledge of the subject, has led to martial law being 
looked upon with some suspicion, as having a tendency 
to over-ride the civil authority; nothing can be more 
erroneous than such an opinion. Martial law, so far 
from being with us an innovation upon civil law, is but 
an additional restraint for the protection of the state 
against the offences of a body which has within it the 
elements of danger ; it does not affect the citizenf who 
cannot possibly fall under its influence, nor can it grant 

♦ The provost-marshal, with an army in the field, has the 
power of executing summary justice upon soldiers taken in 
the act, and can even inflict capital punishment upon his 
personal responsibility. 

f Except in the case of martial law being proclaimed, as 
in periods of war, insurrection, or rebellion, when the civil 
law is suspended, and the military authority is for the time 
being supreme. 
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immunity to the soldier for offences against society ; for 
not only is he amenable to the civil judicature for 
offences committed against civilians even when of the 
most trivial nature, but breaches of military discipline, 
when accompanied by an infringement of the dvil law, 
bring him under the influence of the ordinary tribunals* 
Martial law is thus a further safeguard to the country and 
not, as civilians have sometimes objected, a privilege of 
the army; indeed it is rather, as an able writer on 
military jurisprudence has said,* " by the very limited 
term of its duration and the frequency of its renewal "' 
more essentiaUy a law emanating from the people than 
any other existing statuta 
Mutiny Act The right of convening courts-martial is conferred 

of mr*^^^ upon the Crown by an annual Act of Parliament known 
as the " Mutiny Act," which also defines the powers and 
constitution of such tribunals, the offences which they 
are competent to deal with, and the penalties which they 
have the right to award. By the same Act the Sovereign 
is empowered to make " Articles of War,'' which are, in 
feet, the interpretation by the Crown of the spirit of the 
Mutiny Act. 
Fairness of While admirably calculated to repress crimes and 

offences and to maintain good order in the army, martial 
law, as established in England, is equally frumed to afford 
the means of vindication to the innocent ; it is essentially 
based upon principles, of equity ; and although the guilty 
would no doubt prefer the chances of escape which are 
afforded by the technicalities and the complicated proce- 
dure of tho civil courts, a soldier conscious of innocence 

* Tytler, " Essay on Military Law" ; see also " Simmons 
on Courts-Martial ;'' a work which well merits the favor 
in which it is held throughout the army, and which has 
become an almost universal authority on questions of military 
lurisprudencC; and the practice of courts-martial. 



courts-martial. 
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would, as a rule, prefer to be tried by court-martial than 
by any other tribunal ; and this confidence in the fiiimess 
of his judges must powerfully contribute to the main- 
tenance of disdipline. 

Courts*martial are unlike any civil tribunal in this Members at 
country, inasmuch as the officers who form them are afc ^dj^^f^en. 
once judges and jurymen, and pass the sentence as well 
as pronounce the verdict ; in other respects, however, the 
spirit of the English common law is maintained in these 
courts. 

Not only the officers and soldiers of the army, but all Liability of 
persons attached to it or in immediate connexion with it, martSkw. 
become amenable to martial law for the infraction of 
established regulations. Thus sutlers and other camp 
followers are liable to be tried and punished by courts- 
martial, although they are not and never were soldiers ; 
and in like manner"persons attached to the departments 
of the army in civil capacities are subject to military 
jurisdiction while so employed.* 

The judge-advocate general is the chief officer charged Judge^ro- 
with the administration of military law. It is his duty to ^'^ ^^ 
receive and revise the proceedings of all general courts- 
martial, in order to determine upon their strict legality 
and accordance with established forms before submitting 
them for confirmation and approval to the Sovereign. 

The judge-advocate general holds his appointment by Tenure of 
letters patent under the Great Seal, and vacates his office ^ ^* 



♦ This is not as generally known as it should be. Of the 
tribes of civilians sent out to join the army in various capa- 
cities during the late war, the majority objected to submit to 
military discipline, and refused to acknowledge their liability 
to miUtary law, with a pertinacity which it frequently 
required the practical arguments of the provost-marshal to 
bend. 
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on a change of ministry. He is immediately assisted by 
a permanent deputy. 

Acting judge- It is usual wben active military operations on a large 
scale are undertaken to attach a judge-advocate com* 
missioned for the occasion to the army ; but for ordinary 
purposes it is in the power of general or other oj£cers 
who are authorized to convene courts-martial^ to appoint 
a person to execute the oflSce of judge-advocate, either 
during pleasure or for any special occasion. His duties* 
are to register and record the proceedings, to advise on 
points of law, to point out any deviation from the esta- 
blished rules, and to furnish the members of tlie court 
with information upon any subject connected with their 
judicial functions.* 

Courts-martial^ Courts -martial are of three kinds, general, district, and 

^^^ regimental ; and the Mutiny Act and the Articles of War 

define the jurisdiction and the composition and limit the 
powers of each. 

General court- General Court-Martial. — This is the highest form of 
military judicature competent for the trial of officers of 
every lunkin the army, as well as of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers. It is the only court 
which can pass sentence of death or transportation for 

• In French courts-martial there is always a " Comtnis^ 
saire Imperial" {^^ royaV^ or ^^public,^^ as the case maybe,) 
who performs the functions of our judge-advocate, with more 
extensive powers however, as to enforcing the strict ob- 
servance of legal formalities. 

A rapporteur, who is likewise an officer of the military 
law, acts as public prosecutor, and is assisted by a greffier, 
who records the proceedings, and " tient la plume au conseil." 

The two former officers are generally selected from the 
Corps de Vlntendance 3Iilitaire, the members of which are, 
as a rule, qualified for the duty by the study of military 
jurisprudence. The greffiers are generally non-commissioned 
officers. 
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life, and it cannot be convened except by the sign Power of con- 
mannal of the Sovereign or by officers armed with the ^®'"°** 
Sovereign's warrant to that end.* No general court- 
martial can be held without the attendance of a deputy- Composition, 
judge-advocate duly appointed for the purpose. It must 
consist of thirteen commissioned officers,! except in certain 
of the colonial possessions, where, owing to the difficulty 
of collecting so large a number, seven, or even five, 
officers may constitute a court. The president and mem- 
bers of all courts-martial are required to be of a rank 
equal with, if not superior to, the pi-isoner's. 

An officer can only be tried by a general court-martial, Powers, 
which is empowered to pass sentences of death, dismissal, 
transportation, and, in the case of non-commissioned . 
officers and soldiers, the additional penalties of degradation, 
imprisonment, reduction, penal labor, forfeiture of service 
and of pay, and corporal punishment, t 

Every officer bearing the Queen s commission in the LiabUity to 
army is liable to serve on courts-martial, but officers of martiaL 



* Our general courts-martial correspond with the French 
" conseils de guerre permanents/' two of which are esta- 
blished in each military division for the trial of the more 
serious offences. These are not confined, as with us, to 
offences against discipline ; the French law holding that any 
crime committed by a soldier is a military crime, and 
recognizable only by a military tribunaL 

f In France a conseil de guerrey for the trial of officers 
under the rank of captain or soldiers, consists of seven 
members, viz., one colonel (president), one major, two captains, 
two subalterns, one non-commissioned officer. In courts- 
martial for the trial of general or field-officers, members of 
their own rank are appointed in place of subalterns and non- 
conunissioned officers. No one can be a member of a conseil 
de guerre who is not above twenty-five years of age. 

X A non-commissioned officer cannot undergo corporal 
punishment without having first been reduced to the ranks* 
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the regimental staff and of the military or administrative 

departments are only selected ''in extreme cases/' the 

nature of their avocations rendering it inexpedient so to 

Expediency of employ them. It would, however, be not only unobjec- 

minifl^ative " tionable, but decidedly proper, that on the trial of an 

department officer of those classes, a certain proportion of officers of . 

serving as ' ^ ^ 

members of his own corps* should be members of the court, not only 

as giving to the tribunal an additional feature of fairness, 

but as bringing to its deliberations a certain degree of 

. professional knowledge which is not always possessed by 

military officers and which could not fail to prove of use 

in the consideration of the motives, the character and the 

extent of offences. 

District courts- District M' Garrison Courts-Martial may be convened 
martiau -^^ officers (not below the rank of field officers) command- 

Composition i^g districts or corps ; they consist of seven, five, or three 
and powers, members; the president, who must not be under the 
rank of captain, officiates as judge-advocate to a limited 
extent, and the court is competent to try warrantf and 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers for secondary 
offences and to pass sentence of imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six months, corporal punishment, forfeiture of pay 



* In France a special clause in the articles regulating the 
composition of courts-martial directs, that on the trial of a 
member of the Corps de Flntendance, two officers of that service 
should be members of the court. This measure is so 
obviously fair and expedient, that it is difficult to understand 
ynhj a commissariat or medical officer in our service has so 
long been, and continues to be, debarred from the privilege 
of trial by hia peers, 

f The trial of warrant officers is regulated by a special 
clause in the Mutiny Act, and the sentence passed upon them 
cannot he carried into execution until confirmed ; if at home, 
by the Sovereign ; or abroad, by the general commanding on 
the station. 
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and pension. It has also the power to reduce non- 
oommissioned officers to the ranks, and to recommend the 
discharge with ignominy of private soldiera 

The proceedings of these courts are, after confirmatioDS, Proceedings, 
transmitted to the judge-advocate -general, in whose office 
they are registered and preserved. 

Regimental Courta-Martiai^ may be convened by ^^egimentai 

j^ ,. , , courts-martial, 

officers commanding regiments or detachments for in- 
quiring into disputes and minor offences relating to the 
interior economy or discipline of a corps, and are com- Powers, 
petent to sentence to corporal punishment, imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding forty-two days, and a partial 
forfeiture of pay for any period not exceeding six 
mohth& 

The court must consist of at least three members, the Composition, 
president being of the rank of captain, the officer com- 
manding the corps or detachmeno to which the prisoner 
belongs is ineligible to sit on the court, but has the power 
to confirm its proceeding8.t 

In all courts-martial the junior member gives his vote Voting, 
firsts judgment being given by the majority of voices, ' 
except to pass sentence of death, in which case two-thirds 
of the members must concur. If, owing to the absence 



* The distinction between the powers of general and regi- 
mental courts- martial was first established under James the 
Second, in 1686. 

f Courts corresponding to our district and regimental 
courts-martial are held in France under the name of " conseils 
de discipline/* These are composed of seven members, namely, 
a field-officer (president), three captains, and three subalterns, 
and are competent to try soldiers for offences not sufficiently 
important to come under the jurisdiction of the conseil de 
guerre, and to sentence them to service in the compagnies de 
discipline. 
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O^en courts. 



Oaths of mem 
bers. 



Eyidence. 

CopTts of in- 
quiry. 



Cknnpoeition 
and powers. 



of a member, the court be reduced to an even number and 
their votes be equally divided, the prisoner has the 
benefit of an acquittal 

The proceedings of courts-martial are conducted in 
open court, but the president may forbid the publication 
of the report of a trial during its continuance. 

Every member of a court-martial is sworn to do his 
duty fearlessly and conscientiously, and further not to 
divulge the vote given by himself or by any other 
member of the court. 

All evidence given before a court-martial is also upon 
oath. 

There is yet another description of military tribunal, 
called a court of inquiry,* which does not pass sentence, 
although it may express censure. 

Simons says : — 

" A court of inquiry is rather a couDcil than a court, which 
any officer in command may take advantage of to assist him 
in arriving at a correct conclusion on any subject on which it 
may be expedient for him to be thoroughly informed.'' 

The number and the rank of the members of courts 
of inquiry are unlimited by regulation ; no evidence 
can be received upon oath, and these courts thus serve 
rather to enable officers in command to determine upon 
the necessity or expediency of ulterior proceedings by 
courts-martial or otherwise, than to have any direct 
efiect upon the subject under investigation. 



* The French have their conseUs cTenguetey but they are more 
of the character of inferior courts-martial than mere courts of 
enquiry ; they are intended for the trial of officers for minor 
offences, and they have the power of sentencing officers to re- 
duction to half-pay for a period not exceeding three years, or to 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months. The 
proceedings of these courts are held with closed doors, and the 
members,' five in number, vote by ballot. 
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Having now sketched the legal proceedings adopted PaniBhrnenta. 
for the trial of military oflTences, reference must be made 
to the execution of the sentences passed by courts- 
martial. The punishments to which officers are liable* 
are, deathy tran&portationy fine^ imprisonTnenty cashier- 
vaQy dismissaly loss ofravk or seniority y and repriTaand. 

The four former are happily so extremely rare in our 
service, that they do not call for particular notice; 
death can only be inflicted upon an officer for crimes Death, 
that are at present hardly known in the army; and 
transportation, fine, and imprisonment are the penalties Tranaportation. 
for embezzlement only. It is now many years since an 
officer in the British army has been sentenced to any 
one of these punishments. 

Cashiering is the most severe form of dismissal, since Cashiering, 
it implies disgraceful conduct and a disqualification to 
serve the Crown in any civil or military capacity. 

Simple dismissaly which may also be inflicted by the l>i«niis«aJ. 
Sovereign without the intervention of a court-martial, 

* In the French army there is no distinction in the punish- 
ment awarded to. oflScers and soldiers. There are three kinds 
of penalties, classed as peines correctionellesy peines afflictives 
et infamantesy and peir^e infamante; the first comprising 
various periods of imprisonment ; the second, death, hard 
labor, in irons or otherwise, for periods from ^ye to twenty 
years, solitary confinement from five to ten years, and de» 
gradatioriy a form of punishment corresponding to our discharge 
with ignominy, and always accompanying the sentence of 
peines afflictives. After having undergone correctional i^wm&h-' 
ments, soldiers are sent to Africa to complete their term of 
service. There is no corporal punishment in the French 
army. 

f The legal right of the Sovereign to dismiss an oflicer 
from the army has been questioned, as it is erroneously held 
that an officer can insist upon being tried by a court-martial ; 
the royal prerogative in this respect is, however, beyond all 
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does not preclude the possilnlity of restormtion to ihe 

LoMofniik. Loss of Ramk or Seniority^ a common penalty in the 
navy, is not a sentence frequently resorted in the army, 
owing probably to the system of purchase, which w'ould 
render it very difficult to carry out such a punishment 
equitably ; since the officer who had paid for his com- 
mission would thus be &r more severely punished than 
he who had received it without purchase ; while, on the 
other hand, the non-purchaser would find it more diffi- 
cult to regain the position forfeited, and would thus be 
more injured than his wealthier comrade. It is, indeed, 
a punishment which can only be £urly applicable in a 
service in which seniority is the rule. 

Beprimand. Reprvmandy the lightest penalty which a court-martial 

can inflict, is of several degrees ; in some cases it may 
accompany other forms of punishment, such as reduction 
of rank or suspension of pay for a certain period, but 
unless it be otherwise specified in the sentence, a private 
admonition by the general or the immediate command- 
ing officer is considered to suffice. 

FnnulimentB of The punishments to which non-commissioned officers 
sioned officers and soldiers are subjected have been already referred to. 
and soldiere. jf^^ execution of the sentence follows in all cases imme* 

diately upon the confirmation of the finding of the 

court. 

l>cath. Sentence of death is now happily a rare occurrence in 

our army ; when it becomes necessary to resort to this 
extreme measure, execution, either by shooting or hang- 



doubt. An officer in the army holds his commission by the 
favor of the Sovereign, who can at anj moment revoke it, 
and it is extremely improbable that this power would be 
abused, or operate otherwise than beneficially to the service. 
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ing, aocording to the nature of the crime, takes place in 
the presence of the entire garrison with solemn formali- 
ties,* which cannot fietil to prove an impressive example^ 
and which contrast strongly with the indecency charao- 
terisiDg an ordinary execution in this comitry. 

Tram^cyriation for Life, — Soldiers sentenced to this TrauBportation. 
punishment are transferred to the civil power, in the 
custody of which they undergo their sentence. 

Corporal Punishment^ — A recent Act reduces this Corporal po- 
punishment to a maximum of fifty lashes, and deprives 
it of those features of inhumanity which formerly charac- 
terized its infliction, when soldiers actually died under 
the lash, and when the only effect produced upon their 
comrades, forced to witness the scene, was sympathy for 
the sufferer and horror at the brutality of the penalty. 

Whether corporal punishment in its present modified Its eflfect con- 
_ /*» • .i . sidered. 

form, answers any purpose sufficiently important to 

counterbalance the obvious objections to its contintiance 

is a question upon which much diversity of opinion 

exists ; the opponents of flogging argue, with much 

reason, that the soldier who is so thoroughly bad as to 

require the lash to control him, were better drummed out 

of a regiment, which he cotild only disgrace or corrupt ; 

and that the offender who is not hardened or confirmed 

could be degraded, but would not be reformed by such 



* Nothing tends more to render military discipline a habit 
than a strict observance of aU established forms, a relaxation 
of which invariably leads to disorder and disorganization, if 
not to insubordination. 

f Corporal punishment existed in the armies of the Greeks 
and Romans. It was a privilege of the Roman soldier (as 
distinguished from the provincial or foreign legionary) to be 
beaten with a vine sticky as it was of a peer in our own 
country to be hanged with a silken rope. 
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a punisLmeni. Be this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the mere fact of its existence must serve to deter 
many a high-spirited young man from entenng the ranks 
of the army^ and there is reason to believe that a punish- 
ment, so destructive of that dignity and self respect 
which form the best guarantee for good, conduct and 
good service in every station of life, will not much longer 
remain upon the military statutes, and continue to place 
the British soldier on a lower footing than the citizen, 
or than the soldier of other states in wliich military 
discipline is maintained without the use of the ksh. 
Mode of inflict- Corporal punishment is inflicted by means of a whip 
jramis^^ on the bare back by drummers, in the presence of the 
regiment to which the offender belongs ; a medical officer 
is always required to attend on these occasions, to certify 
the soldier 8 physical fitness to undergo the punishment, 
and, if necessary, to recommend a remission of a portion 
thereof; a recommendation which a commanding officer 
could not refuse to attend to except upon his personal 
responsibility. 
Branding de- The Mutiny Act authorizes another description of cor- 
scrters. poral punishment in the case of desertei-s, this consists in 

branding them with the letter D, an operation performed 
by the trumpet or drum-major, under the superintend- 
ence of a medical officer. It cannot be conceived that a 
man contemplating such a crime as desertion would be 
deterred from it by the fear of this barbarous and 
unmeaning punishment, which will, let us hope, be, ere 
long, abolished. 

Impriaonment Imprisonment is of several kinds, solitary, with hard 
labour, and ordinary. The first cannot exceed eighty- 
four days in one year, or fourteen days at a time ; or 
either of the two latter, six months at one time. Soldiers 
condemned to imprisonment imdergo their sentence in 
the nearest military prisons. 
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The military prisons are under the direction of an Military pri- 
inspector-general ; there are nineteen in all, of which ten ^^' 
are in the United Kingdom, and the remaining number 
in the principal garrisons abroad. Each prison is under Establishment 
the charge of a governor, usually a half-pay or retired *"^ ^^^ec^^o^- 
military officer, who is responsible for the maintenance 
of order and discipline, for the safe custody of prisoners, 
and the interior management and economy of the esta- 
blishment ; he is assisted in his duties by non commis* 
sioned officers, who act as wardens, gate-keepers, guards, 
&a A medical officer and a chaplain is attached to 
each prison, and a general supervision is exercised by 
*' visitors '* appointed by the Secretary of State or the 
the general commanding, who are required to hold 
periodical insj)ections, and to furnish reports upon the 
condition of the prisoners. 

Visitors investigate the complaints of prisoners, punish Visitors, 
those who are refractory, and recommend the remission of 
the sentences of those whose good conduct appears fo 
entitle them to indulgence. The prisoners are divided Classification 
into three classes, each distinguished by its dress. On 
admission they are placed in the third dass, from which, 
by good conduct, they are eligible to be promoted to the 
second and first class, in which the discipline and labour 
are less severe. 

The piTsonei-s are principally employed in shot exer- Employment of 
cise, breaking stones, picking oakum, and performing 
general fatigue duties; and those sentenced to solitary 
confinement are placed in cells adapted to the purpose, 
but permitted to take such daily exercise in the open air 
as may be necessary for the preservation of health. 

Every prisoner passes daily under the immediate in- 
spection of the governor, the surgeon, and the chaplain. 

The diet of soldiera confined in military prisons is Diet 
strictly prescribed by the reguhitions. All supplies are 
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obtained iinder oontracts entered into by the visitors at 
home, and on foreign stations by the commissariat, 
stoppage of Soldiers undergoing sentence of imprisonment receive 

^^' no pay, but sixpence a day is charged on their acoouni 

by the regimental paymasber, and applied to the cost of 
their sustenance while in prison, 
pischarge with Discharge with Ignommy consists in the soldier being 
jgnommy. stripped of his fiwjings in the presence of his regiment 
and drummed out of barracka It is a punishment only 
inflicted upon soldiers guilty of infamous conduct, ad- 
dicted to habitual drunkenness, or of otherwise confirmed 
bad character. 
Cortofad- The average expense attending the administration of 

^^rt mi law! martial law during the last three years is about 52,0002. a 
year, of which 45,0001. is for the maintenance of military 
prisons, and the balance for the pay and incidental ex* 
penses of the judge-advocate general's department* 



* The average charge under this head in the French army 
is about 45,000/. a year. 
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CHAPTER L 

GBANT, APPKOPKIATION, AND SUPPLY OF MILITABY FUNDa 

No one can seriously consider the enormous outlay Anny ezpendi- 
involved in the maintenance of our military establish- 
ments without being impressed with the vital importance 
of a well-regulated system of finance, by means of which 
the national resources devoted to this purpose should be 
most profitably applied, and military efficiency reconciled 
with public economy. 

To elucidate a subject which has formed the earnest 
study of successive generations of statesmen and adminis- 
trators is far beyond the humble pretensions of this ' 
work and the capacity of its author, who can only attempt 
to present a brief outline of the existing system of army 
finance, the principle upon which funds for military 
services are obtained and applied, and the machinery 
employed for canying on the operations connected with 
this aU-important branch of army administration. 

The supreme control of all public expenditure is vested The budget, 
in Parliament. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
the financial minister of the Crown, annually submits to 
Parliament a detailed statement of the sums required for 
carrying on the public service in all its branches, and 
the proposed means of creating a revenue equal to meet 

p 2 
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these demands. This statement is called the budget, and 
forms the basis of all parliamentary votes. 

The Trcawury. The Treasury is the executive department, responsible 
for the application of funds in accordance with the votes 
of Parliament 

Estimates. Each great department of ilie State annually submits 

to the Treasury an estimate of its probable expenditure 
for the ensuing year. This estimate is subject to the 
revision of the Treasury, with whom exists the power of 
reducing any item that may appear in excess of the 
requirements of the service. 

Heads of ser- The demands of each depjuiment are classed under 
different heads of service, which are laid in detail before 
Parliament, and the expenditure sanctioned by the Logis- 
latare is voted, not in the aggregate, but for each item 
under its distinct head. 

Appropriation A special Act of Parliament, however, called " The 

'^^ Appropriation Act,'' confers upon the Treasuiy the right 

of altering, on the occurrence of unforeseen emergencies, 
the proportions assigned to the different services, and of 
allowing a department to apply a surplus upon one vote 
to a deficiency upon another. 

Audit Board. The Board of Audit exercises, under the Ti-easury, an 
active supervision over the expenditure of the different 
departments, in order to verify the application of funds 
to their prescribed purpose; and a statement corre- 
sponding to the estimates and votes, showing the result 
of the expenditure as compared with each vote, is annu- 
ally submitted to Parliament, any change in appropria- 
tion within the aggregate amount voted being supported 
by the sanction of the Treasury. 

Control by Par- It will thus be seen that Parliament exercises a supreme 
*"*• and direct control over every description of public expen- 

diture, and, as a consequence, over the entire machineiy 
of Government. 
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All military expenditure is directed by the Secretary- Direction of 
of-State for War, who annually prepares an estimate of ^tu^ e*pen- 
the cost of the army establishments for the ensuing year, 
divided under six heads, each head being subdivided into 
a number of separate votes, viz. : — 

Land Forces (including embodied Militia): — Jfumbers, 
Pay, Alloivances, and Miscdlanecms Charges. 

Civil Establishments : — Centiul Administration of 
War, Manufacturing Eatahlishments, Civil Depart-- 
ments, i£a 

Supplies :— Clothing, Provieions and Forage, War- 
like Stores, <kc. 

Works and Buildings:— ifar?'ac^ and Fortlfica' 
tions. 

Educational Establishments. 

Non-effective Services: — Haif-pay, Retirements, 
Widows' Pensions, Pensions to discharged Sol* 
diers, Jcc. 

In order to obtain the greatest possible accuracy in War Office 
these estimates, the head of each branch of the -^yj^i, «*^*™****- 
Department furnishes the Secretary-of- State with a 
detailed statement of the probable expenditure of his 
immediate department. An officer specially charged 
■with this duty incorporates these into a general estimate, 
which, being revised and finally approved, is submitted 
to the Treasury and included in the annual budget laid 
before Parliament. 

The amount having been voted, the Treasury autho- Paymaster- 
rizes the Paymaster-General to honor the orders of the 
War Department to the extent of the vote. 

The Paymaster-General is the cashier of the Treasury, 
and makes payments upon the authority of that depart* 
ment by means of orders upon the Bank of England, 
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Aeoomitant- 
Oeneral, War 
Offioe. 



which establishment is kept periodically advised of the 
probable amount to be drawn for. 

The Accoimtant-Qeneral is the chief financial officer of 
the War Department All orders for payments in the 
United Kingdom emanate from him, and he is re- 
sponsible that the expenditure authorized is in accord- 
ance with established regulations, or in exceptional 
cases, with the special authority of the Secretary-of- 
State. The appropriation of fonds within their respec- 
tive votes is further checked by means of a daily audit 
of the vouchers and books of the War Department 

Auditorial in- under the direction of an inspecting officer attached to 
the establishment of the Audit Office, whose reports are 
transmitted to the secretary. 

Army agents. All monies required to defray the charges of regimental 
subsistence at home are lodged in the hands of army 
agents, who act as the bankers of regimental paymasters, 
and render an account of their transactions to the War 
Office.* 

Agents are appointed by colonels commandant of 
regiments, who are responsible for the frmds which pass 
through their hands; they are paid, however, by the 
public, receiving 12«. 6(2. per cent, on the amount of 
the regimental pay, and a daily allowance of la. per 
troop of cavalry, and 6d. per company of infantry borne 



* The emploTment of army agents arose under a military 
system that has long been obsolete ; and the interposition of 
the agent between the paymaster-general and the regimental- 
paymaster has now only the effect of multiplying accounts 
and retarding their final settlement. That army agents are 
very useful in attending to the private business of officers is 
not to be doubted ; but it may well be questioned whether 
this accommodation should be afforded at the expense of the 
State ; and, if so, whether it would not be better to establish an 
agency which would benefit the officer without embarrassing 
the public accounts. 
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upon the establishment of the regiments for which 
they act. 

On foreign stations the necessary funds are obtained Raising funds 
portly by remittances of specie, but principally by the 
negotiation of bills of exchange drawn upon the Lords 
of the Treasury by the officers of the commissariat acting 
in this respect on behalf of the Treasury. 

This is one of the most important and delicate duties ^7 the commis- 

sariat. 
of the commissariat, and although certain regulations are 

prescribed for conducting them, much must be left to the 

discretion of the officer, upon whose intelligence and 

financial knowledge the success of these operations must 

greatly depend. 

The process of raising funds is as follows : — 

The senior conmiissariat officer (in his capacity of Public adver- 
eontroUer of army expenditure and treasurer), who is for tenders, 
required to be kept from time to time informed of the 
probable requirements of the different departments on 
the station, invites by means of advertisements in the 
public papers, written tenders for specie to be received 
on a given day at his office in return for bills upon 
the Treasury. These tenders are required to state the 
amount for which it is proposed to purchase bills, the 
rate of premium or of discount, and the value in British 
money of foreign coins to be offered in payment 

The period of receiving tenders must necessarily 
•depend upon the wants of the service, and the state of 
the money market ; thus, were the rate of exchange 
unusually £Eivorable, the commissariat officer would be 
justified in rawing bills, even tiiough the chest under 
his charge were well supplied ;* while in the contrary 

* The amount to be kept in the chest should not under 
ordinary circumstances exceed the ensuing two months' expen- 
diture, but in this, as in most other matters connected with his 
financial duties ample discretion is left to the commissariat 
officer. 
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case, that is to say, if his bills would have to be sold at 
a loss, he should, if practicable, defer drawing, or draw 
only for a small amount, in the expectation of a favor- 
able change in the state of the market. It is, of course, 
of the utmost importance that strict secrecy should be 
observed as to the amount of money in the chest, as 
persons in the habit of dealing in bills of exchange 
would naturally take advantage of the necessities of the 
public to raise their terms. 
Proceeds of Tenders for bills are opened by the controller at the 

***^ appointed hour, in the presence of a mOitary officer 

specially appointed for this duty, and as each tender is 
opened both officers affix their initials to it. A schedule 
is then prepared embodying all the tenders, those most 
favorable to the public are recommended for acceptance ; 
and bills at thirty days' sight are drawn in triplicate 
in favor of the successful tenderers, and the proceeds 
lodged in the chest and credited to the public ; advices 
of the bills drawn, with full particulars of the transac- 
tion, and explanations of any unusual circumstances 
connected with them, being at the same time transmitted 
to the Fajnnaster-Qeneral. 

The bills are drawn by the senior commissariat 
officer, and countersigned by the officer commanding, 
or by his military secretary. 

It will be obvious, that while these airangements 
ensui'e to the public every possible advantage, the publi- 
city afforded must give full confidence to the banking 
and commercial interests that no partiality or &vor 
can influence these operations, and must create a whole- 
some competition in the money market.* 

• The author, while employed in Sardinia during the 
formation of the Anglo-Italian Legion, was urged by those 
possessed of local experience not to adhere to the established 
regulations with regard to the negotiation of bills, the invita- 
tion for tenders by public advertisement being, it was alleged, 
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In the duty of negotiating Treasury bills the financial Duties in nego- 
knowledge, the tact, and the judgment of a commissariat g^'biusr*" 
officer are Cairly tested. This is more especially the case 
during a period of war, and in a foreign country, when 
publicity by means of newspapers cannot always be 
ensured, but where it is still mischievous to allow the 
negotiation of bills to fall into the hands of a few privi- 
leged speculators. It thus becomes peculiarly important, 
not only with the view of raising the value of bills, but 
to suppoi-t the national credit, that all parties should be 
inspired with full Confidence in our transactions, and 
made to understand the principle of open competition 
upon which they are conducted; and the commissariat 
officer owes it no less to himself than to the public, that 
while every advantage is secured to his Government, no 
suspicion of partiality or appearance of monopoly should 
be allowed to attach to his financial operations. 

But it is not alone the state of the loccd money market Exchange 
he must watch with as much attention as the physician ^^P*™^*^"* 
watches the symptoms of his patient; he must look at 
the comparative rates of exchange in neighbouring places, 
and be ready to avail himself of a rise or fall on other 
stations, either to supply them if required, or to make 
requisitions for his own wants ; thus, for instance, if in 
consequence of a scarcity of money at Malta, bills of 
exchange were at a discount, while owing to the necessity, 
of making large remittances from Gibraltar they were 
there at a premium, the commissariat officer at the former 

contrary to local usage, and likely to be viewed as an tmdig* 
nified proceeding on the part of the British Government ; he 
persevered, however, in the prescribed course, and the result 
was that while the bills drawn upon the Treasury by other 
agents were negotiated at a loss, his bills realized an average 
premium of one per cent., and the bankers themselves were 
ready to admit the advantages of our systenu 
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place would, indtead of drawing upon the Treaaory, make 
a requisition upon hia colleague at Gibraltar, who, taking 
advantage of the demand for bills, would raise the re- 
quired amount. This not only prevents unnecessary loss 
on the negotiation of bills, but has a wholesome effect La 
demonstrating the independence of the drawer of local 
resources, and thus serves to control the market. 

Treasury chest. The Treasury chest on all foreign stations is under the 
charge of the senior commissariat officer in his capacity 
of treasurer. With the view to a more perfect security 
the bulk of the money is kept in a depdt chest under 
two locks of different construction, of which the con- 
troller holds one key, and a commissariat officer ap- 
pointed by him the other ; the presence of both officers 
is therefore necessary in order to withdraw any portion 
of the public money. 

Cashier. An officer charged with the payments in detail, under 

the responsibility of the senior commissariat officer, 
recmves from time to time a sum of money estimated to 
meet one week's expenditure ; he is called the cashier of 
the detail chest. 

Accountant At every station the controller is required to appoint 

a commissariat officer to act as War Office accountant. 
It is his duty to examine every claim for payment, to 
certify its correctness in all its details, its being in accord- 
ance with established regulations, and within the amount 
of the ci*edit of the service to which it refers. The certi- 
fied claim is then submitted to the controller, upon whose 
order and approval payment is made by the cashier. 

Having now attempted a sketch of the machinery by 
means of which funds for army services are raised and 
expended, it is necessary to revert to the details of the 
different items of army expenditure, and the regulations 
under which the emoluments of the soldier and the various 
charges incident to his maintenance are appropriated. 
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It will be seen by a reference to the parliamentary 
votes, that- military emoluments appear under different 
financial and material forms ; that is to say, in the shape 
of pay and pecimiary allowances, as well as supplies in 
kind. The latter will form the subject of a separate 
section of this work ; for the present we have to consider 
pecuniai^ emoluments which, for the sake of arrange- 
ment, may be classed as follows : — 
I. Bounty. 
II. Pay. 

III. Money allowances. 

IV. Non-effective allowances. 

Under these heads are comprised every description of 
immediate remuneration received by the soldier in the 
various stages of his career from enlistment to discharge 
and pension. 
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BOUNTY ON BECRUITING. 

Modes of In the absence of a law which, Jike conscription, 

'**''^^* compels eveiy subject to render military service, the 
means possessed by our Government for maintaining 
its military force on an efficient footing limit themselves 
to an appeal to the patriotism, the personal tast'CS, and the 
necessities of the people. 

The first of these is a resource which, under ordinary 
cii*cumstances, can be but little relied upon ; patriotism 
is a domestic virtue, powerful for the defence of the 
country in imminent circumstances, but rarely excited 
by considerations of general policy. In the event of 
an invasion, for instance, it would instantaneously be 
aroused throughout the land ; but no Englishman con- 
siders himself called upon to contribute personally to 
the ordinary necessities of Government, to the prejudice 
of his own feelings or interests. Personal tastes,— a 
predilection for a Ufe of adventure, — a dislike to settled 
pursuits and fixed habitation, — a roving, restless dis- 
position, — and more or less of that warlike spirit which, 
whether or not we be a military nation, is tolerably 
prevalent in all classes, — ^no doubt, attracts many recruits 
to the army ; but by far the greater number enter the 
ranks from the pressure of temporary distress, as the 
assured means of livelihood, and the alternative of a 
more laborious mode of life. 

The aristocratic* element of our army excludes to a 
great extent from the ranks the incentive of personal 

* Let this term be understood in its wide sense. It is not 
meant that our army is officered exclusively, or even princi- 
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ambition, an element of great importance in the conti- 
nental armies, since it serves to reconcile men in some 
degree to the oppressive law of conscription, by attaching Conscriptioiu 
to compulsory service the prospect of personal distinc- 
tion. Indeed, it may be questioned whether conscription 
could be maintained under any but the most despotic 
government, were the avenues of advancement so little 
open to the private soldiers as with us. It is true, that 
the prizes are not numerous, but all may compete for 
them ; only one can win the race, but many enter. 

There is but a very narrow field in the ranks of the Absence of am - 
British army for that laudable ambition to better himself, ranks, 
to rise in the social scale, which proves so powerful an 
incentive to the great mass of the people in their various 
imdertakings in civil life, and which reconciles them to 
commence their career in the most subordinate and 
laborious positions for the sake of a prospect, more or 
less remote, perhaps vague, yet still not unattainable. 

The English soldier knows how greatly the chances 
are against his rising to a superior rank ; he knows that 
even were he to attain the grade of oflScer, he would 



pally by members of the aristocracy. Such is far from being 
the case. With the exception of the household troops and 
perhaps a few picked corps, the officers of which belong 
principally to the titled or untitled nobility, the upper section 
of the middle class is the one most strongly represented in the 
higher branches of the army, and the analysis of a Line regi- 
ment will show that the majority of its officers are the sons of 
the smaller gentry, merchants, professional men, clergymen, 
manufacturers, naval and military officers, and of the wealthier 
class of tradesmen. The term aristocratic, as applied to the 
constitution of the army, is meant to express that system of 
exclusiveness, which, whether founded upon the test of birth, 
of caste, or of money, creates a powerful barrier between the 
governors and the governed. 
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find hiB means inadequate to support his position,* or 
ensure bis further advancement; and this knowledge 
undoubtedly operates prejudicially on our recruiting 
system, as it excludes from the army what is gradually 
becoming the largest, as it has long been the most 
vigorous class, that large section of society which may 
Middle classes be called the substratum of the middle class, from 
which are drawn the best recruits for colonial and mer- 
cantile adventure, which officers our merchant navy, 
plans and executes our railways, and takes a leading 
part in the various practical undertakings which carry 
British enterprise tliroughout the world, 
nnrepiesented This class is unrepresented in the army, and the basis 
in the army. ^£ ^^^ recruiting opei-ations is thus unnecessarily nar- 
rowed to the lowest and the least educated section of 
the community. 
Fkt»ioti<mfrom In most of the continental armies one-third of all 
the ranks. vacant commissions are bestowed upon such non-com- 
missioned officers as may be found qualified to hold them, 
and further advancement is conditional only upon con- 

* Col. Charles Stuari^ in his evidence before the Commis- 
sion on Army Purcbasei Question 2193, page 128» stated that 
as a rule non-comnussioned officers objected to be promoted to 
a commissioD ; that on a certain occasion five Serjeants in 
succession declined such promotion when offered to them, 
'^ preferring such situations as messengers at the Horse 
Guards and others, which do not raise them to what is 
called the rank of gentlemen," and that one who did ffiially 
accept a commission became ^^ perfectly wretched.'^ 

During the late war, while the army lay in Bulgaria, 
a commission which was ofiered to the non-commissioned 
officers of the brigade of guards was successively refused by 
fifteen Serjeants ! 

Surely there must be something defective in our military 
institutions when that which should be the soldier's highest 
ambition becomes to him not only a matter of indifference^ 
but of positive dislike and injury. 
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duct and ability ; were a similar EfTstem introduced with 
OS, a superior class of men would be attracted into the 
service, and the cost and difficulties of our recruiting 
greatly diminished. Our existing institutions, however, 
render a syateinatic promotion from the i*anks imprao* 
ticable, and the most insuperable objection to its in* 
troduction would be the fact, that, as a rule, the material 
for good ofiBcers would not be found to exist in the ranks 
of the army constituted as it now is.* 

The principal resource of the Government for the 
supply of recruits must then be pecuniary rewards ; and 
it becomes the great olject of administration to plac& 
these in the form best calculated to prove attractive. 

With this view, three kinds of remuneration are of- 
fered to the soldier. Firstly, a sum of money, to act as 
an immediate inducement to enlist. Secondly, a daily 
rate of remuneration, as nearly as possible equivalent to t 
the ordinary wages of labor. Thirdly, a prospective 
provision after a fixed period of service. These points 
will be now considered under the heads of bov/rUy, 
pay, and peneion. 

The practice of oflfering a gratuity to recruits probably Boontjr- 
took its origin in the indentures into which, as early as 
in the fifteenth century,t it was usual for the sovereign 
to enter with individuals of property and position, who 
bound themselves, in consideration of a stated amount of 



* Out of 73,000 men in the in£uitry of the line, includ- 
ing non-commissioned officers, 20,000 can neither read nor 
write ; 13,000 can read only ; 38,000 can read and write 
with more or less proficiency, and 2,000 are of '^ saperior 
education ;" by which should be understood that degree of 
education which would fit them for the lower branches of 
mercantile or other civil employment, and for regimental 
clerkships. 

t See Bymer's Fcedera. 
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" regards/' to provide a given number of soldiers. These 
regards were, in fact, a bounty on enlistment. At a 
later period we find mention made of " coat money/' 
which was a sum paid to recruits on engaging them- 
selves, and intended to enable them to procure their 
outfit. During the reign of Elizabeth several ordinances 
were passed to regulate the levy of troops. Among the 
clauses we find one distinctly authorizing impressment, 
and another which gives to magistrates the power of 
pardoning criminals on condition of their entering the 
army,* but there is no mention of bounty, or any re- 
muneration beyond the daily pay. 
First Mutiny Under the provisions of the first Mutiny Act in 1 689,f 
captains of companies were charged with the recruiting 
of their own men ; and a regulation of a few years later 
allows them two non-effectives for the expense so incurred 
by them. 
Recruiting Towards the end of the last century recruiting appears 

superior foot- to have been placed upon a sounder footing. In 1778 
'"«• an inspector-general was appointed, under whom medical 

inspections of recruits were established. It was also for 
the first time considered necessary to fix a standard of 
height and age, and a stated sum was allowed for every 
approved recruit ; but this was a perquisite of the in- 
spector-general, who made his own arrangements with 
his subordinate agents, who again made theirs with the 



* A similar Act was passed in the early part of the present 
century, by which courts-martial were empowered in certain 
cases to commute sentence of death for perpetual military 
service. 

It is said that more than one of these convicts, appointed to 
serve in the African corps and West India regiments, rose to 
the rank of field officers. 

t This Act was passed in April 1689, and was to remain in 
force for six months only. 
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recruit; and what with deductions for clothing and 
necessaries^ the recruit, instead of finding himself the 
richer, more frequently was declared in debt by the time 
he had joined his corps. 

In 1 806 twenty more recruiting districts had been Transferred to 
formed in the United Kingdom and Ireland, but -it was ^^^^^'S^^' 
not until the following year, when the recruiting service 
was transferred to the adjutant-general of the army, that 
the bounty became a direct transaction between the State 
and the recruit. 

From this time regimental officers ceased to derive a 
profit from the recruitment of their men. 

The amount of bounty must, of course, vary with Amounts of 
the necessities of the state, the general prosperity of ^ ^' 
the country, and the demand for labor. In a season 
of scarcity, or when work is not plentiful, a bounty is 
hardly required to attract a certain dass of men to a 
service which ensures their maintenance ; when, on the 
other hand, there is an unusual demand for labor, and 
wages become proportionately high, the Government 
having then to bid against the landholder or the manu^ 
facturer, must offer better terms, and the amount of 
bounty is regulated accordingly. The condition of the 
soldier, his food and clothing, and more than either, his 
pay, will always have a certain influence in determining 
the recrait ; but, as a rule, it is the bounty which acts as 
the most powerful incentive on enlistment. The class 
from which our soldiers are taken is not a provident one, 
and the immediate possession of a sum of money is a 
stronger temptation than the certainty of support and 
the remote prospect of a pension on discharge; the 
latter may, after a certain period of service, keep men 
in the army, but it may be much doubted whether it 
has the slightest influence in attracting men to it in 

Q 
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the first instance; and this becomes evident from the 
fact that while a trifling increase in bounty gives a most 
powerful impidse to recruiting, the material improve- 
ments in the condition of the soldier, which have year 
by year been effected, appear to have no influence what- 
ever upon recruiting operations, however much they must 
contribute to render the soldier more contented 
Standard. The standard is another means of accelerating or re- 

tarding recruiting operations. In time of war^ when 
the demand for soldiers becomes unusually great, the 
Government adopts the course of raising the bounty and 
lowering the standard ; that is to say, of offering a 
higher price for an inferior article. In peace, or when 
reduction instead of augmentation has to be effected^ the 
bounty is reduced and the standard raised. 

The highest amount to which the bounty ever rose 
was during the Peninsular war, when it was as follows : — 





Standard. 


Bonnty-t 




Height 


Age. 


For Life. 


For laniited 
Senrioe^ 




Veet. In. 


TeMB. 


£ 8. d. 


£ S. d 


Men or Youths 


5 3 


17 to 25 


23 17 6 


18 12 6 


Boys . 


5 2 


under 17 


16 14 


13 6 


Ditto* - 


5 


under 16 


6 15 6 


5 14 6 



We may infer from these figures how extensive and 
urgent the demand for soldiers must have been at this 
period, and what enormous sacrifices the country was 

* The enlistment in every battalion of 100 boys, under six- 
teen years of age, was authorized by a Regulation of 1804. 

f These sums must not be understood as representing the 
actual amount placed in the hands of the recruit ; since the 
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called upon fco make in order to keep pace with the 
reqairements of the war and to maintain an army which, 
inclusive of the incorporated militia, amounted to above 
800,000 men. And if the navy be taken into account, Military force 
we find that above one million men, or about one twen- 
tieth part of the then population of these islands, were 
engaged in the active defence of the country. 

The employment of a military force so disproportionate High rates of 
to the population must necessarily have had the eflTect ^^' 
of greatly raising the price of labor and the consequent 
cost of candidates for voluntary enlistment ; but while 
the bounty was raised to a higher amount than it ever 
was before or since, no increase was made to the soldier's 
pay, another proof that to the recruit a sum in hand 
affords a more powerful temptation than any ulterior, 
though permanent advantage. 

The andount of bounty is of course further influenced Length of ser- 
by the term of enlistment, which at the period just^ 
referred to was unlimited ; that is to say, the soldier 
could not demand his discharge, though the State might 
grant it During the progress of the wv the experi- 
ment of enlisting men for a limited period was tried, the 
bounty being one-fourth lees than for enlistment for life ; 

bounty was intended to cover every expense connected wit^ 
the man's enlistment up to the time of his being sent to his 
regiment, and further to defray the cost of clothing and neces- 
saries ; these deductions were in general carefully kept out of 
view until the engagement was complete and irrevocable, and 
the soldier's flrst experience of military life was too often a 
sense of disappointment, and a suspicion of having been duped. 
Among very recent reforms none is more creditable to the 
authorities than the establishment of a fixed nett bounty, free 
from all deductions ; let us trust that the soldier's pay will ere 
long, by the abolition of " stoppages," be in like manner pro- 
claimed at its actual rather than its nominal value. 

Q 2 
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it may be much questioned, however, whether the maa 
who enlists for the immediate possession of a sam of 
money would be much influenced by so remote a con- 
sideration as the period of his discharge. Dupin, m- 
deed, quotes a table from which it appears that in 
1814, out of 3,250 recruits, 2,478 enlisted for life^ and 
only 772 for a limited term the duration of their ser- 
Linuted enlist- vice. Limited enlistment was, however, very general 
at an earlier period, and the Mutiny Act of 1714, 
authorized any soldier to demand his discharge after 
only three years' service, provided his conduct had 
been good. At present the term of service is ten years 
in the infimtry and twelve in the cavalry and artilleiy, 
at the expiration of which soldiers may renew their 
engagement. 
Neoesdty and It is to be regretted that it should be neoessaryto 
tbeboonty oon- offer a premium on enlistment ; in a word, to bribe men 
sidered. ^^ ^^^^^ ^ service, to belong to which should be consi- 

dered an honor and a privilege ; but it must be admitted 
that nothing is so well calculated to tempt the reddess^ 
the improvident, and the dissolute as the immediate 
possession of a sum, which to an idle, hungry, or 
thirsty man of the working class must appear wealth ; 
and while it is a paramount object to obtain a certain 
quantity of material, irrespective of quality, trusting 
to discipline to convert it into serviceable shape, there 
can be no method better calculated to prove efficacious 
than the offer of a bounty. 

It is very probable that if we were able to extend our 
recruiting operations to a superior class of men, bounties 
on enlistment might be abolished, and some more per- 
manent prospective advantages, acting also as an incen- 
tive to good conduct and prolonged service, established 
in their place ; but before the army can be rendered 
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attractive to the best portion of the working class and 
the great body of the middle class, — ^before the yeoman, 
the mechanic^ and the tradesman can be taught to 
consider military service a privilege and an advantage, 
rather than a derogatory and a profitless undeitaking, — 
before those classes -would make their sons soldiers as 
readily as they now make them apprentices, clerks, and 
shopmen,* — a complete revolution, not so much of a 
financial as of an administrative nature, must take 
place in our army; and until then the bounty will 
be found the most effectual method of filling the 
ranks. 

The proportion ordinarily borne by our military force 
to the general population has in a previous chapter been 
shown to be smaller than in any other European state ;t 
nevertheless, it may be questioned whether a sudden 
augmentation of our army does not more directly affect 
the labor market than is the case elsewhere ; for, on the 
continent, all but the highest classes contribute in a 
degree pretty nearly corresponding with their nimibers 
to the army ; with us it is only one class that feeds the 

* It was recently made a severe reproach to the shopmen of 
London that they preferred their somewhat effeminate pur- 
saits to military service ; their rejoinder, however, was per- 
fectly unanswerable ; '^ We have no particular predilection," 
they said in effect, " for measuring silks or weighing sugar ; 
but we hope by means of good conduct and industry to rise to 
something better in time. Can jou promise us such a pros- 
pect in the armj ? Until you can, do not ask us to descend to 
companionship with the class of men which we see following 
the recruiting Serjeant through the streets of London." 

t Our naval forces have not been considered with reference 
to this question, but even taking these into account, we 
shall be found to bear a favourable comparison with other 
countries. 
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ranks^ and that the veiy one which supplies the principal 
channels of manual labor. 

When, then, on any emergency, an increased demand 
for soldiers arises, the State has to enter the market and 
bid directly against the industrial, agricultural, or manu- 
fiswstnring interests for the labor upon which their very 
^istence depends ; and the economical system is thus 
fiur more disturbed than would be the case if our 
soldiers were drawn from the several dasses of society 
instead of from the laboring class alone. 

It seems to be universally acknowledged that the 
manner in which the army is raised is not calculated 
to draw forth the best resources of the country, or to 
furnish the most effectual means of maintaining an 
efficient military force ; and so much is this conviction 
felt, that Englishmen begin to discuss the diances of a 
oonscription being tolerated. 

An able and earnest writer upon the subject of re- 
cruiting for the army has stated that — 

" So strongly have the evils and dangers of this state of 
things impressed themselves on the minds of thoughtful men, 
that one hears it said on every emergency, even by those from 
whom such opinions were least to be expected, that we must 
have a conscription. 

** There are, indeed, but two possible modes of obtaining a 
good and sufficient army, and of keeping it permanently on 
foot. One is the method of conscription, the other the method 
of making the army a desirable profession for rational men." 

Surely there is no sacrifice which the country will not 
make in order to escape one of the most oppressive and 
unjust laws that political expediency ever invented ; 
but there is no occasion for any national sacrifice ; — 
abolish the anomalies and the exclusiveness of our 
military system; render the army an attractive and 
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honorable, if not a lucrative career to the intelligent 
and educated members of the middle classes, rather than 
a refuge for the dissolute and improvident, and one of 
the most difficult problems of military administration 
will be satisfactorily solved.* 

Within the last three years the amount of bounty ba 
imdergone several changes. In 1856, before peace had 
been declared, it was 71. In the following year it fell 
to 21, At present it is fixed at SI, 

The bounty represents, however, only a small portion Ck)st of a re- 
ef the cost of a recruit ; when the bringing expenses and ^"*^** 
the charges of the recruiting staff are added, the sum 
which the recruit at the present rate of bounty costs the 
country from his enlistment up to the time he joins his 
regiment is between 81. and 91, ; and if we further add the 
value of his kit, clothing, armament, and equipment, it will 
amount to about 201, This is then the cost of the soldier 
in his first stage, or so to speak, of the raw material of 
the army. Every day's training and instruction adds to 
his expense and to his value ; and by the time that 
example, practice, and discipline have converted the 
recruit into the soldier, and enabled him to act his 
allotted part in the military system of which he is an 
atom, it becomes difficult to fix his money value, since 
no amount of money could immediately supply his 
place. 

* Military officers of experience entertain similar views, and 
have repeatedly urged the vices of our present system of 
recruiting. General Codrington, the late commander of the 
forces in the Crimea, stated, during a discussion in the House 
of Commons upon recruiting, (10th May 1858,) **we seduce 
men into the service by means which are dishonorable and 
degrading to the profession." 
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The charges for bounty and other recruiting expenses 
during the last three years were as follows : — 





1856-7. 


1857-8. 


1858-9.^ 


Average 
Annum. 




Hecruiting department at head 
quarters - - - 

Recruiting districts 

Allowances and expenses of re- 
cruiting officers 

Bounty - - - - 

Bringing money 

Medical attendance (ciyil) 

Allowances for travelling to re- 
jected recruits 


& 

4,254 

24,099 

6,700 

395,100 

21,000 

1,000 

1,000 


& 

2,005 
20,758 

4,494 

12,000 

3,000 

300 

300 


£ 

2,050 
21,349 

5,403 

70,000 

5,000 

500 

500 


£ 

2,770 
22,070 

5,332 

159,233 

9,666 

600 

600 


Total - 


453,153 


42,857 


104,800 


200,270 



The average charge for the levy of troops during these 
three years stands to the total average army expenditure 
for the same period at one-third per cent. 
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CHAPTER III. 
PAT. 

In the earliest periods of history military service was Origin of mili- 
yielded or exacted without pecuniary remuneration. 
It was the duty of the citizen to rally to the defence of 
his country ; it was an honor no less than a necessity to 
bear arms to repel foreign aggression or maintain domes- 
tic rights, and under such a state of society it was neither 
desirable nor practicable to affix a money value to mili- 
tary service. It was not long, however, before the bands 
leagued for defence were tempted to extend their power 
to retaliatory or aggressive invasion, and as the scene of 
their operations became more and more distant from jtheir 
homes, and their ordinary means of maintenance dimi- 
nished in proportion, the necessity for a systematic pro- 
vision for men engaged in warlike services arose. At 
first a distribution of the fruits of conquest may have 
been the most natural and the most just mode of remu- 
neration that could be devised ; but as society advanced, 
as villages grew into cities, and cities into states, and the 
many began, under the inevitable laws of nature, to submit 
to the guidance of the few, individual feelings and in- 
terests came to be less and less enlisted in the objects 
and results of warfare; the rights and privileges of 
citizenship became absorbed in the obligations of military 
service, and the soldier, withdrawn from the pursuits and 
influences of civil life, became a direct charge upon the 
community which profited by his employment. 

The earliest records of military pay at* a fixed rate, in Athenian and 
other words, of the employment of stipendiary troops, are *"^*** anmes. 
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probably to be found in the Athenian armies during the 
second Persian war ; the burden of military service had 
then become oppressive from the extraordinary demands 
made upon the country^ and the duration of successive 
campaigns, and they who stayed at home now began to 
recognize their obligation of contributing to the support 
of those who went to war for their defence or for their 
profit 

Homan armies. It was long, however, before the practice of paying 
soldiers became general Three hundred and fifty years 
had elapsed after the foundation of Borne before a fixed 
rate of pay was established in that state for foot soldiers,* 
and a few years later extended to horsemen, although 
the latter were, as a rule, in a position which did not 
render the assistance of the State a matter of necessity. 

Bate of pay The pay was then fixed at two obolif for the infimtry, 

and six oboli for the cavalry, the latter four being 
intended to include the keep of the horse. 

increased, Csesar doubled the pay of the army,J and under the 

empire a steady increase took place in successive reigns. 
Under Tiberius the pay of the praetorians was two d^iaiii, 
and that of the legionaty foot soldiers one denarius § a 
day ; under Domitian it had risen to nearly double that 
amoTint. When to these high rates of pay we add the 



* Livy L. iv. 59. 

f The obolus was equal to about one penny farliiing of our 
money. Hallam quotes the value of money at that period at 
twenty-four times its present worth; this would raise the 
minimum rate of pay established by the Senate for the 
common soldier to five shillings a day. 

:( ^^ Legionibus stipendium in perpetuum duplicavit." 
Suetonius in TuL cap. 26. 

§ The denarius was equal to ninepence of our money. 
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doKwtiva^ which the army, and more especially the 
prs3torians, in coxurse of time came to look upon as a 
right, and the amount of which actually became a matter 
for the soldiers' deliberation and decision^ we may form 
some idea of the enormous sums lavished upon a corrupt 
and tyrannical army.f 

As regards the 'pay^ it must not be forgotten that Soldiers re- 
the soldier was required to provide himself with every- ^idethemSyea. 
thing requisite to put him in a fighting condition^ and to 
maintain himself in the varying positions incident 
\o his career ;t but making every allowance for their 
expenses, there can be little doubt that the daily 



* It was not until the later days of the empire that thQ 
army exacted donativa as the price of their allegiance, but the 
practice of distributing sums of money after a victory com- 
menced at a very early period, and as generals bid for popa- 
larity, the sums so given increased in amount. Pompej after 
his Asiatic victories, gave every common soldier 1,500 drachms, 
equal to 53/., and Caesar at a later period gave as much as 
5,000 drachms to every soldier. The conquests of these gene- 
rals, however, were not barren victories, and the troops might 
justly expect some share of the booty which their valor had 
gained. Pompey's wars in Asia, for instance, brought a 
revenue of between two and three millions sterling into the 
coffers of the state. 

\ Herodian dates the decline of discipline in the army from 
the introduction of donaiiva^ on the occasion of accessions to 
the throne. Hopeless, indeed, is the condition of that country 
whose sovereign reigns by the favor of the army ; and most 
dangerous is that army which is allowed to feel its strength, 
and to forget its responsibility. 

\ When on the accession of Tiberius a mutiny broke out in 
the legions of Pannonia, the malcontents thus proclaimed their 
grievances on the score of inadequate pay : ^' Denis in diem 
assibus animam et corpus aestimari ; hinc vestem^ arma ten- 
torial hinc saevitiam centurionum et vacationes munerum 
redimi'* — Tacitus, Lib. 1. 
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pay of the Boman troops, irrespective of the donaiivcc, 
considerably exceeded the ordinary wages of even skilled 
labor. 

Pay under the The introduction of the feudal system effected a com- 
feudal gyrtem. pj^j^ revolution in military economy ; still the employ- 
ment of "mercenary troops'' (in contradistinction to 
those who took the field as the personal followers and 
dependents of landholders, and who drew no pay directly 
from the State,) continued very generally to prevail. The 
term aoUda/rU occurs frequently during the middle ages, 
and Hallam * supposes that religious bodies, as the most 
wealthy and defenceless class of that period, were the first 
to avail themselves of mercenary valor. 

In our own country the body guards of Canute the 
Great, six thousand in number, were composed altogether 
of mercenary soldiers. By the same class of troops did 
William in a great measure achieve the conquest of 
Britain; Henry the Second raised a large body of 
foreigners for his Continental wars ; and Edward the 
First, in like manner, employed mercenary soldiers. 
Indeed, from those early periods down to the establish- 
Inent of a regular army, there was no foreign war in 
which recoui-se was not had to this description of soldiery ; 
sometimes they were Englishmen, but more commonly 
they were the natives of foreign states who sold their 
swords to the highest bidder, and who, having performed 
the conditions of their engagement, were at liberty to 
transfer their allegiance to another country. 

The rates of pay necessarily varied with the nature of 
the service and the demand for soldiers ; but at all times, 

* The reader is referred to HallanCs Middle Ages, chapter ii. 
for a full and most interesting account of the effect of the 
feudal system upon military establishments. 
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up to a comparatively recent period, military pay was in 

excess of the ordinary wages of dvil labor. 

Under Edward the Third the foot soldier received 5d. Under Ediraid 
_^ the Third. 

a day. Persons of a superior station bringing troops 

into the field were paid not according to their military 

but to their civil rank ; thus bishops and earls received 

6& Sd., barons 4^, and knights 28. a day. 

It is not until the reign of Mary that we find a fixed Under Mary, 

stipend allotted to the different classes of officers and 

soldiers ; the following were the rates of pay then 

established in 1557 :* — 





DidlyPfcy. 




£ 8. d. 


Captain-Qeneral 


- 5 1 2 


lieutenant-Qeneral 


- 8 6 8 


High Marshal 


- 3 6 8 


Master of the Camp 


- 1 


General of Horse - 


- 3 6 8 


Captain Qeneral of Foot - 


- 3 6 8 


His Lieutenant 


- 1 


The Setgeant-Major 


- 16 


The Master of Ordnance - 


- 1 6 8 


His lientenant 


- 13 4 


Master of Carriages 


- 10 


High Treasurer 


- 1 6 8 


The Master of the Musters - 


- 16 8 


The Provost 


- 1 


The Chief Harbinger 


- 4 


The Master of the Forage - 


- 6 


Master of the Scouts 


- 6 


The Herald 


- 5 


CaptAin of Armed Horse - 


- 10 


Lieutenant 


- 5 



* Grose, Military Antiquities. 
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Standard Bearer - 

Surgeon - . - 

Trumpeter or Private 

Captain of Light Horse 

Lieutenant - - - 

Standard Bearer - 

Surgeon - - - 

Trumpeter - - - 

Light Horseman 

Captain of Foot 

Lieutenant - . - 

Ensign • ^ ^- 

Chaplain - - - 

Surgeon 

Sergeant - .- - 

Drummer and Fifer 

Private Soldier - - - 0-8 

Queen Bliza- Under Queen Elizabeth we find some increase upon 
these rates ; the pay of the sergearU-rfiajor is doubled 
There is an auditor general with IZ. a day, a comp- 
troUer-general of victuals with lOa., and commissaries 
with 88. a day. 

Charle« the Under Charles the First (1639) a contingent allowance 

in the shape of 6 " dead payee "* is granted to captains 

of companies. 

CompoeitioD of A company of in&ntry then consisted of 1 captain, 

companiee. j lieutenant, 1 ensign, 3 sergeants, 3 corpoi*als, 3 drum- 



* The practice thus introduced of bearing fictitious names 
on the master rolls gave rise to munerous abases ; it has now 
been long discontinued, except in the foot guards, where *' dead 
pajes " still prevail, although to a limited extent. See foot 
note, page 279, - 



Daily Pky. 

£ a. d. 





3 


4 





2 








1 


6 





6 








3 








2 










6 







6 
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mers, and 188 rank and file^ whose aggregate pay 
amounted to 72. Ss. lOd. a day. 

B^iments were periodically mustered by commissaries Musters, 
of musters^ or muster masters, whose duty it was not 
only to check the numbers of effective soldiers, but to 
inspect their clothing and accoutrements ; for the good 
condition of which captains of companies were held 
responsible.* 

The following is an extract from a pamphlet in Bates of pay in 
the British Museum, entitled *^ The Soldiers' Accompt * ' 
for 1647." 







Dafly Pay. 
£ 8. d. 


Lord-General 


• 


10 


Major-General 
Quartermaster-General 
Waggon Master-General - 
Muster Master-General 


- 


2 
10 
10 
16 


Advocate - 


- 


10 


Chaplain - . • - 
Physician ... - 
Apothecary - - 
CJhirurgeon 
Adjutant-General 
Commissary-General of Provisions 


4 
6 8 * 
10 
4 
10 
16 


Master General of Ordnance 


- 


4 


Treasurer - - - 


- 


2 


lieutenant-Colonel 


^ 


15 


Major ... 


- 


9 



* How the mudter masters accounted for the ^^ dead payes," 
which must at the lowest calculations have amounted to 1 5 per 
cent on the amount of pay drawn, does not appear. Probably 
a portion of their own emoluments were derived from this 
prolific source, which would tend to make them indulgent in 
their inspectorial duties. 
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Daily Pay. 










£ 8. cL 


Captain - 


- 


«• 


^ 


5 


Lieutenant 


- 


- 


- 


4 


Ensign 


- 


- 


- 


3 


Seijeant - 


- 


- 


- 


16 


Foot Soldier 


- 


- 


- 


8 


Surveyor - 


- 


- 


- 


10 


Chief Engineer 


- 


- 


m 


10 


Engineer - 


- 


- 


- 


6 


Commissary to distribute victuak 


1 - 


6 



Cromvell. Cromwell^ on his accession to power, was too depen- 

dent upon the army not to adopt all possible means for 
its conciliation, and he accordingly made a considerable 
increase to the soldiers' pay.* Charles the Second made 
some reductions ; William the Third again increased the 
emoluments of officers^ and in consequence of the dis- 
content among disbanded officers, established half-pay 
under a royal warranty dated 16th March 1697. Pre* 
viously to this period, however, parliament had on 
different occasions voted pensions to disbanded officers 
and soldiers. 



* Cromwell recruited his army from a superior class of men ; 
condemning the admission of " tapsters and serving men " into 
the ranks, and urging his officers to engage none but *' honest 
God-fearing men ;" this probably necessitated a higher rate of 
pay than that ordinarily given. 

^I had rather have a plain russet-coated captain who knows 
what he fights for, and loves what he knows, than that which 
you call 'a gentleman,' and is nothing else." Again, he says, 
** a few honest men are better than numbers ;" and once again, 
** I have a lovely company ; you would respect them did you 
know them ; they are no * AnabaptistSy' they are honest, sober 
Christians ; they expect to be treated like men." See *^ Carlyle's 
lietters of CromwelL'' 
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The pay, whatever its nominal amount, was continued, irregular i 
however, to be most irregularly issued Under William ^ ^^' 
the Third, petition after petition was sent in from officers 
and soldiers actually in want of food, or from their 
creditors who had speculated upon their necessities ; and 
Grose relates, that as late as in the reign of Qeorge I., in 
1718, the 7th regiment of foot, then quartered in Wiltshire, 
and but recently returned from foreign service, had four 
years' pay owing to officers and men, and in spite of 
repeated memorials could not obtain any portion of it. 
After the lapse of some time it transpired, that Lord 
Tyrawley, the colonel of the regiment, had managed to 
obtain a considerable portion of the airears due, and 
appropriated them to his own use, — an act which, on 
being remonstrated with, he attempted to justify, by 
pleading ** the custom of the army,'' and by the fact of 
the king being cognizant of his proceeding. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century the Consolidation 
pay of the army was established at the following 
rates; the allowances hitherto granted to officers for 
servants, and in other forms, and which were drawn in 
the shape of pay of non-effectives, being now con- 
solidated with the daily pay, so that there was little, if 
any, actual increase upon the previous scale : — 









Cavalry. 


Infantrj. 








£ 8. 


d. 


£ a. d. 


Colonel 


• 




1 6 


6 


14 


lieutenant-Colonel 




18 


6 


17 


Major 


- 




15 


6 


15 


Captain 


- 




11 


6 


10 


Lieutenant 






7 





4 8 


Comet 


- 




6 





— 


XiUsign 


- 


- 


— 




3 8 


Chaplain - 


- 


- 


6 





4 8 


Adjutant - 


- 


- 


4 


6 


4 
It 
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S«opi«g«s 



diflcontmued. 





Cavalry. 


Infantry. 




£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


Surgeon - 


-046 


4 


Surgeon's Mate - 


.030 


3 6 


Quartennaister •- 


- 4 


4 8 


Serjeant - 


.023 


16 


Corporal - 


.019 


10 


Private 


- 1 6 


8 



Insufficiency of 
officers' pay. 



The soldier's pay, however, continued to be subject to 
various stoppages for clothing and provisions, as well as 
a permanent deduction of 10 per cent., as follows : — 
8. d, 

12 2a year for poundage. 
2 8^ a year for agency. 

1 a week to the regimental surgeon. 
1 a week to the regimental paymaster. 
In 1771* the soldier was relieved from these charges, 
and shortly after the outbreak of the American war the 
pay of the infantry man was raised to 10(2., and subse- 
quently to la. a day, with a corresponding increase in 
that of non-commissioned officers. 

It was not until twenty years later f that the pay 
of the inferior officers of the army was increased ; nor 
was this effected until the poverty of the British 
subaltern had become a fruitful theme for the humor 
and ribaldry of small wits and ballad-mongers. Among 
writers on military subjects, too, the inadequacy of the 
pay of military officers forms a frequent subject of 
complaint, and pamphlets were published to prove the 
impossibility of an inferior officer of foot maintaining 
himself upon his pay. 



♦ Treasury minute, 18th April 1771. 

f In 1797 the pay of oflGicers was established at nearly its 
present rate ; at the same time *^ dead payes " were abolished, 
and an annual contingent allowance granted in their place* 
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Baron Dupin says* : — 

'^ While the progress of the Arts spread through ahnost 
ev^ery class of society the enjoyment of comforts hitherto 
unknown, military officers were obliged to impose upon them- 
selves increasing sacrifices^ which were rendered the more 
painfiil by the contrast around them. Their subordination, 
however, was such that no tumult, no revoll^ scarcely even a 
complaint betrayed the discontent of the army.** 

This is generous testimony, and not the less true. A 
future historian of the army may apply similar remarks 
to the present period ; for while the value of money has 
so greatly decreased during the present century, the 
incomes of military officers have undergone no change ; 
and it is a notorious fSstct that it requires the greatest pos- 
sible self-denial and economy to enable a junior officer in 
the army to subsist upon his regimental emoluments. 

There is certainly no class of a corresponding social 
rank (naval officers and curates, perhaps, excepted) so ill 
paid as the regimental officers of our army ; whether we 
take the average incomes of professional men, of mer- 
chants, or of public servants, the comparison is strikingly 
unfavorable to the army ; in no other pursuit is the 
ordinary remuneration so low, in none are the prizes so 
few and so small in amount Indeed, for the poor man, 
that is to say, for him who cannot purchase advancement,, 
there are, unless by rare accidents, no prizes whatever. f 

* Military Force of Great Britain. 

f " His experience had always been that the officers of the 
British army were the worst paid and the hardest working 
class of public servants that he knew of. He aslsed them to 
look to the pay of the officers of a regiment, and in the first 
place to look to the pay of a lieutenant-colonel. He would 
treat it in a mercantile way, so that it might be perfectly plain 
to the understandings of mercantile men. The lieutenant- 
colonel to arrive at that rank in the army, paid 4,600/. for his 
commission; and his pay for commandiag a regiment was 
365/. If they deducted from the price of his commission the 
interest at 5 per cent, which was but a fair deduction, amount- 

R 2 
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It cannot be said that the members of the civil 
service are over-paid, yet what a contrast do their 

ing to 220/., and 20/. for regimental expenses, which he had no 
alternative but to incur, and deduct the income-tax, 11/. on his 
pay, it would in all amount to 258/., leaving a sum of 107/. as 
the pay of a lieutenant-colonel for the duty he undertakes. A 
major, taking all similar deductions, received 93/. 15^.; a cap- 
tain rather more, 108/.; a lieutenant 85/.; and an ensign, 
73/. 5s, lOd. per annum. Yet these were the men whose 
organization was said to be so extravagant.'' — ^Extract of a 
Speech of Mr. Fox Maule on moving the Army Estimates in 
the House of Commons in 1850-^1. 

As, however, the regulation price is rarely adhered to, and 
officers purchase their commissions at a rate very considerably 
beyond the nominal value, the actual income of officers is con- 
siderably less than that quoted hy Lord Panmure. In the 
cavalry and foot guards double the regulation price is ordi- 
narily given ; in the infantry of the line about one-third above 
regulation ; in the two former arms all but the junior ranks 
of purchasing officers may be said to serve for nothing, since 
the interest of the capital invested by them in the purchase 
of their commissions exceeds the amount of their pay. In the 
infantry the result may be summed up as follows: — 





Amount 
of Pay and 
AUowanoea. 


Interest on 
Sums paid fbr 

and other De- 

ductioDB for 

Regimental 

Expenses. 


Differenoe. 




2.Miyor - - 

8. Captain - - - 

4. Lieatenant - - - 

5. Ensign 


£ s. d. 
365 

292 

211 7 11 

118 12 6 

d5 16 3 


£ s. d. 
380 12 11 

249 10 4 

142 14 111 

53 19 5^ 

27 15 


£ 8. d. 
15 12 11 

42 9 8 

68 12 IH 

64 13 OJ 

68 1 3 


Loss. 
Profit. 

w 

n 


Average 


216 11 4 


170 IS 6} 


45 12 9| 


Profit 



Thus the average income of purchasing regimental officers of 
infantry of all ranks is under 60/. a year ; and a lieutenant* 
colonel not only serves for nothing, but pays 15/. a year for 
the privilege of commanding a regiment. 
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incomes afford to those of military officers ; the maximum Pay of military 
salary of the lowest class of clerks in a public office contittfted!'^*^ 
exceeds that of a major in the army, and only a favored 
few of the more fortunate officers can ever hope to 
obtain an income equal to that of the superior employfe* 
in our public departments. 

If we compare the rates of regimental pay in foreign 
axmies with our own, we find a considerable difference, 
apparently in our favor; the average pay of in&ntry 
officers of all ranks, firom lieutenant-colonel to ensign, 
being with us about 220^.9 and in the continental armies, 
from loot to 110?. a year. But when we take into 

* The following is a comparative statement of the salaries 
of regimental officers and of the clerks in the War Office 
according to a fair assimilation of ranks : — 



? 


Pay per 
Annum. 


Bink. 


Salary 




Bank. 


IS 


^1 


-5 


1 

Lient-Col. at 20«. a day - 
■^ M^'or,atl6«.aday - 

Captflin, atll». 7</.aday - 

Subaltenia, average 6*. 5d. 
a day. 


£ $. 
365 

292 

211 8 

117 2 


Clerk, let flrt section 
Claw. l2ndscction 
Clerk, 2hd class 
Clerk, 3rd class 


£ 

670 

520 
315 
100 


£ 

800 
650 
50O 
300 


. £ 
735 

585 

407 

200 


Medium 


246 8 


— 


— 


482 



The allowances to military officers are not included in this 
comparison, but the deductions to which their pay is sub- 
jected are likewise omitted ; and when the expenses incident 
to frequent change of quarters, travelling, increased premiums 
of insurance for war or climate, risks, cost of uniforms, &c. are 
taken into account, the balance in favor of the civil employ^ 
would be considerably increased. 
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account the more expensiye mode of life necessarily 
adopted in our service, and, indeed^ not alone in the 
army, but in the corresponding classes m civil life, 
the numerous deductions to which the pay of English 
officers is subjected,* the higher cost of the necessaries 
of life in this country, and last, not least, the liability 
to frequent removal throughout our scattered colonies, 
the rates become more equalized. If we further oonsider 
that the foreign officer enjoys many privileges quite 
unknown in our service, that he travels at half-prioe, 
has free admission to public libraries and othei* institu- 
tions, access to almost all places of amusement for a trifling 
contribution from liis pay, and that the State affords 
him the partial means of education for his children, we 
may conclude that, as far as money's worth is concerned, 
he is actually better off than our own officers. We know, 
in fact, that he can not only exist, but enjoy some of the 
luxuries of life upon his pay ; while the English subal- 
tern, without private means, can barely obtain more 
than the ordinary necessaries of life, and must support 
the outward appearances of his position at the expense 
of the most common comforts enjoyed by persons of 
corresponding stations in other professions. 

* These are — 

Mess subscription ( ^^ ^^^^ P V on appointment 
L 8 „ „ per annum. 

Band subscription (^^ " » on appointment. 
L 8 „ „ per annum. 

And in addition certain regimental contributions and sub- 
scriptions which, although they are not compulsory, are so 
much considered as a matter of course as to leave little option 
to officers as to the payment; at a moderate calculation the 
pay of officers is thus decreased by 10 per cent, per annum. 
Married officers, though they may not avail themselves of 
the mess, are liable to the contribution on appointment and to 
one-half the annual subscription. ., 
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The pay of our non-commissioned officers and soldiers Fay <^iioii- 
is actually higher than that of the same classes in ^cers and sol- 
foreign armies ; that is to say, the English soldier has, ^^^ 
after providing for all his wants^ a larger sum to spare 
than he* of the Continent f the latter having barely 
three hal^nce a day for memis plaiaire, while our 
soldiers can at all times reckon upon at least double that 
amount to save, or expend upon their amusements. 



* The average rate of pay in all arms is as follows : — 

Non-oommisaioned OflBoen. Priyates. 
£ $. d. £ 9. d. 

England, per annum • 37 12 20 5 

France „ „ - - 24 9 10 

The rates of pay in other continental armies Tarj considerably; 
but they are fixed with reference to the soldiers' wants, and 
result in nearly the same surplus after payment of all com- 
pulsory stoppages. The Belgian and Sardinian soldier, for 
instance, receives a higher rate of pay than the French soldiei"; 
but the latter is not subjected, as the former are, to a deduc- 
tion for his uniform clothing, and the amount remaining in 
hand for deniers de poche remains about the same in both 
cases. 
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Stoppages These rates must not, however^ be understood to 

represent the actual pay, more particularly as regards 
the soldier,* who is subject to " stoppages '' varying in 
amount according to the circumstances in which he is 
placed ; thus, for his ration of bread and meat the soldier 
is subject to a deduction from his pay as follows : — 
In the United Kingdom - 4t^d. a day. 
On foreign stations - - Si » 
On board ship - - - 6 „ 
Again, in hospital he pays a stoppage of 
10(2. a day at home. 
9c(. a day abroad. 
S^cl. a day in the field. 
It is very desirable that a simplification in this respect 
should be effected. Few soldiers can understand the 
complicated system of stoppages, and they do not^ there- 
fore, know, as it is most desirable that they should do, 
how their accounts stand.f In garrison it is just jpracti- 

* In the French army a certain amount of paj is fixed for 
each " position,*' and there are thus no less than eight distinct 
rates, viz. : — 

1. In the field (with rations). 

2. In garrison (with a ration of bread onlj). 

3. On the march. 

4. On detachment. 

5. On furlough. 

6. In hospitd. 

7. In hospital while oh furlough. 

8. In captivity. 

There is further a distinct rate for troops while quartered in 
Paris. Inconvenient as this variety in the rates of the soldiers 
pay may appeai*, it may be questioned whether it is not in 
operation less clumsy than our own " stoppage system ;" it is 
certainly more intelligible to the soldier, and infinitely less 
puzzling and laborious to the accountant. 

f The stoppage for the ration of officers at foreign stations 
is only 1^ ; why the soldiers should pay more than double 
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cable, by means of coiiaiderable clerical labour^ to cany 
out this system, but it is quite inapplicable to active 
service, where, indeed, it cannot be attempted with the 
slightest chance of a satisfactory result. 

If it be indispensably necessary that the stoppage 
system be maintained * an uniform rate to meet all cir- 
ctuiastances should be established ; but it may be doubted 
whether a fixed Tiett pay would not, upon the wholei, be 
more effectual, both in removing all mistrust on the part 
of the soldier and simplifying the settlement of accounts. 
Under such a system there need not be, as in the pre- 
i^nt service, a number of rates of pay. Two would 
probably suffice ; the one being the effective pay of the 
soldier, the other the pay allowed him while in hospital ; 
and an additional column in the pay-list would sufficiently 
distinguish the rate and afford a far better check than 
now exists with the complications of charges and credits. 

Apart from the stoppage system, our regimental finance Mttliod of pay- 
is conducted upon a simple and intelligible principle. ^^ *™^^^' 
The Paymaster draws his funds from the agent in the 
United Kingdom, and on foreign stations from the com- 
missariat, and makes advances to captains of troops or 



for the same ration it would be difficult to explain, but the 
system of " stoppages " is made up of anomalies. 

* The fact that this system deludes the recruit into the 
belief that he will receive the nominal instead of the actual 
rate of pay, in other words, that he will have Is. a day, while 
in fact he will have only 7^., should be an additional argu- 
ment against its continuance ; for although Government does 
not directly lend itself to so unworthy a device, it is well 
known that its subordinate agents do not hesitate to avail 
themselves of the fictitious rate of pay among their other 
baits for tempting recruits. The gain of a few credulous 
victims is purchased at the expense of much subsequent dis- 
content, and of a feeliug of mistrust which must have a 
mischievous effect. 
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companies for the pay of the men. Captains acconnt for 
their disbursements to the paymaster, who exercises a 
check by means of a monthly muster of the corps to 
which he is attached, and renders quarterly accounts to 
the War Office. 
impKsto to As, on foreign stations, all funds for regimental services 

paymartew. ^^ imprested to paymasters by the commissariat, it is 
worthy of consideration whether these officers might not 
be made sub^accountants of that department, which 
wotild examine and incorporate their accounts. If, in 
like manner, all imprests made to other departments 
of the army were accounted for on the spot, the commis- 
sariat accoimts would represent the entire military ex- 
penditure on each station, and the time and labour now 
bestowed upon a separate examination of a number of 
distinct accounts, and in tracing credits and debits, would 
be saved* 
Periods of i«u- The pay of regimental officers is issued* on the first 
of each month in advcmce; that of non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers daily. The estimated amount of the 
regulated stoppages is left undrawn by the paymaster in 
the hands of the commissariat or the agent until at the 
end of each month a final adjustment is effected. 



* In the United Kingdom officers draw their pay direct 
from the agents. On foreign stations they have the option of 
drawing it on the spot from the paymaster, a course adopted 
whenever the rate of exchange is unfavorable. 



mg pay. 
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Recapitdlatiom of the Numbkbs and Pat of the Bbouosktal Esta- 
BUSHMSNTS, ezclosiYe of the Qveek's Fobces in India, as voted for 
the Teab 1858-59. 



Corpfc 


Oflicen. 


Non- 
conunis- 

sioned 
Officers. 


Bank 
and 
File. 


All 
Ranks. 


Horses. 


Charge 
for 


Ayerage 

Pay 

per Head 

(•11 
ranks).* 


HOBSB. 












£ 


£ $. d. 


Household Oayatry 


W 


168 


1,068 


1,814 


886 


70,098 


53 7 


SqyaL Hone Al^.| 


44 


90 


1.426 


14J60 


1,200 


55,604 


85 18 6 


CayalryofthcLine 


4n^ 


687 


8,078 


9.241 


5,998 


829.748 


35 18 9 


Military Train - 


112 


184 


1,196 


1,401 


1,000 


57.884 


83 8 


Foot. 
















SojralArtUlciy - 


658 


1,272 


15,208 


17,188 


2.606 


580,025 


83 17 


Boyal Enffinocrs - 


867 


801 


8.000 


8,668 


120 


166,918 


45 4 


Foot Guards - 


261 


489 


6,600 


6,300 


— 


182,688 


23 19 7 


Infantry of the*) 
Line - -i 


8,831 


6^913 


.69,860 


79,504 


- 


2»045,541 


26 6 


Medioal Staff Corps 


S 


70 


928 


1,000 


— 


81,910 


8118 2 


Colonial Corps - 


428 


684 


8,140 


9.197 


900 


229,696 


24 18 5 


Totals - 


5,778 


9,758 


118,974 


129,409 


12,644 


8,748.462 


28 19 



* These figures must not be understood to represent the relative cost of the 
different corps, which is more effected by their clothing, appointments, and equip- 
ment than by the difference iu the rate of pay; a life guardsman, for instance, 
reoeiTes double the pay of an inflmtry man, but his actual cost to the public is/our 
orjhe timei as much as that of the foot soldier. 
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The average Pay of Regimental Officers, Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers and Soldiers, is as follows : — 





Charge. 


Bate per 
Head. 


5,773 Officers 

9,752 Non-commissioned Officers, i 
Drummers, and Buglers/ 

113,974 Rank and File 


£ 
1,073,015 

366,261 

2,309,186 


£ s. d. 
185 17 4 

37 12 O 

20 S 2 


129,499 of all ranks 


3,748,462 


28 19 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STAFF OR GAKRISON PAY. 

Staff pay is the remuneration fixed for the perform- Staffpay alocal 
ance of local staff duties by officers who hold a military * ^^*°*^ 
commission, independently of such employment, compri- 
sing the classes included under the head of Oeneral and 
Staff Officers in a previous chapter.* 

The peculiar organization of our staff, and probably, 
in a greater measure^ the yet more peculiar institution of 
" purchase/' have led to the remuneration of staff officers 
being established as a special and local allowance rather in addition to 
than a general rate of pay. A regimental officer, for '^S*™^^*^ P*y* 
instance, in a regiment of the line, on being selected for staff 
employment would have the right to argue that, having 
purchased his regimental commission, he was entitled 
to the emoluments derivable from it, irrespectively of his 
claim for remuneration for an extra duty ; while the 
officer of a non-purchasing corps would contend that he 
should not be placed in a less advantageous position when 

* The pay of officers on the staff of the army, but who hold 
no other military commission or appointment, such as medical 
staff officers, chaplains, and others (already included under the 
head of the " Administrative Departments of the Army ") is 
also called staff pay ; but as the regulations which govern the 
issue of the emoluments of the military staff do not apply to 
the pay of officers permanently employed on general service, 
and as the rates of pay of the latter have already been given 
in the chapter treating of their respective duties and organiza- 
tion, the present remarks will be limited to the pay of military 
staff officers. 
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employed upon the staff than his brother officers in other 
branches of the service. Thus has arisen the practice, 
unknown in 'any other army, of staff officers drawing 
pay in two distinct military capacities,* while, of course, 
performing only the duties of one. 

Whatever reasons may exist for detaching regimental 
officers for staff employment in preference to establish- 
ing a distinct staff corps, the system of double pay is 
Inclosive pay indefensible. No officer in the army should draw pay 
(even though in the shape of pension) in more thaji 
one capacity. Let the rate of pay for each employment 
be a full remuneration for the duty to be done ; let the 
staff officer, if it be thought requisite, draw double the 
pay of the regimental officer of corresponding rank ; but, 
whatever be the rate, let it be clearly expressed and 
drawn as inclusive pay, upon one general principle to be 
applicable to the pay of officers of all branches of the 
service. 



* It has never been found practicable to draw any material 
distinction between the emoluments of purchasing and non- 
purchasing corps ; any additional remuneration which at dif- 
ferent times has been granted with the view of compensating 
purchasing officers for their outlay, has invariably been ex- 
tended to the army generally irrespectively of such claims. 
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The following are the rates of staff and garrison 
pay:— 



At Head- 
quarten. 



Blsewlieire, 
at Home 
or AbnMMl* 



Qenend commaadiiig in chief 



{If a fleld-manhal 
If below that nnk 



General • 

Xiieutenant-general 

Mi^or-general • 

Brigadier-general 

Colonel - 

Adjutant or quartermaBter-general* 

Deputy adjutant or quartermaater-general 

Aanstant acUntant or quartenmiater-general, if on the] 
half-pay of hu regimental rank J 

„ „ Ifontheftillpay • •- 

Assistant-qaartermaBtery when no deputy qnartermaater- ] 
general ia employed •-.--] 

Deputy assistant-adjutant or quartermaster-general 

Deputy assistant-quartermaster-general, if no deputy 1 
quartermaster-general is employed - • -J 

Military secretary -.-•.. 

Assistant military secretary • • • • • 



rtotheQueent 



Aide-de-camp 

Cto a general officer • 

Brigade-major . . . - 

Garrison Staff, ^ 

Conunandants - • « - 
Town or fort majors • • • 
Town or fort or district adjutant 
Qarrison quartermasters 
Provost-marshal « • « 

Deputy proTOSt-marshal 



16 8 9 



9 9 6 



815 10 
117U 

19 0*) 

14 s) 



17 6 
14 3 
17 6 



BateoflV 
from 
7 

4 9 

4 9 



513 9 
8 15 10 - 
117 11 
18 6 
12 9 
1 17 11 
19 

14 8 



9 6 



19 

9 6 

10 6 

9 6 

9 6 

ranging 

to 

10 

15 

7 6 

7 6 

9 6 

4 9 



• When held by an olBcer under the rank of nu^orfsenend the daily pay is 82. 

t The military secretary at head-quarters reoeiyes a spedal salary of 2^0007. per 
annum. 

t Only the six senior aides-de-camp to the Queen are in the receipt of staff pay. 

§ The rates of pay of this class of offloert vary aooording to the importanca of 
their pott or dutiea, 

S 
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Issue of statf 

pay- 



Conditions. 



Embarkation 
-allowance. 



Gratuities. 



In the United Kingdom staff pay is issued by quarterly 
payments in arrear by the general agent * on the autho- 
rity of the Aocountant-(}eneral of the War Department. 

On foreign stations it is issued by the Commiasariat 
upon the warrant of the officer commanding, the payments 
being made eveiy three months in arrear. 

Staff pay being considered the remuneration far the 
performance of a local duty, cannot be claimed by an 
officer for any period antecedent to his arrival at his 
station, or after his departure, whether on leave of absence 
or on sick leave. When, accordingly, an officer appointed 
to the staff is already serving on the station with his 
regiment, or otherwise there present, his pay commences 
from the date of his appointment in General Orders. If 
however^ the officer is not present on the station to which 
he is appointed^ he is entitled to an allowance calculated 
upon the length of the voyage to be undertaken by him 
in proceediog to his post, and varying from 18 to 145 
days' pay, in addition to a free passage. A similar allow- 
ance is granted in the event of his proceeding home on 
sick leave, and likewise on his re-embarkation to return 
to his post at the expiration of such leave, f 

This allowance is also granted under certain conditions 
to staff officers proceeding on leave of absence on their 
private affairs, provided they have served not less than 
two years in their staff employment, and that they pur- 
pose returning to their station. 

On the abolition of a staff appointment, the officer 
who has held it is entitled to a gratuity of two months' 
pay from the date of ceasing to do duty, and if he return 
to England, to the embarkation allowance in addition to 

* Standing in the same position to the staff that regimental 
agents do to battalions. 

I It is at present under consideration to discontinue this 
allowance, and to issue in its place staff pay from the date of 
embarkation. 
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such gratuity. If the abolition of the office be owing 
to the recall of a force on foreign service, then the officer 
is further entitled to his staff pay up to the date of his 
arrival in England with the force to which he was 
attached. 

A special allowance is made to officers proceeding tern- 
porarily to staff command or employment. 

A number of clerks are employed on the staff on home Clerks, 
and foreign stations for the performance of clerical duties. 
A large proportion of these are civilians receiving a far 
higher rate of pay than would suffice for soldiers^ among 
whom^ doubtless, excellent clerks might be obtained were 
sufficient inducement held out to them to qualify them- 
selves. At present, soldiers employed as clerks receive 
from 6d. to 28. 6d. a day, while the pay of civil clerks ranges 
from 58. to 10«. a day. With the increased opportunities 
of educational improvement now existing in the army, a 
competitive examination for subordinate appointments 
would soon create a number of highly qualified candidates 
for clerkships in every regiment in the service. 

The charge for the pay of 278 staff officers now on the charge of mill- 

establishment is estimated for the current year as follows : ^^ 

£ 8. d. 
Staff in the United Kingdom - 61,588 5 8 

Staff on foreign stations - - 37/461 6 8 

Total* - - 99,049 12 4 

If from this we deduct the charge for the military 
staff of the Commander-in-Chiefs office, which has been 
included in the cost of the '^Central Administration '^ 
(Book II., Chapter I.), we find the pay of the remaining 
258 officers amount to 83,787^. 78. 4ci., giving an average 
rate of pay of S251. to each, and being equal to about 
7-10th8 per cent, on the entire military expenditure. 

* Exclusive of 24,000/. for clerks and office contingencies* 

s2 
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CHAPTER V. 



Different de« 
scriptions of 
money allow- 
Slices. 



MONEY ALLOWANCES. 

These allowances differ considerably in their amounts 
and character, dependent as they are not alone upon the 
nature of the service, but upon the locality and the various 
circumstances which more or less affect the wants of bodies 
of troops or of individual officers and soldiers ; thus, some 
of them are granted to regiinents or corps for a specific 
purpose, and do not form a source of personal emolu- 
ment ; others are granted to individuals in the shape of 
additional pay ; others, again, are merely local, incidental, 
or temporary, and not to be considered as permanent 
remuneration. Lastly, there are certain money allow- 
ances granted in lieu of cUlovKinces in kind, such a? 
lodging money, commutation of rations of provisions, 
forage, fiiel, and light. 
Classification. The following classification may be found to assist 
reference upon the different subjects to be treated : — 

A. — Allovxxncea in the shape of Additional Pay. 

1. Command pay. 

2. Brevet pay. 

3. Non-effective allowance. 

4. Contingent allowance. 
6. Additional service pay, 

6. Extra pay. 

7. Riding allowance. 

8. Acting pay, 

9. Field allowance. 

10. Good conduct pay, 

11. Beer money. 
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B. — General Allowances to RegiToenta or Corps. 

1. Stationeiy allowance. 

2. Mess allowance. 
C — Persanal A Uowcmces. 

1. Servant's allowance. 

2. Table money. 

3. Equipment allowance. 

4. Remount allowance. 
D. — Incidental Allovxinces. 

1. Travelling, marching, and detention allow- 

ances. 

2. Passage allowances. 

3. Fatigue or working pay. 

E. — Money Allowances in lieu of Allowances in kind. 

1. Lodging money. 

2. Commutation of rations. 

F. — Exceptional cmd Special A llowances. 

1. Colonial allowance. 

2. Compensation for losses. 

3. Stock purse Aind. 

A. — ^Allowances in the shape of Additional Pat. 

These are pecuniary allowances granted under certain Additional pay, 
circumstances to different classes of regimental officers 
and soldiers. 

1. Command Pay. — The officer actually present in Command pay. 
command of a regiment of cavaliy, or a regiment or 
battalion of infantry of the line, or of reserve companies, 

while the service companies are abroad, receives a daily 
allowance of Zs. 

2. Brevet Pay. — Regimental captains holding a higher Brevet pay. 
' rank by brevet, receive an additional 2s. a day.* 

3. Non-effective Allowance, — The senior effective lieu- Non-effective, 
tenant colonel, and senior majore in regiments of cavaliy, 

* Brevet £eld officers of cavalry receive no additional pay. 
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or regiments or battalions of infantiy of the line, are 
allowed each 20Z. a year. 

Each effective field officer of the foot guards receives 
an allowance of 752. a year in lieu of non-effectives, and 
captains of companies of those corps receive collectively 
the following annual allowance in lieu of the pay of 
non-effective men formerly borne upon the establish- 
ment, and whose pay became the perquisite of the 
captain.* 

Qrenadier guards 
Coldstream guards • 
Fusilier guards • 



£ 8. 

3,393 15 
2,088 9 
2,088 9 


d. 
2 
4 
4 


^7,570 13 10 



Contingent. *• Contvngent Allowance, — ^The officer commanding or 

paying a troop or company is entitled to an annual 
allowance to meet the expense of repairing arms, ' of 
burials, and of losses incurred by the debts of soldiers 
becoming non-effective. This allowance is as follows : — 

£ 
Life guards and horse guards, per troop - 

For a troop not exceeding 49 priyates 



« 

A 



^ 

a 
u 



At home 



{ 



Abroad -•< 



Do. do. 

Do. exceeding 69 

Do. not exceeding 59 

Do. do. 69 

Do. do. 79 

Do. do. 89 

Da do. 99 

Do. exceeding 99 



40 
30 15 

41 
51 5 
51 5 
61 10 
71 15 
82 
92 5 

102 5 



* It is to be hoped that all allowances of this nature will 
-before long be abolished ; their value being made up by a 
corresponding increase in the ordinary rate of daily pay. 
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_ , (• To each efTective field officer • - 

Foot guards -(pe, company - . - 

Infantry of ^For a company not exceeding 60 prirates 
the line J Do. do. 75 „ 

at home | Do. do. 100 ,, 

or abroad ^ Do. exceeding 100 ,y 



£ s. 


d. 


58 16 





t20 17 


6 


18 5 





27 7 


6 


36 10 





45 12 


6 



In all cases the contingent^ although nominallj in- 
tended to ooTer certain expenses^ is understood to form a 
source of emoluBdent. 

6. Additional Pay far Length of Service is granted Senricc pay. 
to the following classes of r^mental officers : — 

8. d. 

Lieutenants, after 7 years' service as such 1 a day. 

Paymasters, „ 5 „ „ „ 2 6 „ 

Ditto „ 10 „ „ ,,,60 „ 

Ditto „ 15 „ „ „ 7 6 „ 

Ditto „ 20 ;, „ „ 10 „ 

Adjutants, in addition to ) in the cavalry 3 6 ,, 

subaltern's pay - j in the infantry 2 6,, 

Surgeons^ after 10 years' service - -20,, 

Ditto „ 20 „ „ - - 6 „ 

Ditto „ 25 „ „ - - 9 „ 

"Veterinary Surgeons, after 3 years' service 2 „ 

Ditto „ 10 „ „ 4 „ 

Ditto „ 20 „ „ 7 „ 

Ditto „ 25 „ „ 9 6 „ 

Quartermasters, after 10 years' service 2 „ 

Ditto „ 15 „ „ - 3 6 „ 

* This 18 the only instance in which effective field officers: 
receive contingent allowance. 

f Officers commanding companies in the foot guards receive 
a farther allowance in the shape of contingents derived from two 
non -effective men borne upon the pay list of each company. 
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s. d. 

Riding Masters, afier 6 years' service - 1 6 a day. 

Ditto . „ 15 „ „ - 3 „ 

Extra pay to €• Extra Pay is granted to officers of the corps of 

Boyal Engi- j^oyal Engineers* when employed on duty, their ordinary 

r^imental pay being drawn only while they are on leave 

of absence or holding a staff or civil appointment with 

emoluments attached to it The rates are as follows : — 



▲tHome. 


Abnnd. 


e. d. 


«. d. 


Colonel - - - - 13 


26 


Lieutenant>Colonel - - 9 0^ 


18 1 


Captain - - - - 6 6J 


11 1 


Ditto, if a brevet field officer 6 6^ 


13 1 


Second Captain - - - 4 


8 


Pitto, if a brevet field officer 5 


10 


Lieutenant - - - - 3 5 


6 10 


Ditto, if above 7 years' service 3 11 


7 10 



Officers of the corps of Royal Engineers are not en- 
titled to accommodation in public quarters or to lodging 
money, nor to the allowance for fuel and light in kind 
or in money. 

Siding allow- 7. Riding Allowance at the rate of 7Z. per troop is 

*^*^^ granted to riding masters to defray the expenses of 

instructing the men and paying roughriders. In the 

life Guards and Horse Guards the allowance of riding 

masters is 23L 6a. 6c2. per troop. 



* The officers of the commissariat, medical and military 
store department, likewise receive extra pay under certain 
circnmstances. — See <* Administrative Department of the 
Army." 
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8. Acting Pay. — ^Eegimental officers, when temporarily Acting pay to 
acting as paymasters, adjutants, or quartermasters, re- ^^^|^ 
ceive extra pay for the performance of those duties at 

the following rates : — 

To the subaltern acting as adjutant, 28* a day. 
Ditto, as paymaster to a reserve 1 

battaUon .- - - -j^^* *' 
Ditto, to reserve companies - 4^. „ 
Acting seijeant-majors and quartermaster-serjeants re- 
ceive the diflference between their pay as non-commis- 
sioned officers and that of regimental serjeant-majors or 
quartermaster-serjeants. 

9. Field AllowaTice is intended to enable officers to Field allow- 
equip themselves for the field. It is of two kinds, 
ordinary for troops encamped in the United Elingdom 

or the colonies, and extraordinary for a force engaged in 
military operations in the field in time of war or insur- 
rection. This allowance, which is issued quarterly in 
advance (except in the case of the first issue extraoT'^ 
dinaiT/y which is for six months) is extended to all classes 
of officers, whether regimental, staff, or departmental, 
who shall be actually serving with the troops, according 
to the following scale : — 





Per Diem. 




Ordmaiy. 






Extra- 
ordinary* 


General in cliief command of an army • 

General commanding a distinct corpse 

darmee - - • - .» 

Lieutenant-general of division - 

Major, or brigadier-general commanding ' 

a brigade - • * - J 


8. d. 
30 

24 

18 

12 


8. d. 
50 

40 

10 

20 
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rerDiem. 




Ordinary. 


Kztn- 


Brigadier-general not in command, adju ^ 
tantj quartermaster, and commissary- (, 
general, and inspector -general of ^ 
hospitals - - - -J 

Colonel on the staff ... 

Deputj-adjutant and quartermaster- \ 
general - - - -J 

Deputy-commissary- general or deputy-^ 
inspector •general of hospitals, if se- ( 
cond in their department or in charge | 
of a distinct corps - . - J 

Ditto, if otherwise . - . 

Assistant-adjutant and quartermaster-^ 
genendy staff-sargeon, 1st class, mill- > 
tary-oecretary and chaplains - -J 

Regimental field officer - . - 

Deputy-assistant-adjutant and quarter-^ 
master-general, assistant-commissary- 1 
general, assistant-military-secretaiT, > 
brigade-major, aide-de-camp, staff- 1 
surgeon, 2nd class - - -J 

Itegimental captain, surgeon, and pay. \ 
master, staff-assistant-surgeon, deputy- > 
assistant commissary-general - J 

-Quartermaster and assistant-surgeon 
Regimental subalterns and clerks rank- 1 
ing as such - - - - J 


s. d. 

9 

6 
4 6 

4 6 

3 
3 
2 6 

2 

1 6 

1 0- 
1 


s. d. 
15 

lO 

7 « 

7 6 

5 O 
5 

4 6 

3 6 

2 6 

2 
1 6 



Departmental officers not enumerated in the warrant 
draw field allowance according to the scale established 
for the corresponding ranks in other departments. Field 
allowance being issued at fixed quarterly periods, ofiScers 
joining a force in the field become entitled to it from the 
commencement of the quarter, ev^ though they do not 
join until towards its •conclusion. 
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10. Oood'Conduct Pay is granted to deserving iion- Good-conduct 
com/miaaioned officers and soldiers. In the case of the ^^' 
former it is an annual allowance, to be drawn either 
while serving or after discharge, with or without the 
ordinaiy pension. The amount of each pension is limited 
to 202. a year, and it cannot be forfeited except by sen- 
tence of a court-martiaL The good-conduct pay of sol- 
diers is a daily allowance, granted under certain condi- 
tions, at the following rates : — 

After 5 years' service, Id. a, day. 



10 


79 


9} 


2d. 


15 


» 


99 


3d 


20 


9> 


99 


4d. 


25 


» 


. » 


6d. 


30 


99 


» 


6d. 



11. Beer Money at the rate of Ida day is allowed to Beer money, 
every effective non-commissioned oflScer and soldier while 
serving pn home stations. 

The charges for the current year under the head of C''»»^g««(<**' 

® . additional pay. 

allowances in the shape of additional pay are as fol- 
lows : — 



Command pay ... 

Brevet and additional pay 
Non-effective allowance - 
Contingent allowance 
Extra pay, Royal Engineers 
Acting pay, regimental staff officers 
Riding allowance r - - 
Field allowance - - - 
Good-conduct pay ... 
Beer money - - - - 



£ 

13,660 

24,000 

5,298 

52,241 

34,294 

3,000 

1,685 

21,000 

60,000 

98,000 



Carried forward 



. ^296,178 
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Brought forward - 296,178 
To this should be added sundry allow- 
ances to quartermasters of the foot 
guards for making up accounts, and 
of the household cavalry for pay- 
ing the men* - - - - 456 

Total for money allowances in the 

shape of additional pay - je296,634 

B. — General Allowances to Regiments or Corps. 
Stadoneiy* 1. Stodwrtery and Postage AUovxince$, Jkc. — ^This ia 

nn annual allowance made to regiments to cover the 
expenses incidental to correspondence and accounts, the 
hire of guard-rooms and store-rooms, providing camp 
colours and pace sticks, &a The rates allowed are as 
follows : — 





At Home. 


Abroad. 




£ 


£ 


Household cavalry 


- 45 


29 


Cavalry of the line 


- 30 


17 


Foot guards 


- 55 


37 


In£fintry of the line 


- 40 


25 



There is an additional allowance of 151. a year at home 
and 12Z. a year abroad to paymasters of regiments for 
stationery and postage. 

* The cost of the machinery for paying the household 
troops, inclusive of agency, amounts to 3,154/. a year. Con- 
sidering that these troops are rarely out of England, and 
principally concentrated in and around London, a charge 
of 1^ per cent, on the amount of pay issued appears unne- 
cessarily large. One chief paymaster with an assistant would 
fully suffice for the duty; and since the interposition of an 
army agent has been dispensed with for paying the men of the 
Royal Artillery, scattered as the corps is, it is to be hoped 
that a more simple and less expensive mode of paying the 
household troops may be devised. 
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2. Mess Allowance. — This allowance, which was first Meat, 
established in 1811, is intended '^to enable the officers 
of a regiment of every rank, bnt more especially of the 
junior ranks, to enjoy the comfort and advantages of a 
mess without incurring expenses which their pay is not 
calculated to meet"* It was originally confined to regi* 
ments stationed in the United Eongdom, but was subse- 
quently extended to the West Indies, St. Helena^ and 
the Western Coast of Africa.t 

The allowance is fixed at 252. a year for each troop or 
company of the cavalry and infantry of the line, and 
the West India regiments. A further sum, not ex- 
ceeding il. 2«. a week, is granted to each regiment or 
battalion at home or abroad, for the hire of a mess- 
room when no accommodation can be afforded for the 
purpose in public quarters. 

C. — Personal Allowances. 

1. Servant'a Allowance, — All officers of the army, who Senrants 
are not allowed, as regimental and to a certain extent 
staff officers are, the use of a soldier-servant, receive a 
daily allowance of \8. a day at home, and l8. Qd. a day on 
foreign stations, to enable them to provide themselves 
with a male servant* 

In the tropics, where the employment of European in the tropics, 
soldiers as servants is prohibited, regimental as well as 
staff officers (with exception of those belonging to West 
India regiments, ^vho are allowed to avail themselves of 

* Queen's regulationa 

f The extension of the mess allowance to other commands 
has been repeatedlj refused upon the grounds that the duties 
on wines were not so high there as to render the allowance 
necessary ; this plea is somewhat weakened bj the fact that in 
the West Indies, where the allowance is drawn, there is no duty 
whatever upon wines imported for the use of military officers. 
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tlie service of black soldiers) likewise draw this allow- 
ance ; not onlj^ as in the former case, for one servant, 
but for as many as by the regulations they are entitled 
to draw rations of provisions for. 
Table money. ^ TohU Allowance* is granted to general officers in 
command on the following stations, to enable them to 
meet the expenses of entertaining the officers of the 
garrison and others in a suitable manner : — 

£ 8. d. 

DubUn 1,476 18 8 

Canada 600 

Jamaica 1,000 

Barbadoes - - - - 800 
Corfu 600 

3. EquipmcTit Allowance. — Non-commissioned officers 
on being promoted to a commission receive the sum 
of 150Z. in the cavalry, and \00l in infantry corps, to 
enable them to provide themselves with an officer's 
outfit 

4. RefffUAint Allovxmce. — Officers appointed to the 
Military Train and the Cape Mounted Bifle Regiment, 
receive an allowance for the purchase of horses, in conse- 
quence of the officers of those corps, although equipped 
as cavalry, drawing infantry pay only. 

D. — Incidental Allowances. 
Travelling. TraveUvng, Detention, and Marching Allowance is 

intended to cover the expenses to which officers and 
soldiers are subjected on removal from their established 
quarters. 

♦ This allowance is of a very remote origin ; reference ia 
made to it in the days of Henry the Fourth ; and in the scale 
of pay established under Queen Elizabeth it is fixed at 20s. 
a day for a colonel, if a nobleman, and 13«. 4d. a-day if other- 
wise. 



Bemount allow- 
ance. 
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Officers are entitlecl to repayment of the cost of con- 
veyance actually expended by them when in the perform- 
ance of duty in the United Kingdom^ and 108. a day 
for each day and night necessarily detained General 
officers receive 208. a day for detention. 

Officers on a march with troops in the United 
Kingdom receive 6«. a day, provided they are unable to 
partake of a mess of their own regiment, and that the 
distance marched exceeds ten miles. 

Non-commissioned officers and soldiers receive the 
following daily rates while on the march : — 

Cavalrj. Inftotry. 
England and Scotland - -Id, 3(2. 

Ireland ----- Sd 4sd. 

2* Pasaage Allowance. — When an officer ordered to Passage allow- 
proceed to another station cannot be provided with a ^^^^ 
passage in a public vessel, or at the public expense, he 
may receive a sum of money calculated upon the length 
of voyage to be undertaken. 

In exceptional cases a sum of money is imprested to 
the officer in lieu of a fixed allowance being issued, and 
he is then required to account for the amount received 
by him, and to refund any balance remaining. 

3. Faiigue or Workiiig Pay, — When troops are em- Fatigue pay. 
ployed in public works, they are entitled to extra 
remuneration, at the following rates : — 

8, d. 
Subalterns in charge of working 
parties - - . - 

Non-commissioned officers ditto 
Non-eommissioned officers and 
privates employed as artificers 
Privates employed as labourers 



4 
1 


a day. 
„ 


1 



3 „ 

9 „ 
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lodging 
money. 



On foreign 
stations. 



At home. 



Bates. 



JE — Money Allowances in lieu of Allowances in 

Kind. 

1. Lodging and Furniture Money. — All officers, 
non-commissioned officers, soldiers, and other persons 
borne on the effective strength of the army, are entitled, 
while on service, to be accommodated with quarters at 
the public expense, and with a certain quantity of 
barrack furniture. When, however, there are no public 
buildings available, they receive a pecuniary allowance 
in lieu of quarters. 

On foreign stations the allowances for lodging money 
are regulated by a scale established in 1851, in which 
the officers and others of the army are classified under 
twelve heads, and the stations under nineteen heads^ the 
rates for each class being fixed with reference to the 
accommodation to which the officer would, under the 
barrack regulations, be entitled if provided with a public 
quarter, and the current prices of house rent in the dif- 
ferent colonies. There is thus a very great variety in 
those rates, which rise from lOl. a year for the twelfth 
dass, comprising the non-commissioned ranks of staff and 
departments, to 400Z. for the first class of general officers. 

The highest rates of lodging money are allowed in 
the Australian colonies, and the lowest in the Ionian 
Islands. 

In the United Kingdom a fixed rate of lodging money 
is established for each rank, this includes the commuted 
allowance for fuel and light, which abroad is issued in 
kind. 

The lodging money of staff officers ranges from 252. to 
3002, a year ; that of the regimental ranks is as follows : — 

Field officers commanding - 4 a day. 
Other field officers • - 3 ,, 
Captains - « - 2 3 ,x 
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«. 


d. 


Subaltenis - - - - 2 


a day. 


^ 


5 1st class - - 8 
Staflfserjeantsl 2d class - -4 


6 a week. 
3 „ 


1' 


Non-commissioned officers and 




(3 


^ privates - - - - 1 


2 „ 
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|1, 

General officers in command on home and foreign 
stations receive an allowance for furniture equal to two- 
thirds of the lodging allowance of their rank, when 
occupying a public quarter. 

Officers temporarily detached from their established 
quarters on duty are allowed to continue in receipt of 
their lodging allowance. 

2. Commutation of Rations. — When circumstances Commntatioii oj 
render it inconvenient to provide officers with rations 
of provisions or forage^ a sum of money calculated to 
cover the cost of those articles in the proportion to which 
the officer or soldier is entitled to them is made. In 
some cases a fixed rate of commutation is established, in 
others it is varied periodically in accordance with the 
current prices of the article in kind. 

F. — Exceptional and special Allowances. 
1. Colonial aUowancea are granted on certain foreign Colonial allow- 
stations in which the expenses of living, or other pecidiar ^^^^ 
circumstances, render the ordinary pay of officers or 
soldiers inadequate. They are at present issued in several 
of the Australian colonies, the Mauritius, St. Helena, 
Hong Kong, &c., and are, in some instances, paid by the 
Colonial Government.* 



• Until within a few years since not only officers, but their 
wives and children, received a pecuniary allowance from the 
Colonial GoTernment of Jamaica. This is said to have origi- 
nated in the social habits of the colonists in the days of their 
prosperity, and to have been offered ad an inducement to officers 
ordered to serve in the island to bring their families with them. 

T 
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Compeosation 
allowances. 



2. Compensation for Losses. — ^This is an allowance 
granted to officers, non-conunissioned officers^ and soldiers 
to enable them to re-eqtdp themselveB after having in- 
curred losses of property, either by the hand of the enemy, 
by shipwreck, by fire, or by the volmitary destruction of 
articles or horses with the view of preventing the spread 
of infectious diseases. In all such cases a board of officers 
appointed by the general commanding is required to esta- 
blish the nature, extent, and cause of the loss, and to 
recommend the amount to be allowed, within the follow- 
ing scale: — 



Bates. 





Light 

Eqaipmeot 

in the 

Field. 


FdU 
Equipment 

in 
Ganiaon. 


General Officer, Adjutant, or Quarter- 1 
master-General - - -J 


£ t. 
314 


£ 8. 

373 


Deputy or Assistant Adjutant^ or Quar- 1 
termaster-General - - -J 


154 10 


190 


Deputy- Assistant Ac^utant or Quarter- 1 
master-General - - -J 


140 10 


172 


Commissariat or Medical Officer ranking 1 
as Brigadier-General - -J 


207 


241 


Do. Do. as Field Officer - 


111 


141 5 


Do. Do. below that rank - 


87 10 


112 2 




["Field Officer - - - 


171 10 


204 




Captain . - - - 


154 10 


183 


4 


Subaltern 


148 10 


172 10 


11^ 


Adjutant ... 


150 10 


179 10 


s 


Paymaster and Surgeon • 


139 10 


168 10 




Quartermaster ... 


135 10 


164 10 




Assistant or Yeterinarj Sni^eon • 


129 10 


158 
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Light 

Equipment 

in the 

Field. 


Full 
Equipment 




^ hi 
Garrison. 




'-Field Officer ... 


£ s. 
123 10 


£ s. 
155 10 




Captain, if a Brevet Field Officer 


107 10 


137 


^a 


Captain .... 


86 17 


113 17 


^1 
111 


Subaltern 

Acyutant- ... 


91 7 
101 


101 17 
127 10 


^^ 


Paymaster and Surgeon - 


80 2 


107 2 




Quartermaster ... 


76 2 


103 2 




.Assistant or Veterinary Surgeon - 


70 2 


97 2 



The aJlowance for horses, whether killed in action, de- Horses, 
stroyed to avoid infection, or lost by other causes falling 
under the provision of the warrant, is as follows :— 



General Officer 



Cavalry. 



£ 
50 

45 

45 

35 



{first charger 
second charger - 
Heavy and Light r first charger 

Dragoons - \ second charger - 
Biding horse of Paymaster, Medical 1 
^ Officer's, or Quartermaster's horse - J 
r Field Officer's charger 

Infantry J ^^j^**''*'^' ^'^^ 

I Paymaster's, Surgeon's, Quartermas- 1 

(^ ter's, or Assistant-Surgeon's horse - J 

Bat horses or mules, all ranks and arms - 

Staff and departmental officers draw this allowance 
according to their corresponding rank. No officer can 
claim compensation for a greater number of horses than 
he is entitled to draw forage for. 

No compensation is given to officers for losses incurred Losses on leave 
while they are on leave of absence, except in the case of 

t2 



35 

35 

35 

25 
20 
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Non-commis- 
sioned officers 
and men. 



Stock Purse 
Fund. 



sick leave; and should an officer in proceeding to or 
returning from a station send his baggage by a vessel 
by wliich he does not himself proceed, and fail to ensure 
it, should he have the opportunity of doing so, then any 
loss incurred by shipwreck or fire wiU not be made good 
by the public* 

The claims of non-commissioned officers or soldiers for 
the loss of clothing and necessaries are required to be 
established by a board of regimental officers, and com- 
pensation is given according to the actual value of the 
articles at the time of their loss. 

3. CompenacUion for Stock Purse FtmcL — ^This is a 
special allowance of 158?. Sa. 6d. a year to each company 
of the three regiments of foot guards, for hospital and 
recruiting expenses. Up to the year 1834, when the 
pernicious practice of bearing fictitious soldiers on the 
regimental pay-rolls was abolished throughout the army,t 
this did not appear as a direct charge against the public, 
but was covered by the pay of eight non-effective men 
in each company of the foot guards. 

Although granted for a specific purpose, this allowance 
fonns a recognized source of emolument to the captains 
and field officers of the brigade of guards, j^elding to 

* This is a very important clause of the Compensation 
Warrant, which is not as generally known as it should be. 

f Two non-effective men continue to be borne on the strength 
of each company in the foot guards, and the grenadier guards 
are allowed to charge the public with the pay of three haut- 
boys, amounting to 77/. 12*. 6d, a year, which is a perquisite 
of the oflScers. 

A stoppage of 10^. a day is paid by soldiers of the foot 
guards when they go into hospital, and every man is required 
to contribute 2*. 2d. a year for medicines ; these deductions 
from the soldiers' pay are carried to the credit of the officer, 
and contribute to swell his emoluments. A portion of the 
sums paid by soldiers allowed to purchase their discharge is 
likewise placed to the credit of the Stock Purse fundr 
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each of these officers, on an average, from 701. to 90Z. a 
year, and the arrangement is thus decidedly a losing 
bargain for the public. 

The privileges in point of rank, home service, and 
leave of absence, which are enjoyed by the officers of the 
foot guards, are so great, that as regards their emolu- 
ments they might certainly rest satisfied to be placed 
upon an equal footing with the rest of the army, or if it 
be indispensable that a guardsman should be better paid 
than a linesman, some less objectionable form of emolu- 
ment should be devised than that derivable from the 
savings on the allowance made for the levy money of 
recruits and the maintenance of sick soldiers. Not that 
it is for a moment to be believed that the soldier suffers 
from this arrangement; on the contrary, the greatest 
attention is paid to the comfort of the sick in the brigade 
of guards ; but there is no good reason for making in 
favor of this corps an exception to the system established 
throughout the army, and the practice of eking out the 
incomes of officers from indirect sources is to be con- 
demned. 

The totals of the money allowances as voted for the Total cbaiigea 

for money 
present year are as follows : — allowance. 

For allowances in the shape of £ 
regimental pay, as detailed (see 

page 284) 296,634 

Stationery allowance - - - 7,450 

Mess ditto - - - . 23,400 

Servants ditto .... 48,196 

Table money* .... 9,480 
Carried forward - -£885,1(60 



* An allowance of 5,004/. a year is made to provide a daily 
dinner to the officers mounting guard at St. James's Palace 
and at Dublin Castle. This cannot, however, be classed as a 
personal allowance. 
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Brought forward - 


- je386,160 


Equipment allowanoe 


3,800 


Bemount ditto - . . 


3,218 


Lodging money - . - 


- 66,566 


Commutation of rations - 


- 15,388 


Colonial allowance - - - 


1,204 


Compensation for losses - 


3,000 


Stock Parse fiind - - - 


- 11,157 


Total money allowances 


- ^489,493 



This item thus represents an addition at the rate of 
13 per cent, on the aggregate net regimental pay of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers, raising 
the total pay and money allowances of the effisctive 
forces, to 4,237,499Z. 
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Policy, no less than justice and humanity, demands that Origin of miii- 
the Stat« should provide in their age or infirmity for the ^ P*"*"**"- 
support of those who have devoted the vigor of their 
lives to its service, and none have stronger claims in 
this respect than the members of the military and naval 
professions ; who, while they are subject to greater 
vicissitudes and dangers than any other class of men, 
are, by the nature of their career, precluded from making 
any provision for their future wants. 

The earliest examples which we have of public provi- 
sion for discharged or disabled soldiers were the grants 
of land and money which the Romans made to their 
troops on disbandment, or after the completion of the 
prescribed term of service.* From the period, however, 
which elapsed between the fall of the Roman Empire 
and the extinction of the feudal system^ — a period 
oharaoterised above aU others by the entire absence of 
administrative arrangement^ — ^we find but few instances 
of the State assuming the responsibility of providing 
for its worn-out soldiers. 

In the early English records we occasionally meet Earlie«trecoid?. 
with grants of money made by the sovereigns to indi- 
vidual officers or soldiers disabled by wounds received 



* Under Augustus the seryice of the praetorians was 12 
years; that of the legions 16 years. It was subsequently 
increased to 16 and 20 years respectiyely. 
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Parishes taxed in action ;* and a statute (43d of Queen Elizabeth, 8.) 
wounlS^so^ authorizes a tax upon every parish in the kingdom 
diers. towards the support of " maimed soldiers and mariners ;" 

the magistracy being charged with the collection of this 
rate, which was not to exceed 10c?. a week for any one 
parish, and with the appropriation of these funds to 
deserving objects; common soldiers' pensions being limited 
to lOL, inferior oflScere to 15L, and officers above the 
rank of lieutenant to 207. a year. 

Under Charles the First, by an Ordinance dated 
6 March 1643, every parish was rendered liable to be 
taxed to the fuU extent required for the maintenance 
of wounded soldiers, and of the widows and orphans of 
those killed. 

Establishment These measures of relief were, however, very im- 
pitaL ^ *^ ^ * perfect, if we may judge by the frequent complaints 
made against disbanded soldiers, who, in their turn, 
pleaded starvation as an excuse for violence and robbery. 
The establishment of Chelsea Hospital was probably the 
first attempt at a systematic provision for worn-out 
soldiers at the expense of the State.t 

James the First had founded Chelsea College as a 
school of divinity, from whence the most learned and 
powerful ecclesiastics were to hurl their arguments at 
popery. This speculation failed, and the building was 



* In the ordinances of Edward the Fourth we find an 
allowance of four marks per annum to John Sclatter, a private 
soldier of foot, who lost his hand at the battle of Wakefield, 
and of 10/. per annum to another soldier for his gallantry at 
the battle of Sherborne. — Rynier, Grose, 

t Several private institutions for the relief of worn-out 
soldiers had been established before this time. The first of 
these, according to Grose, was founded in 1614 in Hereford by 
Sir Thomas Coningsby of Hampton Court, 
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converted into a prison, and next into a receptacle for 
Dutch seamen ; until Charles the Second, at the insti- 
gation, it is said, of his good-hearted mistress, Nell 
Gwynne, turned it to its present use.* 

During his reign, however, and that of his successor,! 
the institution was far more indebted for its support 
to the benevolence of private individuals than to the 
Crown or Parliament ; and it was under William and 
Mary, the founders of Greenwich Hospital, that it was 
established upon an efl5cient and permanent footing. 

During this reign, too, half-pay was first granted Half-pay. 
under a royal warrant of 16 March 1697, "to the 
oflScers of our said regiments and companies for their 
support, untU they shaU be fuUy paid off and clea.red, 
and be otherwise provided for." 



» This story rests upon anonymous authority, but is very 
generally believed, and is by no means in itself improbable. 
Several French writers, Dupin among others, have attributed 
the foundation of Chelsea Hospital to a desire on the part of 
Charles to rival Louis XIV., who had shortly before com- 
menced the establishment of the Hotel des Invalides in Paris • 
a motive fai- less likely to have actuated that monarch than the 
tears of a woman. 

t A warrant of James the Second, dated 3rd July 1686, 
regulates the amounts to be paid to pensioners, and a "state 
ofthe Royal Hospital at Chelsea," presented to His Majesty 
28th February 1687, recites that 16 wards were complete and 
capable of accommodating 416 men ; but from Letters Patent 
of William and Mary, dated 14th August 1690, which state, 
" We have resolved that the disabled and superannuated non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers shall with all convenient 
speed inhabit the hospital," it may be inferred that the 
arrangements for their reception had not previously been 
completed. 

The existing records upon the subject of Chelsea Hospital 
at an early period are very scant ; the author is indebted for 
such information as he has been able to collect to the courtesy 
of Mr. Moorhead, the secretary of the Institution. 
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jaates. The rates of half-pay were then established as fol- 

lows: — 

TotaL 
8. d, <£ s. d, 

13 a day, and 6 servants at I5d, each 1 



< 



^ 

i 



Colonel 13 a day, and 6 servants at 15<f.each 1 

Lt..Colonel 11 „ 3 „ „ O 14 

M^or - 9 9 „ 8 „ » O 13 

Obtain - 7 „ 3 „ „ O 10 

Capt-Lieut. 5 0,, ^ » n 7 

Cornet - 4 6 „ 2 „ „ 7 

Qr.-Master 3 „ 1 „ „ 4 

Chaplain - - - - - - 3 

Colonel - 10 a day, and 6 servants at 4d. each 12 

Lt.-Colonel 7 6 „ 3 „ „ 8 

Major ' 6 e „ 3 „ „ 7 

Captain -40„ 3 „ „ 05 

Capt-Lieut. 2 „ 1 „ „ 2 

Lieutenant 2 „ 1 „ „ 2 

Ensign -16,, 1 „ „ 01 

Chaplain - 3 „ 1 „ ., 3 

.Qr.-Master 2 „ 1 „ „ 2 

The servants' allowance was subsequently abolished, 
«nd a nett rate of half-pay established at an uniform 
rate for the cavalry and infantry. According to a list 
of half-pay officers published by order of the House of 
Commons in 1739, the following were the rates then in 
force : — 

Colonel IS 

Major 80 

Captain ------50 

Captain-Lieutenant - - - - 3 

Lieutenant - - - - •26 

Comet ------26 

Ensign - - - -^ - - 1 10 

Quarter-Master - - - - 2 

Chaplain ------34 



6 
9 
6 
9 
6 

3 
4 

6 
6 

4 
4 
10 
4 
4 
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The total charge for half-pay during that year amounts Charges for 
to S9,124iL, a sum which was objected to by the Legis- 
lature as a most exorbitant item of military expenditure. 

With exception of special pensions granted for dis- 
tinguished service, and the gratuities on discharge,* 
no provision had yet been made for private soldiers 
beyond such aid as could be afforded within the limits of 
Chelsea hospital. How our present pension list would 
have astonished the financial reformers of a century ago ! 

Under Queen Anne the pension warrant was revised, Wido^rs' pen- 
and out-pensions were now introduced for the first time. **^°'' 
About the same time widows' pensions (long known imder 
the name of Queen Anne's bounty) were established. 
These latter grants, however, were very limited, and 
subject to no distinct regulation until George the Second, 
by a royal warrant of July 1737, extended the allowance 
to all widows and orphans of officers killed or dying in 
the service. A fund to meet this outlay was formed by 
means of two fictitious soldiers borne upon the strength 
of each troop or company. It was not until the year 
1806 that widows' pensions became a distinct charge in 
the army estimates. 

The allowances for non-effective services are, — 
I. Rewards for military service. 
II. Pay of general officers. t 
III. Pay of reduced and retired officers. 



• Cavalry soldiers on discharge were allowed to keep their 
horses, and received besides an allowance for their swords ; and 
both cavalry and infantry received fourteen days' pay from the 
date of disbandment. 

■f This does not include the pay of general officers ^r com- 
manding r^^im^nfo, though the latter is certainly a non-effective 
service and ought not to be included, as it continues to be, 
among the charges for the regimental establishments. 
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IV. Widows' pensions and compassionate allow- 
ances and pensions for wounds. 
V. Chekea pensions. 
VI. Superannuation allowances. 
Rewards for I. Rewards for Military Service, — It was formerly 

mi 1 rysemce. ^^ practice to confer upon " old and meritorious* officers" 
garrison appointments carrying a daily or annual rate of 
pay, but involving no performance of duty. There was 
hardly a fort or garrison in the United Eangdom, or in 
the colonies, wliich had not its staff of commandants, 
town majors, governors and lieutenant-governors, war- 
ders, chaplains, physicians, &c., each with emoluments 
ranging from 50i. to 200L a year. In 1806 it was de- 
termined to abolish these sinecures as vacancies occurred, 
and to substitute for them annual pensions. To this end 
21,000Z. a year is granted under the head of rewards 
for military services to officers. Tliis sum is now dis- 
tributed among 72 generals, 35 colonels and lieutenant- 
colonels, 7 subaltern officers, and 17 garrison officers. 
General officers. The allowances to general and superior officers raDge 
from 91?. 5s. to 466i. a year ; those of the subaltems from 
50i. to 9U. 5«., and the remaining garrison appoint- 
ments (including the so-called " garrison of the Tower of 
London," which there is no intention of abolishing) absorb 
the balance of the amount voted under this head.t 

• " Merit " then, as now, was too often found to mean 
interest or family connexion, as will be seen on reference to 
a list of garrison officers fifty years ago. 

f The following are the garrison appointments still existing, 
but to be abolished as vacancies occur : — 



Belfast - 
Charles Fort 



Town-major, pay and allow- 
ance - - - 
Ditto ditto • 

Carried forward - 



£ s, d. 

88 17 8 

125 17 8 



214 15 4 
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SOI 



General officers, on receiving the command in chief of 
a regiment relinquish the pension, but officers actively 







£ 


s. 


d. 




Brought forward - 


214 


15 


4 


Duncannon Fort 


Fort-major 


63 


13 


8 


Hull 


Lieutenant -governor 


173 


7 


6 


Inverness - 


Fort-major 


86 


13 


9 


New Geneva - 


Ditto ... 


159 


4 





Portsmouth 


Physician - - . 


173 


7 


6 


Isle of Wight - 


Captain, Sandown Fort 




- 




Portland Castle- 


Two porters 


21 


5 


10 


Isle of Wight - 


One warden 


12 


3 


4 


Cinque Ports - 


Lieutenant-governor, Dover 










Castle - 


173 


7 


6 




Deputy lieutenant-governor. 










Dover Castle* - 


104 


18 


9 




Pay of the captains, officers, 










and gunners of Archcliffe 










Bulwark, and of Dover, 










Sandown, Deal, Sandgate, 










and Walmer Castles 

Total - - £ 


539 


8 


10 




1,722* 


6 






The garrison of the Tower of London is established as 
follows, and absorbs nearly one-fifth of the total allowance for 



military rewards : — 


£ 8. 


d. 




Constable and governor 


- 947 9 


7 per ann. 


Lieutenant-governor 


- 1,063 1 


8 


99 


Deputy lieutenant-governor - 


- 346 15 





iy 


Tower-major 


- 173 7 


6 


99 


Chaplain - . - 


- 122 4 





» 


Physician . - - 


. 173 7 


6 


M 


Apothecary - - - 


10 12 


11 


» 


Gentleman porter - 


- 80 12 


1 


99 


Gentleman gaoler 


- 66 18 


4 


99 


Forty yeomen warders, each 1*. 2d. 


. 851 13 


4 


» 


Miscellaneous expenses 


68 8 


9 


» 


Total - 


j€3,904 10 


8 


« 



This office has been abolished since the above was written. 
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(employed upon the staff of the army are allowed to 
retain it together with their other emoluments. 
Non commis- A further sum of 4,400Zw a year is voted for rewards 

sioned officers. . • • j xc i? j« j.» • i i 

to non-commissjoned omoers for distinguished or meri- 
torious service ; this amount is distributed in pensions 
of lOi., 15i., and 20Z., among 275 sergeants, either while 
serving with their regiments, in addition to their ordi- 
nary pay, or after discharge, with or without a daily 
pension. 

Unattached pay II. Pay of Oenerol Officere, — By a late warrant the 
cere^^™^ ^ ' establishment of general officers on the unattached pay of 
25s. a day is fixed at one hundred* An officer promoted 
to that rank for distinguished service in excess of the 
establishment, being placed on the supernumerary list 
with an allowance of 400i. a year; or if a lieutenant- 
colonel of cavalry with the nett full pay of that rank, 
until a vacancy admits of his being placed on the esta- 
blishment of the unattached pay. Effective field officers 
of the foot guards receive on promotion to the rank of 
major-general 5501. a year if majors ; and 6001. a year if 
lieutenant-colonels. A general officer on the unattached 
pay forfeits the same on being promoted to the com- 
mand of a regiment, but active employment does not 
deprive him of this pay, which he may draw in addi- 
tion to his emoluments on the staff and a good-service 
pension.! 

At present there is still some variety in the unattached 

• Exclusive of twenty-one generals of the corps of artillery 
and engineers. 

f It is very desirable that some reform should be made in 
this respect. We now find officers drawing pay in three or 
four distinct capacities, and one person monopolizing the 
emoluments which, if properly distributed, would furnish 
rewards for several deserving officers. 
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pay of general officers to be absorbed as vacancies occur ; 
their numbers are as follows : — 









df 


s. 


d. 




2 Oeaeralsat 




12 


6 a 


day. 


2 


» 


91 




12 


4 


>» 


1 


9> 


99 




9 


2 


» 


1 


» 


»l 




7 


1 


» 


20 


V 


99 




6 


3 


» 


88 


99 


» 




5 





» 


1 


» 


» 




2 


6 


» 


1 


M 


99 


700 





.0 a 


year. 


1 


9> 


W 


600 








M 


1 


99 


w 


550 








« 


6 


9» 


M 


400 








» 



III. — Pay of Reduced cmd Retired Ojfficera. 

This is of three kinds : 

1. Betired full pay. 

2. Half-pay and military allowanoe. 

3. Foreign half-pay, pensions, and allowances. 

1. Retired FuU Pay.— The sum of 108,000i. a year is RcUred full- 
voted under this head in order to furnish a suitable pro- ^^* 
vision for old officers from the rank of captain upwards, 
who are thus enabled to retire from active service upon 
the full pay of their regimental rank. 

Of this amount 60,0002. is devoted to the guards^ 
cavalry, and infantry of the line, and 48,0002. to the 
artillery and engineers. 
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The following are the numbers now upon the full-pay 
retirement : — 





Guards, 
CaTalry.and 

Infiiutry 
of the Line. 


Artillery. 


Engineers. 






ToUL 


•General officers 

•Colonels - - - 
Lieutenant-colonels - 
Majors - - - 
Captains with brevet 1 
rank - - -J 
Captains - • - 

' Lieutenants 

"Ensigns . - - 

fPaymasters 
Quartermasters 
Surgeons 


36 
43 

66 

55 

39 

2 

I 

11 

1 


4 

9 

44 

38 
2 


3 
13 
10 

11 


7 
22 
90 
43 

66 

104 

41 

2 

I 
11 

1 


Total 


254 


97 


37 


488 



Half-pay. 2. Half Pay. — In consequence of the changes which 

have from time to time taken place in the pay of officers 
a considerable variety exists in the rates of half pay. It 
would be useless to enumerate all these rates, and the 

* These officers are in receipt of an annual pension of 600/. 
and 400/. a year respectively in lieu of a daily rate of pay. 

f These classes of officers receive their full pay under 
obsolete regulations, and their vacancies will not be filled up, 
— the present warrant respecting full-pay retirement being 
applicable only to officers of and above the rank of captain. 
There are further 22 artillery and engineer officers on the full- 
pay retirement in excess of the establishment ; officers of those 
corps when seconded, ue., temporarily withdrawn from duty to 
enable them to accept of civil appointments, have hitherto been 
likewise placed upon the retired full pay, or more properly 
speaking, allowed to continue in the receipt of their regimental 
pay ; but, under a recent regulation, no officer will be allowed 
to draw regimental pay when seconded. 
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maximum and minimam of each will suffice to show the 
diversity in this description of allowance. 

The following are the officers now upon half pay : — Bate*. 

At Bates varying from 



Regimental 
officers - 



8. 

10 
9 
3 

7 
7 



Staff 



Commissariat 
department 



IJ'S lieut.-colonels 
218 majors - 
707 captains 

82 second captains 
1 captain-lieut. 
725 lieutenants - 
108 comets or ensigns 

76 paymasters - 

1 3 adjutants 
137 quartermasters 

10 surgeon-majors or 
senior surgeons 
128 surgeons 
39 assistant-surgeons - 
L 1 5 veterinary surgeons 

{1 i miscellaneous staff! 
or garrison officer J 

14 commissaries-general 29 



d. a. 
1 to 12 



!}ll 



6 
4 


4 
10 








6 



15 

10 

8 

1 
8 

15 
4 

11 



d. 
6 





■4 

9 


6 




21 1 



17 

7- 
12 



Chaplains de 
partment -. 



Medical de- 
partment - 



38 deputy „ 
59 assistant ,, 
^ 39 dep.-assist. 

11 chaplains 

19 inspectors-general 
of hospitals 

20 deputy „ „ 
5 physicians 

74 staff-surgeons 
9 assist. « - - 
1 9 apothecaries and ) 
purveyors - -} 



14 

7 



3 

8 
6 



4 11 
2 6 



15 

19 

9 

6 



.} 



10 

10 

6 

3 



6 






30 
12 
15 

7 



6 





4 6 „ 17 6 





6 
4 



16 



20 „ 30 




6 

6 



5 .. 8 



U 
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At Bates yarying from 
s. d, s. d. 

. 1 4 to 7 6 



Field-train "i 
department) ^7 commisaaries 

American 1 ^ ^ 

forces - J ^ offi^rs - - 2 „ 5 

Total 2,861 officers of all ranks and arnois. 



Total chaigefor The charge for the half-pay of these officers is 375,233?., 
'^^' giving on an average 133i. 58. to each officer. 

Special military allowances are granted to 199 officers 
of various ranks and services, either in lieu of or in 
addition to their ordinary pay, the charge for which 
amounts to 21,036J[., equal, on an average, to 1052. to 
each officer. 

Foreiga half- 3. Foreign Half -pay, — This consists of allowances in 
^^ ' the shape of half-pay or pensions granted to officers for- 

merly engaged in the foreign legions,* or subsidiary forces 
in the service of Great Britain. 

The charges under this head are as follows : — 



£ 

Half-pay to 243 officers - 18,000 

Pensions for wounds to 27 officers 2,140 

Ditto to 184 officers' widows 7,563 

Ditto to 57 children - - 524 



^rerageBate 
to each. 
£ 8. 


74 





79 





41 


10 


9 


5 



Total - - 28,277 



* A preferable arrangement was made during the late war 
with Russia, when it was understood that officers of foreign 
legions should, on disbandment, have no claim upon the 
British Government beyond a gratuity calculated upon their 
rate of pay. 
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IV. Widows* Pensions and Compassionate AUowam^ces. 

The regulations under which these allowances are now widows* pen- 
granted were promulgated by a Royal warrant of 13 ^®°*" 
June 1826, when the practice prevalent up to that time 
of charging a part of the pensions to the widows of mili- 
tary officers on the civil list was discontinued. 

"Widows' pensions* are not to be considered as a rights 
but as " a reward for good and faithful military service 
rendered by deceased officers ;" and it is not intended 
that this allowance should be drawn by widows whose 
circumstances do not require such aid. 

• Sir Charles Treveljan, in his scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of the army (see pages 279 and 491 of the Report of the 
Commission on Army Purchase, 1857), objects to the grant of 
widows' pensions, except in the case of officers who die of 
woands or disease contracted in the field ; not upon economical 
grounds, but as being a measure which tends to relieve officera 
from the obligation to which nature subjects every individual, 
of providing for the support of his family, and thus encou- 
raging imprudent marriages and fostering habits of improvi- 
dence. This reasoning might be conclusive could it be shown 
that military officers are, or are likely to be, in a position to 
avail themselves of the ordinary means of making a provision 
for their families by life insurance ; but subject as they are to 
extraordinary risks, their pay is utterly inadequate to meet the 
high rates of premium which a career so greatly affecting the 
chances of life demands. A captain going to India or the West 
Indies, even in a time of profound peace, would find it a matter 
of some difficulty to live upon his pay after deducting the 
annual premium of- insurance on a sum equivalent to the 
widows' pension and compassionate allowance for his children. 
As regards military objections to marriage in the army, they 
can be answered on moral grounds ; nor can it for a moment 
be believed that the withdrawal of widows' pensions would 
to any sensible extent prevent officers from marrying. In the 
French and other continental armies these allowances are ex- 
tended to the widows and children of non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers killed in action. 

u 2 
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Conditions. 'No widow is entitled to a pension whose husband at 

tbe time of his death shall not have served at least ten 
years upon full pay, unless he shall have been killed in 
action or died of his wounds within six months after 
receiving them- 

In the event of his dying from the immediate effects 
of foreign service, however, and of his having at the time 
of his marriage been in good health, a full-pay service 
of five years renders the widow eligible for the pension. 

The widow of an officer who shall have died under 
ordinary circumstances within one year of his marriage, 
or who shall have married after he had completed his 
sixtieth year, or who shall have exchanged to half-pay, 
receiving the regulation difference, has no claim to the 
pension. 

All these pensions cease on the re-marriage of the 
widow. 



jNumbers. The following are the numbers at 


present 


in 


receipt of ' 


widows' pensions : — 








Widows of general officers 


- 


- 


153 


„ colonels 


- 


- 


18 


, , lieutenant-colonels 


- 


- 


113 


„ majors 


- 


- 


136 


„ captains 




- 


599 


„ paymasters - 


- 


- 


95 


„ subalterns 


- 


- 


719 


„ quartermasters 


- 


- 


207 


„ chaplains 


- 


- 


19 


„ veterinary surgeons 


- 


- 


17 


., medical officers 


- 


- 


299 


„ commissariat officers 


- 


- 


142 


„ staff and garrison officers 


• 


16 


„ officers of the field train 


- 


21 



Total - 



2,656 
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The total charge* under this head amounts to 151,37oZ. 
a year, being an average of about 60i. each pension. 

Compassionate allowances are granted to the children Compassionate 
of deceased officers under the same regulations as apply 
to widows' pensions, provided they are left in such pecu- 
niary circumstances as render the allowance necessary 
for their maintenance. This fund being limited, the 
claims of children are considered with reference to the 
services of the father, and in the following order : — 

1. Children of officers killed iq action. 

2. Orphans having neither fitther nor mother. 

3. Children of officers dj'ing on foreign service. 

4. „ „ dying on full-pay at home. 

5. „ „ dying on half-pay at home. 

These allowances cease in the case of sons at the age of 
eighteen, or sooner, if provided for at the public expense ; 
and in the case of daughters until they marry or reach 
the age o{ tiventy-one, whichever may hai^pen first 

No one family can receive in the aggregate for widows' 
pension and compassionate allowance a larger amount 
than the half-pay attached to the rank of the deceased 
officer. 

The present charge for compassionate allowances is 
22,160/., which, distributed among 1,618 individuals, 
gives to each an average pension of about 17^. 8s. a year. 

Special annuities are granted to the widows, or, if the 
officer died unmarried, to the mothers and sisters of 
officers killed in action, or dying of their wounds within 
six months of receiving them, and the widow of an officer 
so killed or dying may receive a gratuity equal to one 
year's pay of the officer's regimental commission, in addi- 

* The rates of widows' pension will be found at the end of 
this article. 
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Bates. 



tion to her pension, and one-third of such gratuity to 
each of her children. The amount charged under this 
head is 22,1 71i., which, divided among 240 individuals, 
or families, gives an average of 921. to each. 

The following are the rates of widows' pensions, special 
pensions, and compassionate allowances. 







Special 


Compassionate 
Allowances, 


Aggregate 
Allowances to 
the Pamiliea 




WTidows' 
Pensions. 


Pensions. 


each Child per 
Annum. 


of any one 
Officer. 




To the 
Widow, 
in lieu 
of the 
ordinary 
Pension. 


To the 
Mother 

or 
Sister. 


If 

killed in 
Action. 


If not 
killed 

in 
Action. 


If 
kiUed 

In 
Action, i 


If not 
killed 

in 
Iction. 




£ 


« 


£ 


£ £ 


£ £ 


£ 


£ 


General officers 
CommiBsazy-Geneml 


}^{ 


ingto 
circum- 
stances. 


]- 


25 to 40 


16 to 20 


600 


300 


Colonel 


] sol 




}8«) 










Lieutenant-Colonel • 


200 


16 to 25 


14tol6 


860 * 




Insp. Gen. Hospitals - 












Major - 


1 














Deputy Commissary- 


- 70 


120 


70 


16 to 80 


12 to 14 


250 


t 


Deputy Inspector Ge- 
neral of Hospitals - 














t 


Deputy Commissary- 
General (under 8 
years* standing) - 


- eo 


00 


60- 










Captain 














•1 


Assistant Commissary- 
General 






, 


18 to 16 


9tol2 


150 


Staff Surgeon, 1st class 


. 60 


70 


60 








1 


Suiireon Mi^or 














Paymaster - 


^ 












5 


Surgeon 


46 


65 


45. 








1 


lieutenant - 


" 












i 


Adjutant 














2 


Deputy Assistant- 
OommissaryGeneral 


40 


60 


40" 








^ 


Assistant-Surgeon • 

Second Lieutenant, 
Cornet or Ensign, 
Quartermaster 


S6 


46 


36J 


8tol4 


6 to 10 


80 





The total charge for widows' pensions, compassionate 
allowances, special pensions, is 190,378i. 
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Pensions and Qratuitiea for Wounds, 

These allowances are granted to officers as a compen- Pensions for 
sation for wounc's received in action by which they have ^^^^ 
lost ihe use of an eye or a limb, or sustained other per- 
manent injury equal to such loss. 

In these cases the officer is entitled to receive a gratuity 
of one year's pay of the rank he held when wounded, 
and a pension, according to the scale annexed^ the con- 
tinuance of which depends upon subsequent examinations 
before a medical board ; after having been held for five 
years under medical approval it becomes permanent. 

In the event of the loss of more than one limb or eye, 
the officer may receive a pension for each. 

For wounds of minor severity officers are allowed gra- 
tuities vaiying from three to eighteen months full pay of 
their rank. 

Pensions for wounds " being granted as a compen- 
sation for the permanent disability sustained," may 
be held together with any other military pay or allow- 
ances.* 

The pensions for wounds are as follow : — 

Per Annum. 
Lieutenant-general - - -^400 

Major or Brigadier-general - - 350 

Colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and staff and 

other officers of corresponding rank - 300 
Major commanding - - - 250 

Major and staff and other officers of cor- 
responding rank ... 200 

* It is not quite intelligible how officers drawing a pension 
for wounds, supposed to disable them from military servicOy 
can yet be employed in military duties. Would it not be 
better in all cases of established disability from wounds to 
place the officer upon a high rate of retired pai/, the receipt of 
which should involve a relinquishment of military service ? 
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Per Annum. 
Captains and staff and other officers of 

corresponding rank - - - £1 00 

Lieutenants „ „ - 70 

Cornet or ensign „ „ - 50 

Tliree hundred and seventy-seven officers are at present 
in the receipt of pensions for wounds, thej total charge 
for which amounts to 51,243Z., being on an average 
136^. a year to each officer. 

V. OheUea Fendona. 
Chelsea pen- These allowances ai*e of two kinds. In-peiisione, 
sions. which consist of the provision made for soldiers dwelling 

within the walls of Ctelsea Hospital, where they are 
furnished with food and clothing, and receive a small 
daily pay as pocket-money ; and out-pensiona, which are 
paid to discharged soldiers irrespective of their abode, 
and without allowances of any kind. 
Management of In-pensioua. — The management and direction of 
Sttd^* ^^ Chelsea Hospital is confided to a board of commissioners, 
consisting of — 

The President of the Council 

The First Commissioner of the Treasury. 

The Four Secretaries of State. 

The Paymaster-General 

The Governor of Chelsea Hospital 

The Lieutenant-Governor of ditto. 

The Adjutant-General of the Army. 

The Quartermaster-General of the Armj'-. 

The Deputy Secretary at War.* 



• The first commissioners were appointed by letters patent 
of King Charles the Second, dated 17 May 1683. By the 
same instrument ** Charles Fox, Esquire, paymaster-general 
of our land forces, was appointed receiver-general and 
treasurer." 
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By this board all claims for pensions and other matters 
connected with the affairs of the hospital are considered 
and decided upon, and no expenditure can be incurred 
but upon their authority. 

The officers of the establishment consist of, — 
A governor. 
A lieutenant governor. 
A major. 
An adjutant. 
A chaplain. 

A physician and surgeon. 
A deputy surgeon. 
An assistant surgeon. 
A dispenser. 

Six captains of invalides. 
A quartermaster. 

Witli 64} subordinates and servants of various 
classes. 
The financial and account duties are conducted by a 
secretary with 12 clerks. 

The number of soldiers at present inmates of the hos- Nomber of in- 
pital is 538, who receive a weekly allowance according'"* 
to their rank and class, the maximum, that of colour- 
serjeants, being 58, Sd. a week, and the minimum for 
private soldiers 7d, a week. 

The funds for the support of Chelsea Hospital are voted Vote of funds, 
annually by Parliament upon estimates prepared by the 
commissioners.* Formerly a portion of the expense of 

♦ Chelsea Hospital has long ceased to answer its original 
purpose ; formerly it afforded a retreat for the greater part of 
the old and wounded soldiers ; now it cannot accommodate one 
per cent, of the number of military pensioners. The system 
of out-pensions and the superintending department which has 
been created in connection with it, tend to remove the neces- 
sity for a central place of refuge for discharged soldiers, and 
the policy of maintaining the institution, now that it has ceased 
to effect its object, is to be doubted. 
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Salaries of offi- 
•cers. 



the establishment was paid from the army poundage 
fund, and from a fund formed by the balances remaining 
in the hands of prize agents on account of unclaimed 
prize-money ; at present, however, all revenues derived 
from the hospital are placed to the credit of the public^ 
and the whole charge is borne on the army estimates. 
The present expenses of the institution are as follow : — 

£ 

^Salaries of officers and servants - 5,500 

Secretary's department, salaries, and 

contingencies - - - 4,384 



Pay of 538 in-pensioners, provisions, 
clothing, &c., fuel, &c, expenses of 
artificial legs, &c., and household 



9,884 



expenses - 



. 15,419 



^25,303 



Average cost of 
each in-pen- 
'sioner. 



Kilmainham 
Hospital. 



Thus the actual average cost of each in-pensioner 
amounts to about 2^' «. year,* and if the expenses of the 
establishment are addeo, to 472. 10«« a year ; but the 
secretarial branch cannot fairly be included, since its 
duties extend far beyond Chelsea Hospital. 

The " Royal Hospital at Kilmainham," may be consi- 
dered a branch of Chelsea Hospital. It accommodates 
about 150 pensioners, at an average cost of 6,0002. 

* The pay of the officers of the establishment, although it still 
appears somewhat out of proportion with the relief afforded^ 
has been considerably reduced from time to time. In 1797 
the expenditure of the hospital was 29,050/. and the inmates 
only 476, being above 51/. a year for each. It must also be 
borne in mind that the different offices of Chelsea Hospital 
are, as a rule, conferred upon old and meritorious officers as a 
reward for long service. As regards the Secretary's Depart- 
ment, the duties are not confined to Chelsea in-pensioners, 
but extend to the pay and accounts of the entire number of 
out-pensioners at home and abroad. 
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a year ; one-third of whicli amount is for the pay and 
expenses of the staff. As it is in immediate contempla- 
tion to abolish this institution, it is unnecjessary to enter 
into further details upon the subject. 

Chdaea Out-pensiona originated in the second year OutpcnsioM^ 
of Queen Anne (1703), at which time there were four 
established companies of invalids, the reduced members 
of which could not be accommodated within the hospital, 
and were accordingly authorized under His Majesty's 
royal warrant to receive a daily pension of 9d., 7d., and 
5d, a day, according to their rank, until they shoidd be 
provided for in the hospital. their 

This system seems to have been continued until 1806, 
-when the statute known as " Windham's Act,'' which for 
the first time gave soldiers a legal claim to a pension, 
was passed by Parliament. The numerous warrants 
which have since been issued to regulate out-pensions 
have been all grounded upon this Act. 

The following is the scale within which the Commis- Kates, 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital are now authorized to grant 
pensions to discharged non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers : — 



— 


If rendered 

incapable of 

Service by 

severe Wounds 

received in 

Action. 


If become 

BUnd in the 

Service. 


If discharged 

after 21 Years' 

Service in 

Infantry, 

or 24 in 

Cavalry. 


Ifdisohanredon 
account 01 per- 
manent Du- 
abilities under 

14 Years' Service 
in Infantry, or 
17 in Cavahy. 




Prom 


To 


Prom 


To 


Prom 


To 


Prom 


To 




*. d. 


8. d. 


s. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


«. d. 


8. d. 


Sergeant - 


1 3 


3 


1 3 


2 


1 


2 


9 


1 3 


Corporal - 


1 


2 4 


1 


1 3 


1 


1 6 


7 


1 


Private - 


8 


2 


9 


1 


8 


1 2 


7 


9 



In addition to these, temporary pensions may be 
granted to soldiers discharged on reduction after a 
service of I* or 17 yeara 
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Total charges Chelsea out-pensions are payable quarterly, in advance.* 
pensions. The number in receipt of this allowance at present 

amounts to 63,634. In 1744 it was 5,600; in 1782, 
12,000 ; in 1795, 17,000 ; in 1816, 47,180 : the charge 
for the current year is 1,136,5522., being on an average 
of nearly 1«. a day to each man.f 

Yl.'— Superannuation Allowances. 

Superannuation These comprise various classes of individuals attached 
to the army in capacities which do not bring them 
under the ordinary half-pay or pension warrants. Until 
very recently all claimants for superannuation were re- 
quired to contribute from their salaries towards the 
fund for their future retirement ; but this contribution 
was abolished by an Act of Parliament in 1857, and the 
charges are now payable exclusively out of the public 
exchequer. 

The amount of superannuation allowances is in all 
cases founded upon the salary at the time of retirement, 
and is regulated by the provisions of an Act of Parlia- 
ment.^ There is accordingly the greatest variety in 
these rates, which range from 5L to 2,0007. a year. The 
total charge imder this head is 130,4102. a year. 

* They were formerly paid one year in arrear ; tlie conse- 
quence was that the men were in the habit of mortgaging their 
pensions to professional usurers, who made fortunes while the 
soldier begged or starved. Under 28 George the Second 
(cap. 1.) an Act was introduced declaring all engagements 
• made by pensioners with regard to their public allowance null 
and void, and directing that for the future pensions should be 
paid quarterly, in advance. 

t This is the nett charge for pensions. The pay of the 
officers employed in the organization and payment of out- 
pensioners has been quoted under the head of " Administrative 
Departments."" 

J 4 & 5 WiUiam IV. cap. 24. 
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The following is a recapitulation of the sums voted Total charges 
® ^ for non-effec- 



during the current year for non-effective i 


8er\'ices : — live services. 
£ 
25,330 


Rewards for military service* 


Pay of general officers - - - 


59,511 


Retired fiiU and half-pay 


531,207 


Widows' pensions and compas- 




sionate allowances - - - 


208,132 


Pensions for wounds - - - 


51,243 


Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals 


31,372 


Oat-pensions . ~ - - 


1,202,863 


Superannuations - - - - 


130,410 


Total for non-effective services - c 


£^2,240,068 



This amount stands to the charge for pay and money 
allowances of the effective military force as 55 to 
100, and forms nearly one-fifth of the entire army 
expenditure. 



* This includes the pensions granted to effective non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers decorated with the Victoria 
cross. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SUPPLY IN GARRISON AND IN THE FIELD. 

Those who have taken part in active military opera- Importance of 
tions cannot fail to have marked how much the efficiency to an army, 
of the soldier depends upon the regularity with which his 
various wants are supplied ; howintimate the connection is 
between the material comfort and the discipline of troops ; 
and how inevitably an army that is iU provided becomes 
not only physically weakened but morally disorganized. 

To ensure under all circumstances a regular and suffi- 
cient supply of all that tends to maintain the soldier in 
health, comfort, and efficiency is the finst duty of the 
military administrator; to effect this object with the 
greatest possible regard to public economy should be his 
next care ; and the best administration is that which, in 
developing the resources of the country for the benefit of 
the army, succeeds in producing the greatest possible 
result at the least possible cost. 

The wants of the soldier in themselves do not materially 
differ from those of mankind generally ; he must be fed, 
clothed, and housed like other men, but his position is 
quite an exceptional one. It is the duty of the citizen, 
no matter what may be his station, to provide for his 
own necessities and those of his &mily. No one interferes 
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with him in the means which he adopts to this end ; he 
may live where and how he pleases, eat, drink, and wear 
whatever he is able or willing to procure ; his time is his 
own, except when he voluntarily disposes of it for the 
service of another, and his labor is regulated by his 
inclination or his necessities. The soldier, on the con- 
Exceptional trary, is bound to renounce all freedom of action ; he is 
soWiera" ^ ^^^ must be helpless ; from day to day, from hour to 
hour, he knows not where he may be, or what he may 
be required to do ; he rises and sleeps, he eats and he 
works by word of command ; his food, his quarters, and 
his clothing are prescribed by a superior authority, and 
he must rely upon that authority for their supply. 

This dependence upon extraneous aid is a necessary 
condition of military service, and to justify it, to inspire 
the soldier with a fiill confidence in its power to supply- 
all his wants, should be one of the highest aims of 
administration. 
Confidence in While such a Confidence exists, occasional privations, 
which under the most perfect system are unavoidable on 
service, will be borne without complaint or resentment. 
It is the suspicion that there has been apathy or indif- 
ference to his interest which makes the soldier so prone 
to grumble at the least failure in his supplies. A better 
acquaintixnce on the part of the army generally with the 
difficulties of administration, and of the exertions required 
to overcome them, would remove much discontent and 
groundless suspicion, create a greater mutual appreciation 
between the soldier and the administrator, and act as an 
additional incentive to exertion on the part of the one 
and to cheerful co-operation on that of the other.* 



* One of the great difficulties which the commissariat had 
to contend with during the late war arose from the inability 
of military officers (even among those in high commands) to 



administration. 
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Human life and happiness are at the present time too The soldier's 

highly considered in our country to admit of the soldier's fon ^ew^T' 

health and comfort being considered merely as a question ^^l^®^*^*^ ^^ 

, •/ T. economy, 

of profit and loss. Humanity and patriotism, no less 

than policy and economy, demand that no means should 
be neglected which may contribute to the physical wel- 
feire of the troops ; but even setting aside higher con- 
siderations, and viewing the soldier only as a piece of 
machinery, upon which a certain sum of money has been 
expended, and which represents a portion not only of the 
national strength but of the national wealth, it is evident 
that whatever reduces or detracts from his labor power, 
diminishes to a corresponding extent the value of the in- 
vestment ; and that, on the contrary, whatever tends to 
give increased strength and durability to the machine, 
adds so much to the public wealth. 

Let this never be lost sight of by the military admi- Mistaken parsl- 
nistrators ; let it ever be remembered that the fraction ™°°^' 
saved in the quality of the soldier's clothing or food by ill- 
judged economy, is swallowed up by a proportionate loss 
of health and strength ; that every day which the soldier 
passes in hospital from causes which, with proper care 
and foresight, might have been avoided, is so much time 
and money lost to the country, and that whatever con- 
tributes to the physical comfort and well-being of the 
soldier, contributes in an equal degree to the discipline 
of the army. 

understand that in helping the commissariat they helped the 
soldier ; and that to escort a convoy of provisions, or to 
mount guard over a magazine was as much a military duty as 
to work in the trenches, or to repel a sortie* To such an 
extent did this feeling exist that it was found almost impos- 
sible to get soldiers to perform any ordinary fatigue duty for 
the conunissariat unless they received extra pay for it. 

X 
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Respontibility In this respect the respoDsibility of militaiy adminis- 
ofadnumstra- ^^j-q^^^qj^ jg immense, for upon its exertions and its labors 
depend not alone the success of warlike operations, but 
often the lives of the troops who are dependent upon its- 
energy and foresight for their every want. 
Neoessi^ for To render the exertions of a commissariat available, 
]^7 dutiw^*"^' however, they must be directed by a common impulse to 
a common end. It is not sufficient to recognize military 
administration as a science ; the science must be reduoed 
to a system; without system the most fertile genius 
would prove powerless, and the most abundant resources 
insufficient More depends upon the application of 
means than upon the means themselves ; and a proper 
application can only be effected when action is founded 
upon fixed principles and conducted with method. 
Nothing could be more unreasonable than that outcry 
against routine which was so loud during the late war ; 
routine is an element of order ; it was not that we had 
too much of it, but too little. We tried to adapt the 
machinery of a state of peace to a state of war, and we 
dislocated our administrative system in the attempt to 
extend it beyond its powers of expansion. Let us hope 
that the lesson will not have been altogether lost, and 
that by assimilating as &r as possible supply duties in 
peace and in war, the transition from one to the other 
may for the future be effected without any sensible 
shock to our military economy. 
Supreme direc] The Secretary of State for War is charged with the 
**^°* I supreme direction of the supply of the army, the duties 

connected with which are distributed among different 
; branches of his department, and practically carried out 
* by the administrative officers of the army. 
Supply on In the United Kingdom, as well as on foreign stations, 

most supplies are obtained under contracts by public 
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competition, but the system adopted on home service 
diflfers considerably from that in the colonies. 

On all foreign stations the officers of the conmiissariat and abroad, 
.enter into loccd contracts for every description of supply 
or service for the army, and wherever troops are quartered • 
resident contractors provide their wants. 

In the United Kingdom^ the War .Qfljcet enters into System of con- 
contracts for entire districts, and as the tradesmen at the land 
different detached stations are in general unable to un- 
dertake a service extending beyond their respective 
localities, they are practically excluded from direct com- 
petition for army contracts, which thus become mono- 
polized by a few capitalists who sub-let them to the 
resident tradesmen* 

Commissary-General Sir George Maclean, in a memo- <^^S^^^ 
randum submitted by him to the War Department in 
1836, thus describes the effect of the present mode of 
contracting for army supplies in the United Kingdom : — 

'^ The contract system as it now exists and has existed for 
many years past, is little short of a monopoly enjoyed by a 
few London capitalists who farm the army contracts from one 
end of the United Kingdom to the other, sub-dividing and 
sub-letting them until it frequently happens that three profits- 
are levied on the food of the soldier before it reaches him. 

^ The wholesale way in which the contracts are necessarily 
entered into in the absence of district commissariat officers,, 
excludes, in the first instance, all those not possessed of con- 
siderable capital. Thus, for instance, a respectable tradesman 
in Edinburgh, desirous and capable of supplying food to the- 
troops quartered in that city, is prevented from tendering 
because his means do not enable him to contract for the whole 
of Scotland ; he must, therefore, be content to act as sub- 
contractor, or even agent to a sub-contractor at a reduced 
price, and although practically the contractor, he is in reality 
twice, if not thrice, removed from the responsible government 
officer who enters into the contract on behalf of the troops ; 
and the control of such an agent^ through this circuitous 

X 2 
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channel from a central commissariat in London, is necessarily 
divested of all promptitude and much efficacy. 

"Nor do London speculators confine their operations to 

Great Britain, for one of them is at present under extensive 

engagements to supply the army in Ireland, whilst a person 

• in Dublin is contractor for fresh meat for the whole of North 

Britain. 

^'It is evident that the wealth of these middlemen is derived 
either from the Government or the soldier — ^(perhaps, in some 
measure, from both, as the natural tendency must be to impose 
upon the soldier inferior food to that contracted for, owing to 
the necessarily diminished price at which it is furnished by 
the bonajide supplier) — and it might, with great advantage to 
the service, be directed to the more legitimate support of an 
extended commissariat that would supersede these persons by 
introducing local contracts, while the more thorough super- 
vision that would thus be exercised would secure to the soldier 
the quality of food to which he is entitled." 

System of con- Jta^the colonies, th^ CQHUoissariat is the department 
oSooS."^ * charged with entering into contracts for all army ser- 
vices. The system of tenders described with reference 
to raising money is strictly maintained with regard to 
supplies, and as separate contracts are formed at almost 
all distinct stations for each article of supply, the mis- 
chievous practice of " subletting" and "fiirming" contracts 
is almost unknown. 
Tenders. Although, as a rule, the acceptance of the lowest tender 

is obligatory, yet price cannot be allowed to be the only 
criterion in so important a service as the supply of mili- 
tary stores; and it is accordingly in the power of the com- 
missariat officer to set aside a tender, although the lowest, 
whenever he has good reason for believing that the 
tenderer could not properly carry out the contract. The 
greatest caution should, however, be observed in the 
exercise of this power, and it is the duty of an officer, 
before adopting such a course, to satisfy himself by the 
most scrupulous inquiry that a deviation from the esta- 
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blished sjBtem can be in every respect justified by the 
circumstances of the case. 

A tender being accepted, a contract in conformity with Contracts, 
its conditions is drawn up. This document should be 
framed in the plainest possible language, and in accord- 
ance with the commercial usage of the locality; the 
article to be supplied, its quality and quantity, the mode, 
place, and period of delivery, and the conditions of pay- 
ment, and lastly, the penalty attending a breach of 
contract being the principal points to be defined. A 
commissariat officer should be possessed of a sufficient 
knowledge of mercantile and general law to be able to 
draw up a contract without legal assistance^ which can- 
not at all places be obtained or relied upon; and in 
foreign countries, or in those colonies where the English 
language is not generally spoken, it is always advisable 
to draw up the document in the vernacular as well as 
the English tongue. This is one of the many instances 
in which a knowledge of foreign languages is most im« 
portant to a commissariat officer. 

A contract once concluded, its strict performance should Compenntioa 
be exacted. Circumstances may arise to place a oon-fgr] 
tractor under extraordinary difficulties. A sudden and 
unexpected augmentation or reduction of the military 
force; the outbreak of war or insurrection, or other 
unforeseen circumstances, rendering it impossible for a 
contractor to fulfil his agreement without certain loss 
or ruin, may justify some relaxation in the terms of 
the contract, or even afford grounds for pecuniary com- 
pensation for well-established losses incurred in the 
service of Government. These must, however, be excep- 
tional cases, and a commissariat officer, before recom- 
mending or forwarding such a claim, should carefully 
sift the grounds of the application, and satisfy himself 
that the claimant had exerted all possible foresight and 
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caution, and that the causes of the loss were such as 
could not have been reasonably anticipated at the time 
the contract was entered into. Large profits realized 
upon former contracts should form sufficient grounds for 
invalidating claims for compensation. A sudden rise in 
the price of an article of supply affords no claim what- 
ever for compensation to a contractor, who would not be 
disposed to give the public the benefit of a corresponding 
fall of prices ; and as a general rule he should be held to 
his bond, and be made to feel the consequences of fSsdlura 
No mistaken feelings of good nature should be allowed 
to interfere in a matter of so much importance as the 
integrity of the system of public contracts, upon which 
the supply of an army and the character of its com- 
missariat mainly depend. 

On the other hand, every engagement on the part of 
the Government should be scrupulously fulfilled, and no 
assistance or encouragement should be withheld fix)m a 
contractor who shows a disposition to do his work welL 
FriTBte inter- In dealing with contractors any approach to private 
co^cto^ intercourse should be avoided. It is not always easy to 
repel advances which are made in the form of ordinary 
acts of civility, and the motives for which (if motive they 
have, which is not always the case,) are not apparent; 
but the acceptance of the most trifling obligation weakens 
the power of a commissariat officer over his contractor ; 
a debt is incurred by the individual which the official is 
expected to repay, and even when civilities are proffered 
and accepted without any ulterior view on either side, a 
plausible pretext is afforded to that large class of 
detractors who are always too ready to avail themselves 
of an opportunity of indulging in scandalous suspicions 
against those placed in situations of trust and responsi- 
bility. The only relations which should exist between a 
commissariat officer and a contractor should be those of 
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official courtesy, and every care should be taken tliat 
the subordinates in the department do not accept of 
fevers, or " compliments," as they are called, from con- 
tractors or their agents, on pain of dismissal* 

* The success no less than the reputation of a commissariat 
must be in a measure dependent upon the efiGlciency and the 
character of its subordinate staff ; the blunders or dishonesty 
of storekeepers and issuers reflect upon the superior ranks of 
the service, and too much care cannot be taken in exercising 
a vigilant supervision over these men. From the fact of there 
being no trained corps of subordinates in the commissariat, 
the department is always, on the outbreak of a war, placed 
at a peculiar disadvantage. When the emergency arises, a 
number of untried men are hurriedly collected ; as a rule 
they possess neither the requisite knowledge, experience, or 
character for the performance of duties always more or less 
responsible, and the officers find themselves embarrassed 
rather than assisted by such a body. 

There can be no doubt that to keep up a permanent sub* 
ordinate conmussariat staff of civilians would cause an 
unjustifiable expense ; but it may be worthy of consideration 
whether a certain number of soldiers from every regiment 
might not be trained in commissariat duties, remaining 
available for ordinary garrison service until required to be 
transferred to the department and formed into an administra- 
tive corps. 

There is not a regiment in the service which could not 
supply its quota of butchers, bakers, masons, drivers, storemen, 
and laborers ; while if the higher situations of storekeeper 
and clerks were to be exclusively conferred upon non-commis- 
sioned officers, numbers of these would be found anxious to 
qualify themselves for the duty. The saving to be effected 
by such a system would be very large, while one of the most 
essential wants of our administration would be supplied. 
^ During the late war we employed no less than four thousand 
subordinates, principally civilians ; their expense was enor- 
mous, and the ignorance and insubordination of the greater 
number, and, it must unfortunately be added, the dishonesty 
of some, formed one of the greatest difficulties of the depart- 
ment. 
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Prompt settle- The importaaice of prompt settlements with oon- 
ments. tractors cannot be too strongly insisted upon; not 

only the success of the contract and the consequent 
comfort of the troops, but the credit of the Government 
is involved in this. Nothing more tended to create 
the eager competition for English army contracts in the 
East during the late war, than the regularity with which 
contractors' accounts were settled, and the strict per- 
formance of every public obligation.* 
Direct pur- When circumstances do not allow of or require the 

chases. formality of a contract, or of obtaining tenders, the 

usual course is to make the purchase directly, and to 
obtain the certificate of well-qualified persons as to the 
fairness of the charges. In garrison, however, it raorely 
happens that such a course becomes necessary to any 
extent. 
Contracts for Occasionally commissariat officers are required to 
special services, ^j^^^^ •^^ contracts for services, the details of which 

they may not be acquainted with ; as, for instance, for 
engineer and barrack services, fortifications^ buildings, 
^ and repairs. In these cases they are furnished with 

specifications from the department immediately con- 
cerned ; an officer of which is required to be present at 
the receipt of tenders, and to join in recommending 
those to be accepted ; but the commissariat officers are 
not expected to interfere in the execution of the con- 
tract beyond enforcing its provisions, if called upon to 
do so. 



* In the French commissariat at the seat of war it was 
customary to make a deduction from the sums due to 
contractors for preparing their accounts. This practice, 
(which, though not sanctioned, was tolerated by the autho- 
rities,) with others of a similar nature, caused the French 
contracts to be taken on higher terms and to be less eagerly 
competed for than our own. 
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The supply of troops in gaxrison is thus conducted in Difficulty of 
a perfectly systematic manner under established regula- g^tSon sy^- 
tions, and according to fonns calculated to facilitate the ^^^^f^j^ 
service ; but when it is attempted to adapt the same 
forms and regulations to a perfectly altered state of 
circumstances ; when the machinery created for the ordi- 
nary routine of garrison duty is suddenly introduced 
amidst all the confusion and hurry of active warfare^ 
the system becomes deranged and the wheels cease to 
work. We might with as uiuch justice expect a river 
boat to croisThe' Atlantic as to make our present garri- 
sonjystem of administration applicable to field duties. 

But although the existing system is altogether devoid 
of that elasticity which should characterize a service 
required to operate under many widely differing circum- 
stances^ nothing can be more erroneous or mischievous 
than the prevalent impression that no training in time 
of peace can fit a commissariat officer for his duties in 
the field. The same argument might be used with 
regard to the soldier as an excuse for not training him 
for active service. It is a commonly-received saying 
that no troops are really efficient until they have been 
under fire^ but this does not prevent their being trained 
as fax as it is possible with the view to active warfare. 
It is very probable that a young regiment would not 
manoeuvre as accurately under the enemy's guns as on 
the parade groimd. But is that a reason why it should 
not be taught to manoeuvre at all ? In like manner a 
commissariat officer who has served with an army in 
the field will prove far more useful than one who has 
not had the benefit of such service, but surely this 
should be an additional reason for endeavouring to 
supply the want of practical experience by preliminary 
training and instruction approaching as nearly as may 
be to the actual requirements of war. 
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Assimilation of A perfect assimilation between supply duties in the 
andk?wi^^^^ field and in garrison would be impracticable ; nor would 
it be necessary any more than it is necessary to use ball- 
cartridge at a review ; but the most prominent features 
of commissariat field service might easily be introduced 
in garrison * and the system of account and supply, 
together with the details of the duties of subsisting 
troops, rendered applicable to the various contingencies 
of ihe service. 
Duties of a So varying are the circumstances attending active 

officer in the warfare, SO much influenced by the character of the 
^^^ operations, the nature of the country, the climate and 

the season, the disposition of the population and the 
geographical features of the locality, that it is almost im- 
possible to lay down any but the most general rules, and 
far more reliance must be placed upon the intelligence, 
the activity, and the zeaJ of a commissariat officer than 
upon the system established for his general guidance. 
It is in availing himself of every expedient, in seizing 
every opportunity, in guarding against all risks, and 
providing for all contingencies, that the highest qualities 
of a good commissariat officer are put to the test. He 
must not believe in reports or trust to probabilities ; he 
must rely only upon his own energy, and by exertiog 
all his foresight, judgment^ and decision, anticipate the 
wants of the troops in whatever position they may be 
placed-t 

♦ Why should not our soldiers be required to kiU their 
cattle — to bake their bread — ^to be practised in the different 
details of commissariat field service, instead of being rendered 
helpless and dependent by having their rations carried to their 
very mouths for them ? How is it that in such admirable 
schools for training as our camps afford a conunissariat system 
prevails which is utterly inapplicable to active service ? 

t There is, perhaps, no duty more wearing to mind and 
body than that of a commissariat officer in the field ; his labor 
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An undue confidence in the resources of the scene otFwiUae of local 
operations is to be deprecated as much as too great a 
reliance upon aid from without. Under some circum* 
stances the theatre of war yields absolutely nothing, as 
was the case in the Crimea ; the commissariat is then 
rendered entirely dependent upon such supplies as can be 
obtained from the nearest depdt. There are^ perhaps, no 
circumstances so little favorable to the exertions of a 
commissariat officer as these. His individual activity 

and responsibility are unceasing, and what renders his duties 
the more irksome is the knowledge that while the most 
trifling failure subjects him to certain reproach and censure, 
the most perfect success is rarely acknowledged or appreciated 
in the army. Sir Francis Head, in his ^^ Defences of Great 
Britain," thus describes the daily routine of a field commissar/s 
labors in the Peninsula :— 

'^Besides exertions such as have been described, the jaded 
commissary, after having managed to feed his division, had at 
night, through cantonments in a strange country, to search 
among innumerable camp fires for his own tent, around which 
he was almost sure to find a crowd of muleteers and peasants 
waiting to be paid. By candlelight he had then, under a 
system devised by the Treasury, voluminous, vexatious, and 
idmost impracticable, to endeavour to make up his accounts, 
arrange his vouchers, answer letters, until, while his papers 
were still before him and his money chest by his side, all of a 
sudden the key-bugles, trumpets, ^c. of the reveill^ at 
various distances and in all directions, would be heard to 
sound, echo, and re-echo, upon which the canvass over his 
head would obediently begin to flap in signal that his servant 
was striking his tent, — in short, that his office was about to 
vanish into thin air, — and thus, say at 3 a.m., the commissary 
had again to mount his horse, and actually before his division 
had continued its march, to search for, and transport to it, 
wherever it might halt, sustenance for men and horses for 
another day." 

Commissariat officers who served with divisions during the 
late war cannot fail to be struck with the truth of this 
sketch. 
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has not figiir play, since lie must trust to the exertions of 
others at a distance for compliance with his requisitions, 
and probably rely upon water transport, which is seldom 
under sufficient commissariat control, for the conveyance 
of his supplies. 
Depots. All that can be done under such circumstances is to 

form dep8ts wherever bodies of troops are likely to be 
stationed ; to have the largest possible reserves at head- 
quarters; and to be prepared with a sufficient land 
transport establishment to carry all requisite supplies in 
the event of an advance or a change of position. 
Snpply by But this is an exceptional state of things ; in general 

St^^ormtf- ^^® country can be placed under contribution, either 
chase. voluntary or coercive, for the supply of provisions and 

forage, and the commissariat officer then enters upon his 
legitimate functions. Several measures are open to his 
adoption ; he may avail himself of the enterprise of local 
contractors; he may make his purchases directly from 
the owners at the market price; he may fix an arbitrary 
rate for the different articles of supply ; and lastly, he 
may levy contributions on the people and compel them 
to furnish according to their means the provisions 
required for the army. 
Besonrces of His own judgment must guide him in the choice of 
l^^Mde avaa- ^^^^ measures. The employment of contractors, in time 
aWe. of peace undoubtedly advantageous, is attended with 

certain objections during a period of war. Sir Randolph 
Eouth* says truly, " the best and surest contractor is 
the country occupied by the troops and its natural 
resources carefully and duly economised;'' and he proceeds 
to dte instances within his experience of the inconvenience 
arising from too great a confidence in contractors " who 
swarm about an army when it is prosperous to prey upon 

♦ Commiesariat Field Service, p. 25. 
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its wants^ but are the first to fly in the event of a 
reverse/' 

At the same time, the local knowledge and influence Contractors in 
frequently possessed by these men must often prove of * ® ® 
the greatest value in securing supplies; and although 
disinterested assistance cannot reasonably be expected 
from contractors whose only object is personal gain, and 
whose sympathies otherwise are as often with the enemy 
as with the army they serve, even their anxiety to enrich 
themselves may be turned to good account in stimulating 
them to exertion ; and if a commissariat officer, in deal- 
ing with his contractor, be careful to exercise a strict 
supervision and to keep scrupulously good faith, he 
will generally find in these men a most useful class of 
auxiliaries. 

It is not always possible on active service to adhere to Public compcti- 
the admirable principle of public competition in procuring conraged. 
supplies. To invite tenders by public advertisement may 
be opposed to local usage (and no people are so obsti- 
nately attached to their peculiar customs as the mercantile 
classes in all countries), or the means of publicity may be 
very restricted, or the conmiissariat officer may not be 
sufficiently acquainted with the characters of the indivi- 
duals competing for contracts, and their capacity to carry 
out their undertakings ; but the means are rarely wanting 
to prevent contracts from being monopolized; and by 
proclaiming the principle of open competition in the 
manner best calculated to prove efibctual, improper com- 
binations may at all times be defeated, and a sufficient 
number of candidates for contracts secured. 

While the commissariat officer, then, should, whenever Different 
he finds it practicable, avail himself of the services of ^mmissariat 
contractors as a convenient and economical mode of sup- ^^^^' 
ply, it is by making the resources of the country occupied 
generally available that he must hope principally to supply 
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the troopB ; and here again there are several courseB^ the 
choice of which must be left to his discretion. He has 
to consult at once the wants of the army, the economy 
of the state, and the resources and feelings of the country 
in which he is acting. To seize supplies, unless from an 
enemy in arms, is to be deprecated; to pay for them 
more than their value is equally objectionable ; tinneces* 
sary force creates an ill feeling which may defeat the 
objects of administration ; to submit to imposition en- 
hances the difficulty of the service ; but conciliation and 
fair dealing, backed by decision, will never fail to prove 
a good policy and enable the army to procure supplies 
without unnecessary expense to the public or uselessly 
exasperating the population. 
Besouxcesofthe If the territory be that of a friendly or a neutral 
S^e? ^ ^ power, every eflfbrt should be made by the commissariat 
to arrive at a just estimate of its resources in grain, 
cattle, fuel, and other articles of supply, to ascertain their 
current market value, and having obtained all possible 
infoimation on these points, the people should be invited, 
either through the local authorities or the agency of pri- 
vate individuals, to furnish whatever is required, with the 
understanding that the usual price will be paid for the 
supplies brought in, and that the headquarters of the 
army will prove a profitable market to them. 
Confidence to When confidence in the good £uth of the purchaser has 
be established. -^^^ ^^^ established, the population of a country occu- 
pied by a military force will be willing enough to sell, 
and should a disposition to hold back supplies in the 
hope of enhancing their value be shown^ the interposition 
of the local authorities should be sought in preference to 
the adoption of arbitrary measurea Conciliation and 
firmness, temper and justice combined, will seldom fiul 
to induce the inhabitants, even when their sympathies 
tend in another direction, to contribute to the extent of 
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their means to the maintenance of the army quartered 
upon them. 

In a hostile country the difficulties are necessarily Proceedings in 
greater, but even then force should not be resorted to JL^^' ® ^™^' 
until fair means have failed of effect. The unarmed citizen 
should be taught that the invaders of his country do not 
war with him, and that while he displays no hostility he 
is entitled to claim the protection of his nation's enemy 
for his person and property. In return for such protec- 
tion he is bound to contribute towards the maintenance 
of the invading force, and it is not until he shows him- 
self determined to adopt the less prudent, though more 
patriotic course of refusing to furnish supplies to the 
enemies of his country, and attempts to remove or to 
destroy them, or to dissuade others from contributing, 
that he must renounce his claim to indulgence, and that 
his property becomes the lawful prize of the enemy. 

But even amid a hostile population a conquering army Resort to force 
should exercise its power with every possible regard to 
justice. Fair treatment may reconcile a people to the 
presence of a conqueror, and induce it to submit to 
superior strength. No effort should be left untried to 
produce such a result, since a resort to force, although it 
may provide for immediate wants, inevitably destroys 
the sources of supply. 

The best course to be adopted in levying supplies in an Extent of avaU- 
enemy's country is, having first ascertained the resources t^^ascer^ed? 
of the district, to demand, through the local authorities, 
the head men of villages, or other channels, that certain 
quantities of provisions should be brought at a given 
time to the headquarters of the army, care being taken 
that the demand be not beyond the means of the district, 
and a fair price should be paid whenever a disposition 
is shown to comply promptly with these requisitions. 
Such a measure will rarely fisdl of effect, and when the 
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Labor and 
transport. 



Strict compli- 
ance with all 
engagements 
entered into. 



inhabitants feel certain that there is no alternative be- 
tween selling their produce and having it seized they will 
submit to the necessities of war in its least aggravated 
form, and yield to a compulsion which, though it do 
violence to their national feelings, consults their indi- 
vidual interests. 

Nor is it only in the supply of provisions that the 
theatre of war should be laid under contribution ; labor 
and transport may likewise be attained by means of 
judicious administrative arrangement The stem rules 
of war justify the exaction of all the resources within 
its influence ; it is for administration to render these 
exactions as little oppressive as possible when dealing 
with a class of people which, as a rule, is the most inno- 
cent of the causes of war, the most exposed to its ravages, 
and the least benefited by its results. In proportion as 
tact and moderation are displayed by the agents em- 
ployed in levying supplies upon the population, so will the 
resources of the country become available and productive. 
Violence and wrong will convert the peaceable peasant 
into a desperate and implacable foe; conciliation and 
fidr dealing may make him, if not an ally, at least a 
profitable neutral. Interests far beyond the hour may 
be involved in the action of military administration 
under such circumstances, and the seeds of rancor or 
goodwill sown to day on the scene of contending armies 
may bring forth fruit to influence the destinies of nations 
long after the combatants themselves have ceased to 
struggle. 

If it be necessary at established stations that a prompt 
settlement should be effected for all services rendered to 
the army, and that every engagement entered into by 
the commissariat should be most scrupulously complied 
with, how much more so is this the case in the field. The 
love of gain — that mainspring of human action under 
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an circumstances, and in all places — ^is seldom appealed 
to in vain ; but the feeling must be supported by confi- 
dence ; for one man who will run a risk for a remote 
prospect of reward, a hundred will toil for a certain 
remuneration, and it should be one of the first aims q£ 
administration to inspire all classes among which it is 
called upon to act, with a full and entire confidence in 
its good faith. No country has larger material resources 
for carrying on war than our own. Towards the dose- 
of the late war, when most of the nations concerned ia^ 
it wexe exhausted by their efforts, England had only: 
just commenced to feel her strength, and an English 
commissariat has the great advantage over most others; 
of being able to command a sufficient supply of money, 
and of thus meeting every engagement in which it enters.; 
A breach of faith involves more than immediate conse- 
quences ; it permanently destroys credit, that invaluable i 
representative of money, without which administration 
cannot reckon upon the support of the people upon whom* 
it is dependent for supplies. A contractor who feels per- 
fectly certain that on the completion of his contract he 
will receive the sum of money agreed upon, will exert 
himself to the utmost, and make every sacrifice to fiilfil . 
his part of the bargain ; but once let him have reason 
to doubt that his services will meet with their reward^^ 
that payment will be disputed, delayed, or evaded, and 
every incentive for exertion ceases ; he will seek another 
market for his goods or services, or dispose of them only 
at a price sufficiently large to cover the risk of loss. 

It is not always practicable for a commissariat officer 
in scouring the country for supplies to carry money 
with him, and the practice of granting certificates or 
orders for payment upon headquarters, or the nearest 
established station, is accordingly resorted to ; but thifi^' 

T 
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is a practice liable to much abuse,* and whenever it is 
possible ready money should be the basis of all such 
transactions, not only as being the surest means of 
seeming all available supplies at a reasonable rate, but 
as tending to maintain the national crediL 

The principal wants of the soldier which it is the 
immediate task of administration to supply, are food, 
transport, clothing, equipment, and quarters ; but before 
proceeding to consider in detail the duties connected 
with eadi of these, the remarks of M. Yauchelle on the 
means to be adopted for procuring supplies on active 
service may be appropriately quoted* Although made 
with reference to the French intendance, they are per- 
fectly applicable to our service, and express so forcibly 
the duties and the difficulties of administration, that 
no excuse is required for substituting his admirable 
observations for original matter.f 

** We have seen military administration in times of peace 
conducted upon a complete system of principles and regula- 
tions ; services regularly organized, and efficiently supported 
by the natural resources of a fertile and industrious country ; 
sufficient funds always available ; the immediate supervision 
and protection of the war ministry ; independence assured 
to the control of military expenditure and consumption by 
well-defined laws ; nothing wanting, in short, to satisfy all 



* During the late war the French used to make payment 
throughout Bulgaria, and even in Asia Minor, by orders on the 
chest in Constantinople; a Turkish peasant could easily be 
persuaded by a wily Greek, that his order was so much waste 
paper, that it represented only one-half its nominal value, and 
a regular trade was carried on by these unscrupulous men in 
French Paper, with great profit to themselves and a corre- 
sponding injury to French credit. 

t " Cours d'Administration Militaire," Introduction to 
Volume IIL 
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the wants of the army, and to provide them with regularity, 
order, and economy. 

'< It is not so, it cannot be so, in a state of war. In the 
field the frequency of movements, the rapidity of marches, 
the uncertainty of events, the ever-varying chances, the 
imperfection of means, the insufiiciency of resources, — ^the 
time ever too short for all that has to be provided and done,— • 
embarrass, retard, and paralyse administrative action. Every 
emergency exacts its immediately appropriate measure, and 
the least foreseen accident may in a moment frustrate the 
most wise aritmgement, and upset the surest calculations. 
The duties of administration now assume an entirely new 
character ; they become immense in their extent, limited 
only, indeed, by the intelligence of the administrator himself, 
who is charged with their execution* 

'' The first of all rules, that which the greatest captains, 
and the most enlightened administrators, have never failed to 
enforce in their writings, and of which experience has every* 
where proclaimed the value, is the formation of dep6ts before- 
hand, and to such an extent that the army may not only be 
subsisted during the opening of the campaign, but as long 
after as the interests of military operations may require, or as 
distance may permit. 

" A certain mistrust of the country about to become the 
seat of war is indeed prudent, for it is generally a country 
unknown to administration, or perhaps little or ill known, 
and which cannot fail to be opposed to its operations, 
since they are so apt to wound it in its interests or in its 
feelings. 

^^ The ignorance of the statistics of foreign countries has 
certainly been one of the most powerful causes of the faults 
committed by our administration whenever we have made 
preparations for taking the field ; examples to this efiect are 
not wanting. 

** Yet the documents collected during the wars of the present 
century in the different countries of Europe, and the statistics 
which our diplomatic agents are able to contribute, afford us 
the means of obtaining the most precise and reliable infor- 
mation. 

Y 2 
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"The subjects of which a knowledge appears the most 
iniportant are : — 

"I. .The divisions of the territory into governments, pro- 
vinces, counties, or departments, into districts, 
cantons, &c. 

** 2. The organization of its territorial, military, civil, and 
financial administration. 

^' 3. Its natural products. 

" 4. The periods of seed time and harvest of every descrip- 
tion of grain, and the proportion between (local) 
produce and consumption. 

** 5. The localities of large markets and fairs, the periods of 
these commercial gatherings, and the more import-ant 
objects of their traffic. 

*** 6. The provisions which might most conveniently be sub- 
stituted in lieu of those established by our regulations, 
and the relative proportion to be established in such 
substitutioii. 

■** 7. The different branches of commerce and industry. 

" 8. The means of re-mount, both as regards cavalry and 

general transport. 
"9. The manufacture of cloth, leather, and other material, 

suitable for the preparation of clothing, equipments, 

harness, &c. 

*'* 10. The articles of consumption drawn from other coun- 
tries, the designation of those countries, and the 
objects of exchange in importations and exportations. 

^Ml. The weights, measures, and coinage, with relative 
value to our own. 

^' 12. The current prices of articles of consumption. 

^U3. Barracks, quarters, hospitals, magazines, and oiher 
establishments of administration, and their capacities, 
throughout the various towns and fortresses. 

** 14. The most convenient spots for forming temporary 
establishments. 

" 15. The principal points of communication by land and 
sea, with the distances between them, distinguishing 
the different routes, and indicating, as regards the 
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roads, the spots at which they cease to be passable 
for carriages ; and as regards rivers and canals, the 
places where they cease to be navigable. 

'H6. In the large towns or fortresses the nature and quan- 
tities of the provisions stored therein, the means of 
grinding corn and baking, the principal mercantile 
firms, and the heads of large manufactories or work- 
shops with whom it would be safe to deal for military 
supplies. 

'* One may easily conceive how useful such admirable 
statistics would be. On the outbreak of war the minister 
would feel no uncertainty either as to the nature or the extent 
of the arrangements he should have to make for himself, or as 
to the instructions to be given to his commissary ^general. 
How many false moves would thus be avoided ; how many 
useless and heavy expenses saved ; how many unknown and 
lost resources would thus be discovered and employed for the 
benefit of the army and the relief of the country which has to 
support it.* 

" A commissariat should regulate its arrangements on the 
double chances of presumed success or failure, according to. 
the peculiar nature of the war to be undertaken. 

^* In the case of success, then in proportion to the advance 
into the enemy's country, it should form its depdts in the rear 
of the army, and establish by stages, on the line of operations, 
bakeries, magazines, hospitals, convalescent stations, regular 
convoys, &c., always taking care to select localities with refe- 
rence to the most favourable means of communication and of 
defence. In the case of a reverse, the army falling back upon 
itself will thus find its administrative services secured by means 
of the supplies which prudence shall thus have collected. 

'' The rights of war, which are but the rights of the most 
powerful, tempered only by the interests of him who wields 
them, renders an army, wherever it may be, absolute master 



* We have even greater facilities than the French for 
acquiriog all such information ; and a concise digest of 
statistics on these points would form an invaluable handbook 
of administration. 
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of the provisions and other useful resources which exist, 
whether thej have been provided as depdts bj the enemy, or 
destined for other purposes. 

*^ Administralion requires a numerous personnely active, 
intelligent, and faithful, always ready to avail themselves of 
supplies for future use, for transmission elsewhere, or for 
immediate distribution to the troops, wherever they may be 
stationed. 

" A commissariat requires an extensive and perfectly 
organized transport ; this is the sine qua nan to enable an army 
to subsist in the field. Transport is indispensable, and mnst 
be obtained at any price ; it must, moreover, be well adapted 
to the locality^ in order to be able to follow or rejoin bodies of 
troops in all directions. Thus it is to be understood that the 
country occupied must be expected to furnish a large propor- 
tion of the requisite transport. 

^' Although acting in the midst of a state of things essen- 
tially inimical to fixed regulations and established forms, the 
commissariat should prescribe for itself a strict and scrupulous 
system. In the face of so many pressing and urgent wants, 
which, if not supplied with regularity, may disturb the disci- 
pline and compromise even the honour of the army, it is not 
enough for the administrator to prove himself intelligent and 
economical in the dispensation of resources obtained with 
difficulty and labor ; he should, further, courageously attacking 
all abuses and repressing with severity all wastefulness and 
A*aud, secure to himself the means of justifying his expenditure 
and distribution by authentic accounts, a duty but too rarely 
accomplished, but which should never be permitted to be 
neglected. 

" War, it is said, should feed war ; the axiom may be true, 
if not just, but in no case should it be pushed to extremes ; 
circumstances may occur, indeed, to render its application 
impolitic and dangerous. Under no circumstances, however, 
can the enemy's country under occupation be altogether re- 
lieved from the charges of war ; it must inevitably bear a 
large share, even though its contributions may occasionally be 
considered as advances only. 

" But whatever their nature, these exactions from an enemy's 
country should be imposed with discernment and moderation, 
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with reference to the population and the nature of the produce, 
the geographical position, and the wealth of the country, and 
when possible, with consideration for the feelings of the van- 
quished. Pillage a country, and you reduce the inhabitants 
to misery, to despair, to flight ; and thus not only deprive 
yourself of their useful assistance, but in the day of reverse you 
find in these same people implacable and cruel adversaries. 

*' Let us conclude this sketch by repeating a rule which our 
greatest commanders have proclaimed in their works and 
illustrated by their example, — an admirable rule, prompted 
no less by science than by humanity, and which consists in 
subordinating military operations to the capacities of admi" 
-nistration* Contempt or neglect of this rule may be considered 
to have been the most grave reproach to the conduct of our 
recent wars, in other respects so characterized by genius and 
vigor." 
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CHAPTER IL 

SUBSISTENCE. 

Ettablishment We have seen that in the most remote periods of 
history states had akeady assumed the obligation of 
. providing for the subsistence of their armies ; but it was 
not until military administration had made some pro- 
gress that the distribution of food was reduced to a 
system^ and the establishment of a fixed daily allowance 
of provisions probably originated in the armies of the 
RomauB. 

Rations in Grain was at first the only issue made to the Roman 

man armies, g^j^jj^j.^ ^y^^ ration (dimenaum) for fifteen days being 
four modii wheat for the legionary, and eight modii for 
the centurion.* The wheat was ground by means of a 
haadmill which formed a part of every man's equipment, 
and for a long time no attempt was made to bake bread 
in the field, but the flour was simply worked into a paste 
called puis. As the use of bread became more general, 
bakeries for the use of the troops were established 
throughout the empire, but it was not until the days of 
Csesar, under whom field ovens were first introduced, that 
bread and biscuit (buccelatum) became an established 
article of the soldier's diet. For a long time indeed it was 
the only supply for which the state held itself responsi- 
ble, all other food being purchased by the soldier from the 
sutlers {liocce) who accompanied the army. As luxury, 
however, began to spread throughout all classes the 

* Vegetius III. 3. Sonnklar. The medium was equal to about 
12^ lbs. 
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frugal fare of the soldier ceased to suffice for his wants, 
and the ration was gradually increased, until under Cun- 
stantius it consisted of bread and biscuit, fresh meat and 
bacon, wine and vinegar, issued on alternate daya* This 
change necessitated a very great increase in the materiel 
of administration^ and instead of every man carrying in 
his foUiouhis a supply of food for fifteen days, he now 
depended upon the commissariat train to provide for his 
daily and ever-increasing wants. To this departure from 
frugal and temperate habits may be attributed, among 
other causes, the decay of military discipline which ulti- 
mately contributed to the downfall of Rome. 

The constitution of modem armies, and the peculiar Subsistence of 
character of modeili war&re, render the soldier more™ ®™"^ 
necessarily dependent upon the cares of administration 
than was the case with the ancients. Armies now-a- 
•days, it is said, march upon their bellies, and of none is 
this saying more true than of British troops, to whose 
moral as well as physical condition a regular supply of 
wholesome food is indispensable. The Spanish soldier, 
whose established fare is a moderate allowance of 
vegetable or farinaceous food, and who from habits of 
abstinence and constitutional disposition can march for 
days with no better sustenance than a few roots of garlic 
and a crust of dry bread ; the Russian, whom a lump 
of oilcake maintains for a week ; and even the French- 
man, whose excellent appetite can accommodate itself to 
the most frugal and the least tempting fare, are not so 

* Sonnklar. Great attention was at all times paid in the 
Koman army to the system of distributing supplies. Caesar 
himself was in the habit of attending the issues of bread and 
grain. Vegetius says: "Parum autem proficit plurimum 
coUegisse, nisi ab exordio, dimensione salubri, per idoneos pro- 
curatores erogatio temperctur." — De Re Militari. 
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liable to become disorganized from the want of supplies 
as the English soldier, who, while he bears the other 
privations incident to military service with admirable 
fortitude and even cheerfulness, whose health and dis* 
cipline withstand in a wonderful degree the effects of 
climate and the inconveniences of his clothing and equip- 
ment, breaks down when his rations fiedl, and is quite 
unable to make allowances for the difficulties of his 
commissariat. It thus becomes with us of essential im- 
portance to maintain a system of supply which, supported 
by our large national resources, should render the failure 
of the soldier's food, even under exti-aordinary circum- 
stances, next to impossible. 

To maintain a regular and abundant supply of provi- 
sions for men, and of forage for horses, is the paramount 
duty of a commissariat. To this all else must be subor- 
dinate. To economize the public treasure, and to justify 
expenditure and distribution by well-vouched accounts 
are important considerations ; but even these must yield 
to the one great object of military administration, to 
keep the soldier in fighting condition at all times and 
under all circumstances. 

Composition The first step in subsisting an army is to decide upon 
wtioS!^^^""^ *^^ articles which should form the soldier's daily food. 
In garrison and established quarters it is usual to allow 
the troops to provide out of their own means a large 
proportion of their food. In France and other of the 
continental armies the state furnishes the soldier with 
a daily ration of bread only, and every other article of 
his diet is purchased by liim under regimental arrange- 
ment. In England and in the colonies the soldier 
receives an established allowance of bread and meat, 
calculated, with some trifling additions, to furnish a 
dinner meal, and all that he requires above that is 
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bought by himself out of his pay ;* but in the field the 
facilities for purchasing supplies do not exist, and the 
entire responsibility of the soldier's subsistence devolyes 
upon the commissariat officer, who has first to fix the 
ration (or rather to submit his advice upon this point to 
the general commanding, for an English commissary- 
general cannot originate any measure, but can only carry 
out superior orders) ; secondly, to procure, it; lastly, to 
distribute it. 
The composition of the soldier's ration must be in-^oo**?^^"7 

according to 
fluenced by many circumstances ; the first object must be circumstances, 

that every article of diet be wholesome and nutritious; 

it next becomes important that it be easy to convey and 

to cook, and that it be not liable to deterioration ; the 

resources and climate of the scene of operations, and the 

nature of the service, with regard to the degree of 

exposure and fatigue to which the soldier is subjected, 

must be taken into account ; lastly, the price must be 

allowed to weigh, though only in deciding between 

articles otherwise of equal quality, for it cannot be too 

strongly insisted upon that that food is the cheapest 

which best maintains the soldier in health and strength. 

Whenever it is possible further to consult the tastes of 

the soldier this should be done. 

Few unprofessional men have sufficiently studied the Dependent np- 

properties of different articles of food to be acquainted and nature of 

service. 

* It is at present under discussion to make the commissariat 
fiupply every article of the soldier's diet ; and it is difficult 
to conceive what reasonable opposition can exist to a mea- 
sure calculated to ensure the soldier a more regular sustenance, 
at a lower price than he now pays, and at the same time to 
employ the commissariat in so legitimate lu branch of their 
duties, and thus partly solve one of the greatest difficulties of 
our administrative system, that of justifying the maintaining 
in peace of a commissariat to be available in the event of war. 
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with the degree of mitritiveness belonging to each, and 
yet it is a subject of which a knowledge is most im- 
portant to the military administrator^ since each of the 
many countries in which it is the duty of our troops to 
act, and in all the varying services in which they may 
find themselves engaged, demand their peculiar diet The 
ration that is suitable for England would be perfectly 
unsuited for India; the man employed in ordinary 
garrison duty would not require so large an amount of 
food as he who might be performing long marches or 
duties involving severe labor; and thus the allowance 
established for one state of things might prove exces- 
sive, insufficient, or deleterious for another. 
Nutritions pro- A commissariat officer should qualify himself to be in 
^ ^ 'a position to estimate the quantities and descriptions of 

food most conducive to the soldier's health, under what- 
ever circumstances he may be placed ; to this end he 
should endeavour to acquaint himself with the peculiar 
properties of the different articles of food, their relative 
amount of nutriment, and the variations of diet which 
the influence of climate demands. 
Extract fh>in The following extract from some observations made 
tables. "****^° * ^y ^^ eminent Scotch chemist,* is worthy of every 
attention on the part of the student of military 
administration : — 

" In consequence of the advances made in physiology and 
chemistry, the nutritive value of any dietary, deduced from 
practical experience, may be tested with care and certainty 
by reference to its chemical composition. As this fact is 
little known to practical men, it may be well to explain the 
principles on which the method is founded. 



* Observation* on a report by Sir John McNeill, relative 
to the rations for soldiers. — By Dr. Christison. From the 
report of the Crimean Commissioners. The following table, 
extracted from the same document, contains some of the 
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^^ 1. All articles of food used bj man consist of one or 
more, and generally several nutritive principles ; and most of 
them contain water and an indigestible cellular tissue. The two 
latter must, of course, be deducted in estimating nutritive value. 

" 2. The nutritive principles consist of two sets, one of 
which maintains respiration, and the other repairs the waste 
constantly incurred by the animal textures in the exercise of 
their functions. As the respiratory principles commonly 
abound in carbon, they are sometimes called carboniferous, 
while the reparative principles, because they all contain 
nitrogen, are termed nitrogenous. 



information on alimentary principles which it is so desirable 
for a commissariat officer to possess : — 

Standard Table of Nutriment. 





Per-centage of Kntriment 




Carboniferous. 


NitrogenoiiB. 


TotaL 


Wheat flour . - - 


71*25 


16-25 


87-5 ' 


Bread .... 


61-5 


10'5 


620 


Oatmeal ... 


6575 


16-25 


82-0 


Barley (pearl) 


67-0 


15-0 


82-0 


Pease . - - - 


55-5 


24-5 


80*0 


Potatoes . . - 


24"5 


2-5 


27-0 


Carrots- ... 


8-5 


1-5 


lO'O 


Turnips - . - 


5'7 


0-3 


60 


Cabbage 


6-7 


0-3 


7-0 


Lean of beef and mutton 


O'O 


27-0 


27-0 


Fat of meat - - - 


lOO'O 


O'O 


100-0 


Average beef and mutton 


15-0 


20*25 


35-25 


Bacon . . . - 


62*5 


8-86 


70-86 


Skimmed milk cheese 


0-4 


64-6 


65 


White fish - 


0-0 


21-0 


21-0 . 


New milk . . - 


8*0 


4-5. 


12-5 


Skimmed milk 


6'5 


4-5 


10-0 


Batter milk - - - 


ro 


6-0 


7-6 


Beef tea (strong) - 


0-0 


1-44 


.1-44 


Beef tea, and meat de^^oc- 








tion of broth 


O'O 


0-72 


0-72 . 
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^* 3. Experience has shown that the most successful 
dietaries for bodies of men, dedaced from practical observa- 
tion, contain carboniferous and nitrogenous food in the pro- 
portion of about three of the former to one of the latter, hj 
weight. During two-and-twenty years that my attention has 
been turned to the present subject^ not a single exception has 
occurred to me. 

** 4. Hence it is obvious that the least weight of food in 
the rough state will be required, first, when there is least 
moisture and cellular tissue in it ; and secondly, when the 
carboniferous and nitrogenous principles are nearest the 
proportion of three to one. 

" 5. Of the various nutritive principles belonging to each 
set, some may replace one another ; some are better than 
others ; some are probably essential. This branch of the 
science of the subject is unfortunately still imperfect. 

" 6. Two things, however, are certain, that nitrogenous 
may replace carboniferous food, for supporting respiration, 
though at a great loss ; but that carboniferous food (without 
nitrogen) cannot replace nitrogenous food, for repairing 
textural waste. 

** 7. The daily amount of nutritive principles of both sets 
must increase with exercise and exposure, otherwise the body 
quickly loses weight, and ere long becomes diseased. If the 
above proportion between the two sets be maintained, the 
weight of real nutriment per day variesy for adults at an 
active age, between seventeen and thirty -six ounces ; the 
former being enough for prisoners confined for short terms, 
the latter being required for keeping up the athletic consti- 
tution, or that which is capable of great continuous muscular 
efibrts, as in prize-running and other similar feats. 

<< 8. Dietaries ought never to be estimated by the rough 
weight of their constituents, without distinct reference to the 
real nutriment in these, as determined by physiological and 
chemical inquiry. 

** Keeping these principles in view, and with the help of a 
simple table, it is not difficult to fix the dietary advisable for 
any body of men, according to their occupation. It is, also, 
in general, easy to detect the source of error in unsuccessful 
dietaries. For example, any scientific person conversant 
with the present subject could have foretold, as a certain con* 
sequence, sooner or later, of their dietary, that the British- 
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troops would fall into the calamitous state of Health which 
befell them last winter in the Crimea. 

** Soldiers in the field will be the more efficient the nearer 
they are brought to the athletic constitution. But as the 
demand for protracted, unusual exertion occurs only at inter- 
Tals, the highly nutritive athletic dietary is not absolutely 
necessary. On the whoU^ from experience in the ease of other 
bodies of men somewhat similarly circumstanced^ 28 ounces of 
real nutriment^ of which 7 are nitrogenous or reparative^ wUl 
probably prove the most suitable. Any material reduction 
below 28 ounces will certainly not answer ; and under unusual 
exertion kept up for days continuously, as in forced marches, 
or forced siege labour, the quantity should for the time be 
greater, if possible." 

The reaaon of our commissariat officers having, as a Neglect of this \ 
rule, paid but little attention to this important subject, *^®^*^8*' j 
is probably that hitherto they have been considered to 
have executive functions only, and that to originate any 
measure would be to exceed the limits of their duties. 
An English commissary-general with an army in the ^ 
field is certainly placed in a very false position at present ; 
his instructions are to provide certain articles of supply, 
but he is distinctly forbidden to take tlie initiative in 
changing the established ration ;* yet, in the event of 
that ration proving xmsuitable or injurious, it is he who 
must bear the odium. Had the English commissary- 
general during the late war had the power of the French 
intendant en chef t we should probably have had a very 
different account to give of our commissariat ; and in 
fairness to the service let it be hoped that in any future 
organization of the commissariat (which must necessarily 



* See Commissariat Regulations, article 488 of edition of 
1852. 

'I' Vauchelle thus describes the functions of the intendant 
militaire in the field, with respect to subsistence : — '* Disposi- 
tion du personnel, choix du mode d'administration, initiative et 
passation des marches, requisitions, formation des approvi- 
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take place before a war could be carried on) a respon- 
sibility will not be exacted from its officers unless they 
be armed with a fiill power to meet it. When this 
desirable change shall have been effected, there is little 
reason to apprehend that commissariat officers will be 
found wanting in those branches of knowledge requisite 
for the efficient performance of their duties, and that the 
influence of diet upon the human system will become 
a prominent feature in the science of administration. 
Origin of It is not clearly established when it first became a 

]^^i*army Practice in the English army to ration the soldier accord- 
ing to a fixed scale of diet. We find in ancient records 
frequent orders addressed to sheiiffs and magistrates to 
provide certain articles of food for troops stationed in, or 
passing through, their counties, and the earlier ordi- 
nances of war make mention of the allowance of food 
to which soldiers were to be entitled when taking the 
field. 
Soldiers' fore ' Sir James Turner, in describing the duties of the 
^^'"™^' "Proviant master," {temp, Elizabeth,) enumerates the 
articles of provisions to be procured for the use of 
the army in the field as follows : — 

'^ Corn, grain, and meal of severall kinds ; stock fish and 
herrings, and ail other salted fishes; salted and hung fleshes,, 
especially beef and bacon ; cheese, butter, almonds, chesnuts, 
and hazlenuts ; wine, beer, malt, honey, vinegar, oil, tobacco ; 
wood and coal for firing ; and as many living oxen, cows, 
sheep and swine, hens and turkies, as can be conveniently 
fed ; for which purpose he is to provide, as also for horses, 
straw, hay, and oats." 

^onnements, cr6ation des ^tablissements manutentionaires, re- 
partition et emploi des equipages, organisation des convois, 
dispensation des resources ; tela sont en peu de mots les nom- 
breux et importants devoirs que Tintendancc militaire est 
appel^e a remplir, en cc qui concerne le service des subsist- 
ances." 
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This sumptuoua fisu-e, when it was procured^ — whidi 
appears to have been of rare occurrence, — was distributed 
in the following proportions :— 

" They allow so much bread, flesh, wine, and beer to every 
trooper and foot soldier, which ordinarily is alike to both; 
then they allow to the officers, according to their dignity and 
charges, double, triple, and quadruple portions; as to an 
ensign, four times more than to a common souldier ; a colonel 
conunonly having twelve portions allowed him. The ordinary 
allowance for a souldier in the field is, daily, two pounds of 
bread, one pound of flesh, or in lieu of it one pound of cheese^ 
one pottle of wine, or in lieu of it two pottles of beer. « It is 
enough,' cry the souldiers, * we desire no more !' It is enough, 
in conscience ; hut this allowance trill not last very longs 
they must be contented to march sometimes one whole week^ and 
scarce get two pounds of bread all the while, and their officers 
as liUle as they." 

So that the enumeration of dainties, including turkeys 
and chesnuts, served, after all, only to make the poor 
soldiers' mouths water while eating their small allowance 
of dry bread. 

Bread, indeed, appears, as a rule, to have been the Bread, 
only ration provided directly and gratuitously by the 
Ooveiimient ; meat and other articles of food, though 
often obtained from the commissariat, were paid for by 
the soldier. Great irregularities must have arisen under 
this systepi. Oflicers commanding corps or companies 
purchased their supplies at the current price, and issued 
them to their men at a fixed price, calculated upon the 
maximum value of the different articles of food. 

From the circumstance that the supply of a company Regimental 
was recognized as a legitimate source of emolument to for gi^iyiDg 
the captain, we may conclude that the stoppage made^*^^ 
from the soldiers' pay was always in excess of the value 
of the supplies provided, and that it was exacted irre* 
spectively of his being provided with sufficient food.* 

* See Sir John Smythe's account of this practice, as quoted, 
p. 8L 

Z 
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' The absence of a imiform system of supply must 
always have rendered the subsistence of our armies on 
taking the field a matter of peculiar difficulty ; for not 
t)nly had the whole machinery of a commissariat to be 
created whenever a campaign was entered upon^ but 
every commanding officer had been accustomed to his 
own peculiar method^ and was little disposed to co- 
operate cordially in carrying out a system, the imme- 
diate effect of which was to reduce his emoluments, and 
the necessity for which in other respects he was, ])erhap8, 
unable to appreciate. 
Bread supplied . During the wars of the eighteenth century, regimental 
giintf commis- arrangements continued to be adopted to a great extent, 
even in the field, for the supply of food to the soldiers, 
the commissariat acting as wholesale merchants to 
commanding officers, who retailed their purchases to 
Iheir men. Bread appears, however, at all times to 
have been a direct commissariat supply ; Symes, in 
describing our operation during the Seven Years' War, 
says, "Besides your regimental hread^vjaggons, the 
commissary should be provided with caissons capable of 
conveying a month's subsistence \' and at this time, as 
well as at a later period, the contract for bread-waggons 
was one of the most important in the gift of the Govern- 
ment. 

The young Duke of Marlborough, writing in 1758, 
says : — 

Bread ^' Seventy bread waggons are absolutely necessary even for 

waggoM. ^y^g delivery of bread to the army. I hope the bread will be 

of wheat, or half of our men will die of fluxes on the march ; 

1^ pound per day is the constant allowance." 

Lord Ligonier, who was consulted by the Treasury 
upon the subject of the bread ration, writes on 15th 
July 1768 :— 

'< With regard to the article of bread I attended their Lord- 
ships in 1743, when my sentiments on that head differed. from 
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' General Hbnejwoods' ; that it was true that the Dbke had 
rjo bread in the time of Queen Anne^ but that I believe that 
more men were lost by thia kind of bread than hy the sword 
of the enemy, and therefore I recommend to their Lordships 
that the troops should be fed with bread made of wheat only." 

The use of biscuit does not appear to have been so Biacnit 
general in the army in the field as it has since become. 
Symes says : — 

" Besides waggons we had several iron ovens,* the number 
of which being found insufficient was afterwards increased. 
You should bake bread as often as you halt ; on every expe* 
dition you should be provided with bread or biscuit for ten 
days : biscuit is an excellent thing ; but our soldiers do not* 
like it in their broth, and are in general unacquainted with 
the use of it." 

The lapse of a century has worked little change in 
this respect. Biscuit is still an unpopular food in our 
army, and although it recommends itself by its reduced 
bulk and its portability, its use should be as much as 
possible restricted to rapid marches, or other circum- 
stances precluding the possibility of carrying or baking 
soft bread, of which a continuous supply should, as a 
rule, be maintained. 

In ^tablished quarters this is attended with no diffi- Soft bread, 
culty; there bread can always be obtained by contract, 
. by purchase, or by manufiwture in a Government esta- 
blishment; but in the field these resources fail, and the 

* Portable field ovens had been introduced into the French 
army under Louis XIV. by Louvois. They were of simple 
construction, being composed of iron bars, the intervals of 
which were filled with stones ; each oven was capable of 
baking 450 rations of bread at a batch, or 2fi60 rations in 
twenty-four hours. 

Marshal Saxe speaks, in his Memoirs, of an oven an wheels 
having been invented and used during one of his campaigns ; 
but it was found to be too expensive for general adoption in 
the army« 

Z 2 
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oommissariat is called upon to improvise the means of 
baking. 
Government Government bakeries are maintained only in Gibraltar 
*"**• and Malta^ where there is always a large force concen- 
trated within a small compass. At other stations it is 
customary to enter into contracts for bread with private 
individuals, either at a fixed price per ration, or by the 
exchange of Government flour for bread at a per-centage 
to be agreed upon,* 
Sappl^of In most of the continental armies bread forms the 

field n^leeted« priucipal article of the soldier's foodf Our troops rely 
more upon their meat, and look upon bread only as an 
accessory; hence, perhaps, has arisen some neglect of the 
means of providing this ration in the field, and too great 
a readiness to make a continuous issue of biscuit, which 
should be considered strictly a substitute for bread to be 
used only under exceptional circumstances. 

There were doubtless circumstances which rendered 
the manufiEkcture of bread in the Crimea a matter of 
some difficulty when the army first landed ; but it may 
be doubted whether the superiority of bread over biscuit 



* Good £our should produce a gain on its conversion into 
bread of between 30 and 40 per cent. In the manufacture of 
biscuit there is a loss of about 10 per cent. Thus 100 lbs. of 
flour should produce on an average 185 lbs. bread or 90 lbs. 
biscuit. 

t The established ration of bread in most of the continental 
armies is 24 ounces, but in addition to this the soldier usuallj 
purchases 16 ounces, making his total consumption of bread 
2^ lbs. a day. It is principally supplied by Government 
bakeries established throughout the country and worked by 
soldierSy who are also taught to construct field ovens and to 
bake bread in camp. There are no bakeries in our camps of 
instruction, and even in the Government bakeries at Gibraltar 
and Malta civilian workmen are employed in lieu of soldiers. 
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as an article of diet was sufficiently recognized either by 
the authorities in England or by those on the spot.* 

When the war first broke out an officer of the com- Iloatmg mill 
nnssariatf proposed the construction of a floating mill ^ "**^* 
and bakery to accompany the expedition to the East, 
with the view of regularly supplying the troops with soft 
bread of a good quality. The plan, admirably conceived 
and most ingeniously worked out in all its details, was 
not, however, carried into effect until nearly a year had 
elapsed, and after the want of bread had contributed, 
among other causes, to the disease and mortality which 
so terribly weakened our army during the first six 
months after our invasion of the Crimea^ In the early Sent to tlK 
part of 1855 two screw steamers were fitted out in 
accordance with Mr. Julyan's plan and under his direc- 
tion, the one as a flour mill the other as a bakery, and 
both continued to be employed with the greatest benefit- 
to the troops down to the dose of the war. 

The mill machinery of " The Bruiser" was very similar 

to that ordinarily used on shore in this country, with 

only such modifications as were necessary to adapt it to 

its novel position, and to coimteract the constant and 

varying motion of the vessel at sea. 

These difficulties were successfiilly overcome, and the Soceewftil ex* 
periment, 

* Biscuit, particularly when salted meat is the principal 
article of diet, is very apt to produce dysentery and scrofulous 
complaints ; it becomes, moreover, unpalatable when continu- 
ously used ; and so eager were our men for soft bread that they 
used to exchange 5 lbs. of biscuit for 1 lb. of bread with the 
French soldiers, whose first work, after pitching their camps^ 
was generally to construct field bakeries, and whose supply of 
soft bread seldom failed. Sallust tells us (De hello Jugurth, 
44) that the Roman soldiers used to sell their ration of gram 
for a trifle in order to purchase bread, which at that time they 
had not the means of manufacturing. 

f Assistant Commissaiy^General Julyan. 
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Macliinerjr. 



Produce of 
mill. , 



Cost of floor 
produced. 



mill was found to answer admirably in moderate weather 
at sea, grinding at the rate of twenty bushels of flour 
per hour, while the vessel at the same time made seven 
and a half knots, both miU and ship machinery being 
propelled by the marine engine of only eighty -horse. 
pQwer, 

The grinding machinery was driven from the screw-, 
shi^ of the vessel ; and without the aid of manual labor 
the ^heat was taken from the hold, winnowed, and car- 
ri^^l to the hoppers, and the flour cooled, dressed, and 
dolivered into sacks. 

:In harbor the dailyproduce of flour was about 24,000 lbs., 
and that from very hard wheat, full of small gravel, and 
consequently the more difficult to grind. 

It was originally intended that this mill should be 
capable of producing sufficient flour to make 20,000 lbs. 
of bread per diem ; but it proved equal to a considerably 
larger productive power, and not the least of its many 
admirable qualities was, that it never once got out of 
order during the whole period of its service. 

The cost of the flour made on board this vessel con- 
trasted favourably with that of other flour delivered at 
Balaclava for army use, and was not exposed to that 
risk and uncertainty of delivery which attended the 
conveyance of flour from American ports.* 



* The cost of the several kinds of flour delivered at Bala- 
clava was as follows :-« 

PerlOOllje. 
Ship*made flour (including wages of ship's 
company and incidental expenses) 
. Trieste flour ^ . rS4s.4d. 

.Turkish flour >-including freight - -< SOs. Od. 



' } 25*. Sd. 



including freight - 
American flour J ^259, Od. 

Trieste flour was that principally used ; the American did 
not arrive until towards the end of the. campaign. 
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The bakery ship " Abundance " was converted into a Bakery, 
very complete workshop, containing four ovens of four- 
teen bushels each, fitted with coal furnaces, hot and cold 
water cistems, steam machinery for kneading the dough, 
and every known modem appliance calculated to increase 
the efficiency of such an establishment. 

This bakery was originally intended to produce, at Produce in 
a low estimate^ 20,000 lbs. of bread per diem, in 4 lb. . 
loaves, which was easily accomplished ; but it was sub- 
sequently found convenient, for purposes of subdivision ; 
into rations, to bake loaves of 3 lbs. each,' thus the daily 
produce of the ovens was reduced to an average of 
18,000 lbs. ; and at this rate the bakery yielded excellent 
bread from the time the vessel arrived in Balaclava until 
the war ceased, without a day's interruption. 

The ovens were built of bricks placed in strong iron No repairs 
casings to enable them to withstand the concussions and ^^ 
motions caused by heavy seas, and this plan was found . 
to answer so well that not the slightest repair warf neces- 
sary during the absence of the vessel from this country ; 
and on her return the ovens had all the appearance of 
being fit for two or three years' further service before 
they would require repairs.* 

Unfortunately, when the war was over, both ships Ship and 
shared the fate of other portious of the commissariat the conclusion 
establishment that had done good service. No sooner ^^ **^ ^"* 
had they returned from the East, on the evacuation of 
the Crimea, than they were sold ; and when the officer 
in charge of the commissariat of the China expedition, 
who had had practical experience of the complete success 
of the two steam factories, applied for a '* floating bakery," 

• The cost of manufacturing the bread (including wages of 
crew, &c., and incidental expenses of ship) was f rf. per lb. 
The total cost of the bread made from ship milI*floUr was 
2J€r. perlb. 
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it was found that too much time would be required to 
prepare a new ship, and his request could not be com* 
plied with. 
BenvabiUtjof It is of the greatest importance, however, that we 
^SbUs^^u should be prepared, on the outbreak of any future 
of this kind, ^^^ ^^j^ ^^ means of so materially adding to the 
soldier's health and comfort, and that the appliances of 
army administration should be ready at hand, instead of 
being hurriedly created at the latest moment, at a greatly 
increased cost, and without that deliberation and care 
necessary to ensure good materials and workmanship* 
The success of the floating mill and bakery has been esta- 
blished beyond all question : why should we not possess 
at least two of these vessels, complete in every respect, 
capable of making bread or biscuit for thirty or forty 
thousand men, and always ready for any expedition where 
it might be useful ? Such a vessel should be so built as 
to give ample accommodation and draw but little water, 
which would enable her to navigate small rivers and 
bays, keeping as near the army as possible. So long as 
the base of military operations rests on navigable waters, 
such a bakery would secure to the troops a regular supply 
of soft bread ; and when the distance of the army from 
the shore became too great, then the manufacture of 
biscuit might be proceeded with, and dep6ts of this kind 
of food formed at the most convenient points. 

A considerable number of troops would, moreover, 
generally be found on the sea-board, and reinforcements 
going out, or the sick coming home, would find .sofb 
bread very acceptable ; even in times of peace such an 
establishment would find employment in the vicinity of 
our soldiers and sailors at Woolwich or Portsmouth, or 
even by accompanying a fleet. 
Field oTens. Valuable as a marine bakeiy establishment must 

always prove, the chief reliance, however, must be upoa 
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local resources. Mills and ovens exist in some form or 
other in aU conntries^ and they should be made available 
whenever an army halts for a sufficiently long period to 
admit of their being worked ; but as the enemy fre- 
quently destroys these means of contributing to the 
soldiers' comfort, the use of hand mills and field ovens 
must under such circumstances be resorted to ; and to 
construct these in the most rapid and at the same time 
the most effectual manner, should be one of the first 
endeavours of a commissariat officer on taking the field. 

The description of camp ovens must necessarily depend 
upon the permanency of the encampment. If the army 
be likely to remain in position for any length of time, 
they should be constructed of durable materials, such as 
bricks; but for harried operations a mere excavation 
of the earth suffices in the course of a very short time 
to produce an oven capable with a little care of baking 
bread. 

The impromptu ovens used by the American back- Americfta 
woodsmen, as described by Sir Randolph Bouth, are^ 
perfectly adapted for the field : — 

** These ovens are usually raised upon a platform about 
3 feet high, and 5 or 6 feet long, by 4 feet broad, and on 
this they construct the circular form of the oven by means of 
forest twigs and bough's of sufficient strength to receive and 
support the cement, which is made of common clay soil and 
water, mixed to a proper consistence, and put on in successive 
layers until it acquires the necessary thickness. An opening 
is left to introduce the bread, and a common piece of wood 
with a handle supplies the place of a door until it is baked."* 

There are, however, many other contrivances for 
baking, and it is very desirable that our troops should 
be taught to construct ovens in different descriptions of 

* Commissariat Field Service. 
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Established 
bread ration. 



Meat. 



soil, and practised in baking bread under difficulties, and 
without all the usual appliances. 

The ration as now established is 1 lb. of bread or 
fib. of biscuit. In the field it is increased by ^Ib. of 
bread or J lb. of biscuit. 

The English soldier requires and receives a larger 
allowance of animal food than any oilier troops do;, 
but ample as the ration is, consisting of | lb. on home . 
service and 1 lb. abroad (increased sometimes in the 
field, when the meat is poor, to 1^ lbs.), the defective 
system of cookery which has long prevailed in our 
army renders it frequently insufficient to maintain the 
soldier in health and strength. The French or Sardinian 
soldier's allowance rarely exceeds ^ lb. of inferior meat, 
yet he manages, by judicious cookery, not only to make 
it suffice to furnish him with two meals daily, but he 
varies his food from day to day ; while our men, with 
rare exceptions, continue from one year's end to another 
to live upon a dish prepared in utter defiance of the 
most elementary principles of the culinary art, and in 
a manner the least calculated to develop the nutritive 
qualities of the meat, or to render it palatable. The 
attention recently drawn to this subject will, it is hoped, 
have the effect of introducing a thorough reform in our 
system of cooking, and afford the soldier the full benefit 
derivable from his ration.* 
Supply of meat The supply of meat in garrison is conducted by oon- 
tions, and tractors ; each regiment or detachment receiving its 
share daily at an appointed hour, and in the presence 



Defective 
cookery. 



♦ The dietary scheme sabmitted to the Commission of 
Inquiry into the Sanitary State of the Army, 1857) by Sir 
A. M. Tulioch, seems well calculated to effect this object 
(Sec Appendix D.) But the first step must be to instruct our 
soldiers in the rudiments of the art of cooking, of which they"* 
are now lamentably deficient 
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of the orderly officer, who is required to satLafy himself: 
that it is of good quality. The commissariat thus exer- 
cises only a general supervision over this important 
supply, and does not interpose its authority between 
the soldier and the contractor except in the case of 
complaint. 
. In the field the case is quite different ; there the com- in the field. 
missariat can but partially rely upon the aid pf con- 
tractors, and to soour the country for cattle is one. of. 
the first duties of the division or brigade commissary • 
on taking the field ; even when the supply is obtained - 
by contract, it is under his immediate direction, and by . 
his arrangements, that the cattle must be taken care of 
slaughtered, and issued. It is then the mischief is felt 
of the system to yrHch the soldier had been accustomed 
in garrison, \ad that the commissariat officer feels the ' 
want of practical experience.* 

Nothing is more important in the field than to keep 
up the supply of firesh meat. It is the only article of the " 
soldier's ration that provides its own transport, and though 
a supply of salted provisions is indispensable as a reserve . 
in case of accidents, and to provision fortified places in 
the event of a siege or blockade,t it should be economised 

*■ It is established beyond doubt that were cattle supplied : 
in bulk at our camps of instruction, instead of meat being 
issued in detail, the necessary experience would be acquired, 
bo4ih by the conunissariat and by the troops, with a positive 
saving of money to the public. 

I In our large fortresses ample supplies of salted provisions 
and bisciut are at all times maintained $ but in many of the 
smaller military posts, such as the Channel Islands, for instance, 
which from their geographical and political position would 
prove important acquisitions to an invading army, due precau* 
tions have not been taken to provide against the posubility of 
a siege by maintaining reserve magazines of provisions* 

Once .that a garrison is cut off from outward communication 
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as much as possible, and issued only in cases of necessity^ 
not only as being more expensive and absorbing a great 
deal of transport, but as the frequent use of salted provi- 
sions is invariably detrimental to the health of the troops.* 
Erery want in At present bread and meat are the only articles of food 
plied bj the that the commissariat is required to provide for troops in 
commiBBamt. ggjrigo,^ . q^q j^t of the soldier's diet, such as vegetables, 
beer, tea, &c., being purchased under regimental arrange* 
menta In the field, however, the conmiissariat has to 

and thrown entirely upon its own resonrceSy its preservation 
depends more upon its magazines than its fortifications. The 
history of sieges may satisfy us that more is to be apprehended 
by the besieged from the failure of supplies than from the shot 
or sword of the enemy ; and for every one capitulation dictated 
by crumbling walls there are ten extorted by the pangs of 
hunger. * 

* Dr. Christison, in the paper before referred to, condemns 
the use of salted meat as an article of the soldier's diet ; he 
says : — 

" The standard difficulty in regulating the dietary of 
soldiers in the field is the present necessity of substituting 
salt meat for fresh, when it becomes necessary to use only 
store provisions. The difficulty arises from the known ten* 
dency of salt meat to engender disease, or at least to favour its 
development, and the supposed impossibility of storing effectual 
substitutes for it. A third difficulty must be here admitted; 
neither by physiological experiment, nor by chemical analysis, 
is the nutritive value of salt meat scientifically known. 

** If soldiers could be supplied with what people in civil 
life know as salt meat, there would be less difficulty ; but 
military authorities ought to disabuse their minds of this very 
natural comparison. The salt meat for soldiers in the field 
has always been highly salted, in order to keep for two years 
or more in every climate. Now, my persuasion is that, apart 
from the tendency of the protracted use of such food to favour 
the development of disease, its nutritive value has been much 
overrated. And the science of the question has been 8uffi-» 
ciently looked into for an explanation ; because meat highly 
salted must be so thoroughly steeped in cold water, to remove 
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furnish eyerythiBg, and the ration then becomes more 
complicated in proportion as the difficalties of supplying 
increase.* 

Instead of simply giving orders npon the contractors 
for certain quantities of bread and meat, the commissariat 
officer has now to establish his bakeries, to procure his 
cattle^ and to maintain supplies of every article of food 
or drink that, under other circumstances, the soldier 
purchases in tl^e market or in the canteen. 

The importance of providing the soldier with vege- Y^getabki, 
tables is now universally admitted. When salted pro- 
visions are much used, it is essentially desirable to 
counteract the tendency to scrofulous complaints induced 
by such diet by means of vegetable food; to obtain 
fresh vegetables in the field is, however, a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty, their liability to spoil and their bulk 
are obvious objections to their use by an army in move- 
ment ; but the process of compressing vegetables, which 
has now been brought to perfection, enables a commis- 
sariat to keep up this supply at the cost of but little 
transport, and in the most convenient form for immediate 
use. 

Bice is an admirable article of diet, more particularly Bke* 
when there is any tendency to bowel complaints. It 

the salt, hefore it is eatable in large quantity, that much of its 
most nutritive constituents must be washed out, viz., its albu- 
men, and sapid extract called osmaz6me.'' 

In lieu of salted meat, he suggests the issue of '' preserved 
meats," hermetically secured in vacuo ; '^ pemmican," which is 
meat dried up by a cookiug heat, and prepared with fat, and 
which contains the nutriment of three times its weight of fresh 
meat, and ** meat biscuit," which could either be converted into 
nutritive broth, or eaten in its natural state* These prepara- 
tions, however, though no doubt excellent as occasional 
substitutes for fresh meat, soon pall upon the taste. 

* For the Scale of Rations in the field, see Appendix E. 
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contains more nutriment than wheat floor, is easily con- 
; yeyed and cooked, and is not liable to suffer from expo- 
sure. There would, probably, be no difficidty in making 
a preparation of rice which would greatly reduce its bulk 
and still fiirthte fiusiUtate its cooking. 
Oatmeal and Oatmeal and pease are likewise earcellent articles of 
^^^'^' food ; but the latter should, if possible, be issued in a 

ground state, as it otherwise requires more soaking to 
render it fit for use than there is time for on the march. 
Tea and coffee. "^^^ supply of coffee or tea should never be allowed to 
fail. Dr. Ohristison says : — 

'' It is difficult to oyer-yalue the proposed addition of tea 
and coffee to the men's rations. Thej possess a renovating 
power, in circumstances of unusnal fatigue, which is constantlj 
experienced in civil life, and which I have often beard officers, 
who served in the Spanish campaigns, as well as in the late 
Burmese war, describe in the strongest terms. This, however, 
is not all, for it has been recently shown by a very curious 
physiological inquiry, that both of them, and especially coffee, 
-possess the singular property of diminishing materially the 
wear and tear of the soft textures of the body in the exercise 
of its functions in an active occupation." 

Cooking coffee. Whenever it is practicable it shotdd be endeavoured to 
make the coffee by companies, instead of requiring eveiy 
man to cook his own allowance, by which a great waste 
of time and &el is incurred. A twelve-gallon boiler 
would suffice for this purpose.* 

* The author is member of a committee appointed by the 
War Department to devise a cooking cart for accompanying 
regiments on the march, and cooking their dinners en route. 
The great difficulty which the committee has experienced is in 
reducing the weight of the proposed contrivance sufficiently to 
render it available on bad roads without too many draft 
animals. Could this difficulty be overcome* these waggoAS 
would prove of inestimable benefit to the soldier ; and even 
if not used for cooking on the march, they would enable a 
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The use of malt liquor is generally recommended in Malt liquor. 
preference io spirits, but there are many objections to 
its being made a part of the soldier's ration in the 

.field. It is only imder the most &Yorable circam- 
stances that beer could be conveyed in sufficient quan- 
tities in-land. A regiment would consume about two 
hogsheads a day (allowing only a pint per ma^), and as 
a hogshead is a good cartload, for no cart on the march 
should be required to carry more than six cwi, it would 
require twelve carts to carry a single day's allowance* of 
beer for a division. Nor is this all ; the beer becomes 
muddy and heated, and is neither palatable nor whole* 
some at the end of a day's march. 

It may be worthy of consideration whether a good Sattiing. 
suttling system might not be introduced into the army 
with great advantage to the soldier. The commissariat 
should be required to provide every article of food ne- 
cessary to maintain the soldier in health, but it should 
not be saddled with the supply of his extra comforts^ 
which, indeed, troops should not be taught to expect 
on active service. At the same time fiau)ilities might be 

.afforded by Government for enabling the soldier to 
procure in the field the comforts he has been accustomed 
to in garrison, by recognizing to some extent those 
enterprising traders who are always ready to follow in 
the wake of an army ; thus, with eveiy division or 
brigade there might be a marching canteen, at which 
such articles as groceries, beer, spirits, tobacco, &c. would 
be sold at prices to be fixed from time to time, and 
under established regulations. Water transport,, and 
when it could conveniently be done, even land transport, 

regiment to dress its rations immediately on halting, without 
having to collect utensils, search for fuel, to fetch water, and 
to light open fires perhaps in wet weather or with a strong, 
wind blowing. 
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might be furnished to these men for the conveyance of 
their stores ; but, as a rule, they should be required to 
rely upon their own resources, and to expect only such 
general protection and encouragement as would be ne- 
cessary to enable them to keep up with the army. 

Should, under such arrangements, any accident cause a 
failure of supplies, the soldier will not feel aggrieved, 
as he would do if the fieulure had been on the part of a 
public department ; he would always be ready to help 
his canteen man when in difficulties ; the man, in his 
turn, would feel that his profits depended upon his 
exertions, and what with the love of gain on the one 
hand) and the love of beer and tobacco on the other, a 
mutual good feeling and co-operation would arise be- 
tween them. 

FueL Fuel is only issued in the field under exceptional 

circumstances. It is always very difficult to keep np 
this supply on account of its bulk, and whenever it is 
possible to obtain it on the spot by means of working 
parties, the commissariat should be relieved firom the 
duty of this supply. When, however, no fuel can be 
obtained by such means, the necessity of a public allow- 
ance being granted must be at once recognized, and the 
supply maintained at any sacrifice, since the means of 
cooking food are almost as indispensable as food itsel£ 

Fonge. To maintain a regular supply of forage is one of the 

most important duties devolving upon the commissariat, 
since upon this depends not only the efficiency of cavalry 
and artillery, but of every department charged with 
ministering to the general wants of the army. A failure 
of forage thus paralyses both military and administrative 
action, and renders the most perfectly organized force 
impotent and helpless. 

Forage master. Up to a comparatively recent period cavalry officers 
were required to provide forage for the horses of their 
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regiments, receiving an additional rate of pay to defray 
the cost. The ** forage master/' who figures in our mili- 
tary establishments from the time of Queen Elizabeth to 
the beginning of the present century, was employed 
when an army took the field in collecting " hayy grain, 
and grass for such pui'poses as the general commanding * 
should ordain." He was required to accompany foraging 
parties, and to receive and grant acquittances for forage 
obtained by requisition. When dep6ts were formed, he 
was placed in charge of them, and was in some instances 
authorized to dispose of the forage to officers in command 
of cavalry corps ; but as a rule horse soldiers were re- 
sponsible for the sustenance of their horses, and it was 
the duty of the muster master to report upon their con- 
dition, and to certify as to their being properly fed. 

Towards the end of the last century 'the commissariat Supply of 
was first charged with the supply of forage, and a fixed commiasariat 
scale was then established, the pay of cavalry officers and ^^^ ^ 
soldiers being at the same time reduced. On the aboli- 
tion of the commissariat in the United Kingdom, the 
Board of Ordnance imdertook tliis supply on home 
stations. On all foreign stations and in the field the 
commissariat continued to be charged with the duty. 

The established forage ration is at present as follows, 
on home and foreign stations : — 

12 lbs. hay. Composition of 

*^ forage ration. 

% 10 lbs. oats. 

8 lbs. straw. 

The food of horses, like that of men, must, however, 

be regulated according to the natiu-e and the extent of 

the labor in which they are engaged, and with reference 

to local influences and resources, and it therefore becomes 

frequently necessary to modify the stajidard ration to 

make it suit existing circumstances by changing the 

established proportions, or substituting one article of food 
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for another. It thus becomes important for a commis- 
sariat officer to acquaint himself with the effects of the 
different descriptions of food upon the condition and 
working powers of horses, in order to be in a position to 
estimate the relative value of the substitutions which it 
may be found necessary to make. 

Every officer and soldier is entitled to draw forage 

from the public magazines for the number of horses which 

he actually keeps within the limit fixed for his rank by 

the regulations. 

Stoppage for Cavalry officers are subjected to a stoppage of 8^, 

forage ration in g^jj^^ officers of the horse artillery of 6d. a day for each 

the cavalry and "^ *^ ^ 

horse artillery, ration of forage drawn by them,* but staff, artillery, or 

mounted infantry officers are subject to no deduction 

from their pay on this account. 

Commutation When it becomes more convenient to issue to staff or 
orage. injGsintry officers a money allowance in lieu of the ration 
in kind, the amount is fixed from time to time with refe- 
rence to the local prices of forage, but a commutation 
of this ration should only be made under exceptional 
circumstances. -f" 

Hones of Mounted officers proceeding on leave, or on any duty 

of absence. ^<>^ requiring the use of horses, may claim forage for their 
horses, within the regulated number, during their absence, 
provided they place them at the disposal of the officer 
commanding on the station, to be used for the public 
service. * 

Forage of Brevet field officers are not entitled to draw forage 

unless actually in the performance of the duty attached 
to the superior ranks. 

♦ The deduction from cavalry officers answers no good pur- 
pose ; it would be better to give them a nett rate of pay and 
a free ration of forage. 

I The commutation of the forage ration in England has 
been of late permanently fixed at 2s. a day. 
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Forage in garrison or established quarters is ordinarily Supply of 
obtained under contract ; but in the field the resoui'ces of fi^^^ ^° 
the country occupied must be made immediately available 
through the direct agency of the commissariat. War 
deranges the proportions commonly maintained between 
demand and supply, and cripples agricultiural industry. 
It is for the military administrator to counteract as far 
as possible this tendency, and not alone to seize upon all 
the resources of supply, but to render them continuously 
productive. Under the very best commissariat arrange- 
ments, however, few countries when they become the 
theatre of contending armies can long support the drain 
upon them and afford sufficient sustenance for the im- 
mense number of animals wliich accompany an army,* 
and a partial supply must under the most favourable 
circumstances be drawn from without. While the army 
is acting in the immediate vicinity of the sea-board there 
is little difficulty in maintaining this supply, but when 



* A single infantry division, consisting of six regiments and 
two batteries of artillery, will require forage daily for nearly 
1,000 horses ; and an army of 30,000 men, including one divi- 
sion of cavalry, would probably comprise (including transport 
animals) no less than ten thousand horses, which would con- 
sume nearly one hundred tons of forage daily. The French 
instructions to the Commissaires des Guerres quote the 
number of horses required with an army of 30,000 men, as 
follows : 

Cavalry 6,000 

Staff 200 

Artillery 2,400 

Victualling service - - - 2,400 
Hospital service - - - - 200 
Baggage train - - - - 2,400 



Total • - 13,600 
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it advances inland, and the means of water transport fail, 
it becomes a matter of extreme difficulty to provide the 
requisite transport for so bulky an article as forage. 
Carriage of The artillery can render some assistance in this respect, 

forage. ^^^ should be required to carry in their waggons at least 

three days' supply, but the cavalry soldier cannot always 
encumber himself with his forage ration, and at best can 
only be expected to carry three days allowance of oats or 
barley, relying upon the commissariat for his supply of 
hay. 
Supply of hay ^^ most of our recent wars we have drawn large 
from England, supplies of hay from England, under contracts entered 
into by and carried out under the superintendence of 
the Admiralty. Shortly after the outbreak of the late 
war, however, the extent and urgency of the demands 
made by the army were so great that the Admiralty 
found itself unable to perform the duties connected with 
this supply, which was accordingly transferred to the 
War Department, and executed under the superinten- 
dence of the commissariat. 
Compressed Although the hay that had up to this time been 

*^* contracted for was packed by hydraulic pressure, the 

commissariat officer charged with this supply, who was 
fortunately possessed of great mechanical knowledge, 
saw the necessity of a further reduction of bulk both 
as a question of economy and of convenience ; through 
his exertions accordingly a number of steam hay press- 
ing establishments of a magnitude before unheard of 
were speedily constructed in favorable localities through- 
out the country, and from that period to the end of the 
war upwards of 27,000 tons weight of hay had been sent 
off to the East.* 



* To give some idea of the extent of this undertaking, of 
which the entire credit is due to Assistant Commissary-General 
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But great as was the improvement effected by these Amalgamatad 
means, it was sfcill evident that the cost of freight was ^ ^™^^' 
altogether disproportioned to the value of the commo- 
dity. This consideration, and representations of the 
waste incurred at the seat of war in the unloading of 
grain, and its transport to the front, led Mr. Julyan 
to apply his inventive mind to the manufiicture of 
what is now known as the " Amalgamated Field 
Forage." 

This consisted of a preparation of chopped hay, bruised 
oais, bran, &c. in the proportions usually issued to 
cavalry horses, thoroughly mixed together, subjected to 
a chemical process for the expulsion of fixed air, and 
compressed by hydraulic power into thick cakes of great 
solidity. 

It was cut up into rations of 22 lbs. each, and four 
of such pieces were packed in one canvas cover, which 
was convertible into a nosebag.* From these bags the 
horses were to have been fed after the fashion of the 
London caniers' horses, the forage being first restored 
to its original bulk and condition by moderate friction 
and a few minutes exposure to the air. 

This preparation thus combined the advantages of 
extreme portability, full nutritious property, cheapness,! 
and (from its being almost impervious to air and fire, as 

Julyan, it may be mentioned that whereas this hay, as packed 
under the Admiralty system would have required 121,500 tons 
of shipping for its conveyance to the Black Sea, and cost in 
freight upwards of 300,000/., the improved machinery re- 
duced the bulk so much that 75,250 tons of shipping sufficed 
for its transport ; this effected a saving in freight of about 
118,000/. 

♦ The want of nosebags was one of the causes of the suffer- 
ings of our cavalry horses in the Crimea. 

•j- During the war this forage was offered to be delivered on 
the wharf at Balaclava, bags included, at Sd, per ration less 
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well as from its peculiar form) exemption from the a<x?i- 
dents, deterioration, and losses to which forage in its 
ordinary state is subject. 

Unfortimately Mr. Julyan's proposal to supply the 
army in the East with this description of forage was not 
favorably entertained; and when after some delay he 
succeeded in obtaining a trial for his invention, and a 
board of military officers reported in the most favorable 
terms (see Appendix F.), and recommended the adoption 
of the amalgamated forage throughout the service, the 
war had come to a close and the want had ceased. 
Had it been adopted at an earlier period, the deteriora- 
tion and loss of our cavalry and transport horses might 
have been to a great extent avoided and a very large 
saving in money would have been eflFected. Let it be 
hoped that in the event of another war this valuable 
invention will be kept in view • 

^"^^0^^ ^^ ^^® ^^^ ^^^* ^^ provisioning 1 30,135 men abroad and 
home is estimated for the current year at 1,141,290Z. ; of 
this amount the soldier contributes from his pay 755,658?., 

than we were then paying for the ordinary rations, — a differ- 
ence amounting to about 200/. per diem at the then average 
consumption. 

* M. Aubertin, an ofl&cer in the French cavalry, who has 
patented an invention similar to Mr. Juljan's, has met with 
very different treatment, having as a reward received from 
his government the sum of 100,000 francs and a royalty. He 
has recently submitted his forage to the notice of the British 
Government, and it is now undergoing a trial, under far more 
favorable circumstances than were allowed in Mr. Julyan's 
case. Should, however, this description of forage be adopted 
for field service, it is to be hoped that Mr. Julyan's will be 
allowed the preference, not only on the grounds of nationality, 
but of priority of invention and greater portability, since it 
occupies one half the cubic space of M. Aubertin's, and is 
far less liable to waste and damage. 
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leaving 386,632i. as the nett cost of provisions to the 
public. 

The charge for fuel and light, for which no deduction and fuel and 
is made from the soldiers pay, is estimated at 173,88 5 i., ^*^** 
being about 268. per head. 

The number of horses for which provision has been Number of 
made for the current year is 12,644, and the estimated ^^^ ^"""^^^ 
cost of their forage is 343,228?., being about 27L per 
horse per annum, or 1*. 6c?. per diem ; but forage is an 
article of supply which undergoes great varieties of price, 
and during the late war the maintenance of 46,099 
horses was estimated at no less a sum than 4,861,928/., 
being about 105?. 105. per head, or nearly 68. a day. 
This great difference may, however, be partly accounted 
for by the necessity of providing larger quantities of 
forage than were immediately required. 

The total nett cost to the public (deducting the stop- 
pages payable by the soldier for his rations) of provisions, 
forage, fuel, and light for the army at home and abroad 
is estimated for the current year at 922,755/., equal to 
about 7^ per cent, on the grand total of the army 
estimates. 

According to existing regulations every officer,* non- Kegulations 
commissioned officer, and soldier actually doing duty in ration&*^^ 
garrison, in camp, or in the field is entitled to receive a 
personal allowance of provisions, and fuel, and light. 

No individual can draw more than one ration of pro- 
visions for his own use ; but officers are allowed to draw 
rations for the number of civil servants to which they 

♦ Except in the United Kingdom, where officers do not 
receive rations of provisions. In most of the continental 
armies officers draw rations in the field only ; an arrange- 
ment which, if compensation in the shape of additional pay 
were awarded for these allowances, might with advantage be 
introduced into our service. 
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Free rations to are by their rank entitled ; and non-commissioned oflScei^s , 
Jnd'children?* ^^^ soldiers may receive rations for their wives and | 
children within the regulated number.* 

The ration of provision is the same for all ranks ; but 
the allowance of fuel and light is regulated according to 
the barrack accommodation to which the recipient is 
entitled. 
Rations to civi- Persons temporarily attached to the different depart- 
to the^army! ments of the army in the field, where it may not be 
practicable for them to purchase provisions, are allowed 
to draw rations, but the privilege ceases in garrison or 
under circumstances fiivourable to their providing for 
their own subsistence. 

Ration returns. All regimental rations, whether of provisions, forage, 
or fuel and light, are drawn upon three daily returns,! 
prepared by the quartermaster, and countersigned by the 
commanding officer and the paymaster. These returns 
show the strength of the regiment, distinguishing the 
different classe-s of officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men, and the quantities of provisions, forage, fiiel, and 
light to which the corps is entitled for the ensuing three 
days. A separate column shows the number of stop- 
pages, corresponding to the total of the rations claimed, 
which are chargeable to the regiment. By this means 
the number of rations drawn and the number of days' 
pay charged must agree at the end of the month. 



♦ Six women and their children per company are entitled 
to the receipt of free rations ; they must be the wives of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, and married with the per- 
mission of the commanding officer. la the Tropics the wives 
and children of officers are likewise entitled to draw free 
rations of provisions. 

f Staff officers usually draw their rations upon bi-monthly 
returns. 
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Upon these returns the commissariat officer grants Checks, 
checks, in favour of the quartermaster, upon his con- 
tractors or storekeepers, who either issue the quantities 
at once, or in the case of perishable supplies, such as 
fresh meat or bread, keep a running account with the 
regiment. 

This system acts perfectly well in garrison, but is not Objections to 
well suited for field service, where a perfect regularity of proyj^tJ^"^ ^ 
supply cannot always be ensured. A commissariat officer, accounts in the 
for instance, having examined the returns and given the 
orders for the issue of the total quantity claimed, charges 
it at once in his accounts as an issue, although it may 
happen that the contractor or storekeeper to whom the 
regiment presents the order is not in a position to comply 
with it. By this means a discrepancy occurs in the 
accounts, and a regiment is charged with supplies which 
it never received.* 

The object of accounts is to ensure the application of 
public resources to their prescribed ends and within 
regulated limits. This is perfectly feasible under ordi- 
nary circumstances j but on active service it is not always 
possible to procure vouchers and receipts according to 
the established forms, and it is far better to establish, by 



* This was of frequent occurrence in the Crimea ; the 
commanding officer's requisition with the quartermaster's an- 
ticipatory receipt formed the commissariat officer's voucher, 
though it probably turned out that only one -half the quan- 
tity demanded could be issued. Thus, while not more than 
5,000 lbs. of hay was in store, 10,000 lbs. might be charged as 
issued. In addition to complicating accounts, such a system 
tended to open the door to obvious abuses, and even frauds, 
en the part of the issuers and other subordinates of the com- 
missariat department ; while, when dealing with contractors, 
it may have led to the public paying for supplies which had 
never been received. 
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means of a well-organized department of control,* a strict 
And efficient local supervision over the conduct of supply 
duties in the field than to exact accounts, which, how- 
ever correct in their outward form, can but rarely repre- 
sent the actual transactions as conducted during the 
hurried and ever-changing events of active warfare. A 
judicious system of musters and inspections would do 
more to check waste or malversation in the field than 
the most ingenious accountability that could be devised ; 
and if a commissariat officer were simply required to 
furnish the head of his department with a periodical 
^' state of supplies," showing where and how obtained 
and issued ; and officers commanding corps a return of 
the number of men fed, noting any deficiency of supply ; 
both reports being subject to verification by means of 
personal inspections and musters, the object in view 
would be attained with far greater certainty than under 
the present complicated system of returns, abstracts, and 
vouchers, the preparation of which occupies much of the 
time of a commissariat officer that might be more pro- 
fitably employed for the benefit of the troops, while their 
subsequent examination, probably after a lapse of one or 
two years, answers no possible purpose except to find 
employment for a staff of clerks. 

♦ D'Argenson, minister of war to Louis XV., said : ** II 
n'est dans radministration militaire qu'une seule garantio ; 
elle est toute entiere dans la probite des agents et dans Vhon- 
neur des officiers ; au lieu de nous fatiguer a les surveiller, 
appliquons nous a les bien choisir." 
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BOOK VI. 

ON THE TRANSPORT, THE CLOTHING Ai^D 
EQUIPMENT, AND THE QUARTERING OF 
TROOPS. 



This, the concluding book, will be devoted to the 
consideration of three most important branches of 
military administration, which, as affecting in a most 
material degree the health and the comfort, as well as 
the efficiency of troops, are deserving of a far more ex- 
tensive notice than can be comprised within the limits of 
this work. To elucidate these subjects with anything 
like minuteness, to convey even an outline of the 
knowledge necessary for conducting the duties attaching 
to them, is beyond the author's powers or objects ; his 
aim is rather, while presenting a general view of those 
services as they exist, to draw attention to their import- 
ance, and to impress upon the student of the military 
sciences that there is no detail of the various functions 
comprised in the administration of armies that he should 
fail to investigate, and to study, if he would contribute 
to the usefulness and the happiness of the soldier. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TRANSPORT. 

Transport ; its Transport is to an army what steam is to the engine, 
impor . — ^^^ motive power without which the most perfectly 
organized machine is useless for practical purposes * It 
is an essential element in all services of supply, and its 
formation, maintenance, and management call for the 
exercise of unremitting intelligence and activity on the 
part of the military administrator. 

The transport of an army is of several kinds, and each 
should be formed with a view to the peculiar functions 
devolving upon it. 
Carriage of pro- The most important want is the carriage of provisions, 
visions. ^^ which a very large portion of all military transport 

must be devoted. There is nothing in this service, liow- 
ever, which demands that the means of conveyance 
should be of any peculiar description. Strong carts or 
waggons, or good pack animals, with the saddles they 
are used to bear, are, each in their way, perfectly adapted 
for the carriage of all kinds of provisions; and the 
resom'ces of the scene of operations may be in most 
cases to a great extent relied upon for supplying such 
transport; but the machinery of superintendence and 
direction must be imported, in order that this service 
be properly carried on. 
Hospital trans- Next in importance is the hospital transport, consisting 
of ambulances for conveyance of the sick and wounded, 



* "Le service des transports est Tame d'une arm^e, puisque 
lui seul il lui communique la vie et le mouvcment ; et c'cst 
un objet qu'un sage administrateur ne perd pas un seul 
instant de vue et auquel il doit donner une attention particu- 
liere ; car le succes de ses operations, et par consequent son 
honneur, en dependent presque toujours." — VaucheUe. 
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and of carts to carry surgical instruments and medical 
stores. This is a description of transport which every 
army should carry into the field with it, since it cannot 
be improvised, and not only must the conveyances in 
themselves be of a peculiar construction, but the persons 
who manage them require to possess considerable practical 
experience to fit them for their duty. Our medical ser- 
vice* has hitherto been placed at a great disadvantage in 
this respect ; instead of an effective hospital transport 
being at all times maintained and held in readiness for 
active service, we have preferred waiting for the emer- 
gency before commencing to form this indispensable 
branch of administration. Shortly after the outbreak of 
the late war, an attempt was made to organize a small 
ambulance establishment, but the men selected to act as 
drivers proved thoroughly unfit for their work. The army 

* The French ambulance service is very well organized. 
To each diTision of an army there is attached an " ambulance," 
consisting of five caissonsy three of which are ordinary wag- 
gons, containing each dressings for 2,000 men, one a light 
waggon for 1,400 men, and the other a magazine or hospital 
depdt ; thus each infantry division in the field carries with it 
dressings and implements for 9,000 men, and further a complete 
set of surgical instruments for each sixty dressings. This 
establishment is independent of the spring waggons or other 
contrivances for the conveyance of the wounded from the field 
of battle, such as the " ambulance volante " and the " cacolet,*' 
which is a description of easy chair slung on each side of a 
mule. The whole is under the direction of the intendance 
militaire. The improvements made of late years in the ambu- 
lance service have led to the abolition of a class of men who 
continue to be very usefully employed in the Prussian service ; 
these are the " broncardiers," or litter carriers, who, taught 
the more simple surgical operations — such as appljring splints 
and bandages, were employed in picking up the wounded on 
the field and conveying them to the nearest hospital It is 
said to be in contemplation to revive this class of medical 
attendants in the French army. 
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actually landed Id the Crimea without a single hospital 

waggon, and the commissariat transport was \reakened 

to supply in a most imperfect manner the means of cajiy- 

ing the sick and wounded.* 

Ordnance trans- The Carriage of ordnance and siege train stores absorbs 
port. 

a large quantity of transport, but this is as a rule provided 

for by the waggons permanently attached to the batteries 
and parks of artillery, and the train of the corps of 
engineers ; but the conveyance of camp equipage, regi- 
mental and staff baggage, as also of reserve small-arm 
ammunition, has hitherto devolved ujion the commissariat, 
as the department charged with the duty of providing 
general military transport. 

Oi^ised j,^ jjjQat foreign armies the nucleus of a trained trans- 

t rains or trans- ° 

port. port corps is maintained in times of peace, organized with 

especial view to its facile extension for the purposes of 
war, so that when a force takes the field it carries with 
it the means of conveying its most essential supplies; 
while whatever transport can be drawn from the country 
under occupation, whether by hire or purchase, by requi- 
sition or by seizure, can at once be amalgamated with 
the trained and organized corps, and brought under the 
influence of military order and discipline. 



* After the battle of the Alma the wounded had to be con- 
veyed from the field for embarkation on the coast in open 
country carts, which, when they had deposited their living or 
dying loads, were to carry back supplies to the camp. On the 
march upon Sevastopol, a great number of provision carts 
broke down and were left on the road with their contents, in 
consequence of their being overloaded with men, who, unable, 
from sickness, to march, had no other means of being con- 
veyed ; and it was no uncommon occurrence to find half a 
dozen soldiers, dead or dying of cholera, lying on the top of 
the biscuit or other food destined for the use of the troops. 
Every regiment should have been accompanied by one or two 
covered waggons, for conveyance of the sick on the march. 
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In our own army we have in this, as in other respects^ 
too much neglected to prepare in peace for the exigen- 
cies of war. Belying upon our financial resources, and 
believing that while money abounds the materiel of war 
will not be wanting, we have overlooked the necessity 
which exists in every branch of the military service for 
preliminary practice and training, in order to turn our 
means to good account. 

Transport, to be effective, must be organized and trained 
to a systematic performance of duty, and this cannot be 
the work of a day. The few regular military transport 
establishments that we have until recently possessed, were 
hurriedly formed in the midst of war, and as hurriedly 
disbanded on the return of peaiCe. The wars of the early 
part of the present century were of suflSdent duration to 
enable us to train all our administrative establishments, 
and the Eoyal Waggon Train formed during that time Royal Waggoa 
became latterly a most efBicient corps. It was only to a 
very smaU extent, however, available for commissariat 
purposes,* and the greater portion of the transport re- 

* " The British commissariat, nevertheless, has no waggon 
train exclusively attached to it and under its orders, either to^ 
be employed when occasion requires, or even to form tho 
nucleus of one if it should be necessary. There is, it is true, 
on the estabUshment of the British army, and attached to the 
Quarter-Master General, a corps called the Royal Waggon 
Train, but it is now principally, if not altogether, composed of 
spring waggons intended for the conveyance of sick or 
wounded, and as these waggons do not bring back supplies, 
when they go to the rear with men, and as they remain sta- 
tionary when they might without inconvenience to the service 
be usefully employed, they are of no assistance to the commis- 
sariat, whilst the men and horses must be fed, and other trans- 
port employed to do that which they might otherwise occa- 
sionally do for themselves." — Sir John Bissefs CommUsariai 
Field Service. 

This train was disbanded in 1833. 
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quired for maintaining military supplies was obtained by 
local contracts,* the execution of which was attended 
with unusual facilities in Spain and Portugal. Even there, 
however, in spite of the ample means of transport pos- 
sessed by the country, and our own resources in money 
and credit, military operations were frequently retarded 
and impeded for want of an effective establishment under 
proper control. On the outbreak of the war with Russia, 
we had neither the Tuaterid nor the personnel of a trans- 
Transport in port corps of any description. When the army landed 

the Crimea. • xi /^ • xu c r. ^ 

VOL the Crimea, there were no means of conveyance what- 
ever beyond a few Maltese mule carts, and had the 
Russians availed themselves of the ample time allowed 
them, and swept every description of draught or pack 
animal from the coast, our advance upon Sevastopol, even 
along the sea coast, would have been attended with con- 
siderable difficulty. Fortunately for us, no such measure 
of precaution was adopted, and the country people, 
hampered by no attachment to their rulers, and dazzled 
by the prospect of a rate of wages infinitely beyond their 
ordinary earnings, freely placed their vehicles, principally 
arabas drawn by oxen, at our disposal, and continued to 
serve us until the exposure and hard work of the winter 
destroyed their beasts. Useful as this transport was, 
country waggons driven by peasants can only be con- 
sidered as an auxiliary resource ; had we possessed the 
nucleus of a trained corps even of superintendents and 
conductors only, it might have been sufficiently organized 

♦ During the Seven Years' War we obtained all our army 
transport by contract. A Treasury Minute of 1762 refers to an 
offer of Mr. Dundas, then contractor for waggons in Germany, 
to transfer to the Government his 500 waggons, with horses 
and drivers, for the sum of 88/. 10^. each, it having been for 
the first time proposed to form a public transport establish- 
ment. 
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to suffice for tbe more immediate wants of the army ; 
but for many months the Commissariat could procure no 
such assistance, and the Qreek and Turkish superin- 
tendents and drivers who were at a later period im- 
ported, were not more efficient^ and were far less trust- 
worthy, than the Crimean Tartars. 

It was not until this defective and unorganized trans- 
port had completely failed that the necessity of forming 
a trained corps of enlisted men was recognized 

It might have been expected that the most natural Land Transport 
course to suggest itself at this juncture would have been '^ 
to strengthen the Commissariat by placing at its disposal 
the necessary establishment of officers, men, horses, and 
waggons ; but instead of this, the Land Transport Corps 
was placed under the conmiand of independent military 
officers, and one of the most essential branches of the 
Commissariat service was virtually withdrawn from its 
control. On the contusion of the war this corps was 
broken up, and the Military Train, organized on yet 
more strictly military principles, and thus rendered more 
independent of the Commissariat was substituted. In this 
respect our system differs totally from that of other 
armies in which the Train^ though commanded by 
military officers, is strictly subordinate to the Commis- 
sariat* It is obviously impossible to hold a Commis- Should be 
sary-general responsible for the supplies of an army ^^ CommL^ 
while the means of conveying these supplies are de- "®™^- 
pendent upon another, and to him irresponsible, depart- 



* '^ L'lntendance Militaire exerce Fautorit^ non seulement 
du contr61e, mais da commandement sur les hommes et sur les 
choees qui constituent ces mojens et qui les font mouvoir.'' — 
Vauchellcy du Service des Transports. 

The same system prevails in Austria, Sardinia, and Bel- 
gium, where the commandants of the military train act irn* 
mediately under the orders of the Intendant. 

B B 
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ment* The least want of ooncerted action between 
a Commissariat and a Transport officer would neces- 
sarily lead to a fidlure of supplies, and each would be 
able to excuse himself by imputing the blame to the 
other. Unfortunately experience does not justify the 
expectation of a complete unity between any two dis- 
tinct services of our army when brought to act together, 
and the difficulty in this case is increased by the dxcum- 
stance of the officers of the Train holding substantive 
military rank, and being thus the less likely to submit 
to the authority of a civil department. 

There does not appear to be any absolute necessity 
that the Commissariat should control the entire transport 
of an army, although such an arrangement would un- 
doubtedly tend to an unity of action and concentration 
of responsibility, besides furnishing greater security for 
the exercise of economy in a most important and extensive 
branch of expenditure ; hut that portion required for Com- 
missariat purposes must, to be effective, be exclusively 
under its orders. The Military Train might be thus re- 
tained to act on services connected with the quaxter- 
master-general's, the medical, and the store department, 



♦ The French military authorities are of all others the least 
disposed to submit to civil control, yet the "train des 
equipages,*' which has a purely military organization, and is 
commanded by officers holding substantive military rank, 
submits, as a matter of course, to the direction of the officers 
of the Intendance, who without interfering in the details of 
discipline, direct every movement of the corps. Vauchelle 
says, " Si rintendance militaire n'avait pas, surtout aux 
armies, la libre et enti^re disposition des transports affects 
aux services administratifs, et cons^quemment des equipages 
militaires, il faudrait la supprimer, car elle serait hors d'6tat 
de remplir sa mission." The French have too thoroughlj 
mastered military administration in all its branches not tc 
recognize the truth of this doctrine. 
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and a distinct corps commanded hj officers of the com- 
missariat formed for sapply duties. Sir John Bisset's re- 
marks upon this subject are worthy of all attention : — 
" Had I a waggon train to form, I would divest it of all 
useless military equipment, and clothe and drill the men as 
waggoners, because it is labor and not military parade that 
is required ; though, of course, strict subordination and 

regularity should be careftiUy enforced. A most 

useful, description of transport may be formed under 
the exclusive direction of commissariat officers ; and to 
facilitate such a direction, the nucleus should exist in 
this country, which would be very easily accomplished 
by having on the establishment of the Royal Waggon 
Train* a certain number of corporals and waggoners 
clothed, drilled, and appointed in the way I have stated 
to be on any emeigency transferred to the orders of the 
commissariat/' 

It must not for a moment be thought that it isl^t«?n»rt 
necessary or even desirable to rely exclusively upon aayailable. 
home-made transport establishment ; the resources of the 
country under occupation must in this respect, as in 
others, be as amply as possible developed, and under 
most circumstances the larger portion of the commissariat 
transport should be derived from local means ; but it is 
of the utmost importance that the power should exist 
of rapidly organizing whatever transport may be thus 
secured, and this caji only be affi)rded by having such a 
nucleus as has been suggested to form the ground-work 
whereon aU auxiliary transport should be grafted, and 
whence it should derive its cohesion and discipline. A 



* This was written while that corps still existed. At the 
present time it would probably be quite feasible to keep such 
a nucleus at our camps of instruction, to be employed strictly 
in commissariat duties. 

BB 2 
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small transport establishment under proper control, and 
ready to act by word of command under all drcumstanoes, 
is worth one ten times as large deficient in the element 
of order and discipline, and this is a want which can 
only be supplied by preliminary training and practical 
experience, 
lianagement of Whatever the nature or organization of the transport, 
^ ' however, a commissariat officer should devote his best 
exertions to maintaining it in a state of efficiency. The 
men, whether English soldiers or natives of the scene of 
operations, should be as much as possible encouraged to 
attach themselves to the service. Exposed, as they neces- 
sarily are, to so many fatigues and hardships in all 
weathers, they should be suitably clothed and well fed, 
and be rendered as comfortable when off duty as circum- 
stances may allow. In the case of native drivers, their 
peculiar habits should be consulted as far as may be 
practicable; and while a strict discipline should be 
maintained and misconduct immediately and severely 
punished, good behaviour, steadiness, and attention to 
duty should be noticed and rewarded. Esprit de corps 
is to masses of men what self-respect is to individuals, 
and should be fostered by all possible means, since it 
tends to impress men in every position with a sense of 
their duty. A commissariat officer who fully understands 
the importance of his functions will not find it unworthy 
of his attention to study the character and disposition 
of the most humble individual under his orders, with 
the view of developing his good qualities and abilities 
to the greatest advantage of the public service. In 
dealing with people of different nations this becomes pe- 
culiarly necessary, and as a large portion of the personnel 
belonging to the transport of armies is generally drawn 
from the local population, care should be taken not to 
offend unnecessarily feelings or even prejudices which, 
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if properly directed, may, as a rule, be turned to good 
account. There is a tendency on the part of English^ 
men, and more especially among our soldiers, to treat 
foreigners with a haughtiness and contempt which is 
seldom reasonable and never beneficial; this feeb'ng 
should be repressed, and when native drivers are em- 
ployed under the direction of our non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers, the latter should be strictly en- 
joined to abstain from violence or unnecessary harshness. 
The influence of their own people should be as much 
as possible brought to bear upon them, and with this 
view it is advisable to appoint a certain proportion, 
of the more intelligent natives to act as superinten- 
dents, and to become the medium for conveying orders 
and enforcing discipline. 

Another error to be avoided is unnecessary interference l^al usages to 
in the attempt to improve indiscriminately upon local 
practices and habits. Both men and animals will work 
best in the way they have been accustomed to, and even 
the most obvious improvements should be effected gra- 
dually and cautiously, lest in endeavouring to teach a 
new method before the old has been unlearnt, only the 
worst features of each shoidd be the result. As a rule 
the practice in force, however opposed to our notions, 
is founded upon some sufficiently valid reasons. In 
this respect we have generally more to learn than to 
teach, and a little careful observation will probably serve 
to convince us that practices which at first sight we are 
disposed to deride or condemn are, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, preferable to anything we 
could substitute.* It would be as unwise to place an 



* This remark applies particularly to the mode of packing 
baggage animals and the description of pack saddle used. 
The greatest possible variety exists in this respect in different 
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EpglJHh saddle aiid bridle on a Spanish mule as to ride 
an English horse in a Spanish saddle and bridle, aad the 
attempt to introduce the customs of an English stable in 
a foreign country are pretty nearly certain to end ixL 
feilure.* 
Inspection of But while unnecessary interference is to be deprecated^ 
^^a^ ^^ importance of attending to the conditions of transport 

animals cannot be too strongly insisted upon. A com* 
missariat officer in charge should satisfy himself by 
frequent personal inspection that the animals are properly 
9tabled, fed, cleaned, and shod ; the state of saddlery and 
harness should be carefully attended to, and on the march 
no halt should be made without the waggons being 
examined, and, if necessary, repaired. 

The break down of a single waggon may, on a narro^w 
road, seriously obstruct the whole Une of march, besides 
causing the loss of its load 

Every cart or waggon should be required to cany the 
necessary tools for effecting repairs, as also the means 

countries, ' and each is probably the one best calculated to 
answer its peculiar purpose. Many officers carried English 
pack saddles to the East ; but these were soon thrown aside, 
and a curious^looking local contrivance, which would not fail 
to raise the angry derision of an English groom, was readily 
substituted. 

* Many curious illustrations of this disposition, so charac- 
teristic of our race, to force our own habits upon foreigners 
was obseryable during the late war. The author was witness 
to the indignation of a zealous corporal of dragoons at the 
dirty condition of some dromedaries employed in the Crimea. 
In yain the unfortunate driver urged that his animals were not 
accustomed to be groomed; the corporal insisted upon the 
use of the curry-comb, and the scene ended by the astonished 
and tortured dromedary sending* his owner sprawling by a' 
well-directed kick, while the soldier who was '* holding his 
bead" under the operatiim received as. severe a bite as so 
gentle an animal can ii^ict 
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of greasing the ^rheels, by whieh the draught is greatly 
diminished and much wear and tear saved. 

These are trivial details, but nothing is unimportant 
that tends to maintain the eflSciency of army transport. 

In loading, the greatest care shoidd be taken to adapt Loading, 
the weight to the capability of the animal or vehicle, 
and full allowance must be made for the chances of heavy 
roads or forced marches. 

Mules, which for mountainous roads are by far the Moles, 
best pack animals, can carry continuously 2 cwt. for long 
marches;* they are moreover more hardy and less dainty 
in their food than horses, and, with common care, can 
withstand any weather. Mules also work well in draught 
when no great speed is required ; but whenever supplies 
are expected to keep up with cavalry or artillery, light 
waggons with two horses are preferable to any other kind Light waggons, 
of transport. 

A good horse should, over even roads, be able to Horses, 
draw 10 cwi,f vehicle included; but over mountainous 
or heavy roads 12 cwt. (including the carriage) is more 
than a full load for a pair of horses. 

For the baggage and supplies required to accompany Ox waggons, 
armies en masse on their ordinary marches, common 
country waggons drawn by oxen do excellent service ; 
they are slow, but can carry large loads, and the beasts 
get through a great deal of work upon small quantities 
of food. 

* The dragoon and artillery horse carries from 250 to 260 
lbs. exclasive of rations for man and horse ; but the same 
weight in a dead load would prove excessive. 

f In the French artillery the maximum weight drawn by 
each horse is about 700 lbs., and in the trains des equipages 
half a ton. According to the *^ Handbook for Field Serrice,'' 
four horses are requisite for drawing 21 ewt. 
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The employment of wheeled vehicles of any kind is^ 
however, as much as possible to be avoided when an 
army is marching inland. A well-organized train of 
pack animals, though a greater number is requisite than 
would suffice for draught, is the most manageable trans- 
port that can be devised, and for rapid marches far 
preferable to any other. 

The transport required for carriage of the ordinary 
material of war, and for hospital purposes, can always be 
computed with tolerable accuracy, since its extent is 
little affected by local circumstances. But it is different 
as regards consumable stores. In a country rich in 
resources, and with a friendly population, a small com- 
missariat transport suffices even for continuous marches ; 
but if the scene of operations yield little or nothing, if, as 
in following up a retreating force, the progress of the 
army be through a desert of ruined fields and burning 
villages, it would be necessary to provide transport for the 
carriage of provisions and forage, and perhaps even wood 
and water, for the full number of days that the march is 
calculated to last. The commissariat officer must in these 
cases exercise his own judgment, in concert with the 
officer commanding the expedition. 

It must be borne in mind that every additional 
transport animal calls for a corresponding addition of 
supplies. It was computed, during the organization of the 
Land Transport in the Crimea that it would require about 
9,000 men and 12,500 animals to carry the rations, 
ammunition, and hospital establishments for 68,000 men 
and 30,000 horses for three days. At this rate addi- 
tional provision would require to be made for one-third 
as much forage and one-fifth as many rations as may be 
requisite for the actual combatant force in order to 
subsist the transport establishment. In other words, 
every three horses would have to be calculated as four. 
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and every five soldiers as six, to cover the additional 
demands of the transport attached to the force. 

The military train, as at present constituted, is of too Importance of 
recent a creation to allow of a fair estimate being formed S^^rt^ 
of its capajbilities ; but the maintenance of such a corps 
during time of peace indicates an improved recogpition 
of the true principles of military administration. Ex- 
perience and practice will probably lead to certain changes 
and modifications in this branch of the service which 
would appear desirable to ensure its efiicient working. 
But while we may rejoice at having formed the nucleus 
of an organized transport corps, let it not be forgotten 
that it is, even when expanded to its utmost limits, only 
sufficient to supply a small portion of the wants of the 
army. Let the military administrator never relax in his 
exertions to develop to their fullest possible extent the 
resources of the country in which he is called upon to 
act, and let him consider that to keep up the recruitment 
of his transport is as necessary Us to keep up the recruit- 
ment of the army itself. It is even more so ; a reduced 
army may be effective while its transport is complete ; 
but the largest and best army will break down when this 
important support fails.* It cannot be too strongly urged 
that to form,- to maintain, and to economize an efficient 
transport should be the ceaseless endeavour of a commis- 
sariat officer in the field. 

On home stations and in the colonies, the transport of Moyementof 

troops at home. 

* Major-General Sir Hugh Bose, an officer as distinguished 
for his administrative talents as for his military achievements^ 
savs, in a report on the French transport system : — 

'^An army deprived of one of its regular ^arms ' can make 
a good fight if it take advantage of ground; but an army 
without transport is lost in the interior of a Russian province, 
where there is nothing but wood, water, and grass, and not 
always that** 
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Impressing 
carts. 



annies is attended with none of the difficultiee attacbiiiig 
to this service in the field. Railways and sieam-boats, 
with the managers of which periodical or special con* 
tracts are entered into^ afford the principal means for the 
conveyance of troops and of military stores and baggage^ 
and agreements for the hire of every description of cart 
or carriage, can always be made on the most econoniical 
terms. Within the United Kingdom the Mutiny Act 
further confers upon officers of the army the power of 
impressing carts for military purposes.* 

The movements of troops on home stations are con- 
ducted under the immediate direction of the quarter- 
master-general's department, from which all routes and 
orders for conveyance, whether by train, steam-boat, or 
carriage emanate. In the colonies the commissariat inter- 
poses in these duties as fSe^ as their execution and cost is 
concerned, that is to say, it is the department which enters 
Movements of into contracts with the railway or steam-boat companies, 
colom^ * and which pays all claims incurred for transport. Requisi- 
tions for conveyance are accordingly addressed through 
the quartermaster-general's department to the commis- 
sariat, and the latter gives the order for their being com- 
plied with, having first ascertained that the demand is in 
all respects comformable with established r^ulations. A 
proper financial check, which is wanting in this respect in 
the United Kingdom, is thus maintained. 
Sea transport. As regards sea transport, the quartermaster-general 
makes his requisitions upon the Admiralty, which pro- 
vides whatever shipping is necessary. On foreign stations, 

* This is ah old law, which owes its preservation rather to 
the habitnal moderation of our army which has prevented Its 
becoming oppressive in operation, than to any necessity which 
now exists for resorting to such a measure. It does not extend 
to our colonial possessions, and might without detriment to the 
service be abrogated. 
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where there is no loeal agents ihe c<Hnmiflsariat is required 
to engage sea-going vessels upon the demands of com- 
manding officers. 

The conveyance of troops by sea, although looked 
upon as a branch of naval rather than military adminis- 
tration, is a subject in which the. comfort of the soldier 
is so materially concerned that more attention should be 
devoted to the subject than it has hitherto met with. 
When we consider that a portion of our army is almost 
always on the seas, either proceeding to or returning 
from some of our numerous colonies, it appears surprising 
that a more effective and economical system of trans- 
port has not been established. Notwithstanding our 
unmatched naval resources^ a war invariably finds us un- 
prepared with the means of conveying our troops firom 
these shores- and from our more remote possessions ; and 
even in times of peace the vessels employed in this ser- 
vice are, as a whole, iU-adapted to the accommodation of 
large bodies of soldiers. 

In most foreign armies, ships of war are as much as Employment of 
possible used for the transport of troops, and although ^LJ^"' ^ 
the presence of soldiers may, to a certain extent, inter- 
fere with the economy and discipline of a vessel, this 
objection, particularly in time of peace, is not so powerful 
as to justify the employment, at a large cost, of private 
ships, while numbers of our own are making objectless 
cruises over aU the oceans of the globe or lying idle in 
harbor. A naval officer very naturally dislikes to be en- 
cumbered with some hundreds of soldiers with their wives 
and children, or to have a number of idle officers lounging 
about his quarter-deck ; but there are interests to be con- 
sulted beyond even the most praiseworthy professional 
amour propre, and it may be doubted whether the 
country is willing to keep the decks of its ships of war 
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dean and tidy at the enormous cost involved in the 
employment of hired transports. 
Cost of more- The cost of the movement of troops by land, at home 
ment o troops. ^^^ abroad, indusive of inland navigation,* is an. item 
which undergoes considerable variation. On an average 
of the last three years the charge under this head i 
amounted to 137,0002. per annum, being above IZ. per 
man, taking the average estimated numbers for the same 
perioAf 

* The charge for sea transport is not included in the army 
estimates, but is defrayed by the Admiralty as being a naval 
service. 

f The average charge for the movement of troops, ^^ service 
de marche,* in France is about 6 millions of francs ; of this 
1^ millions is for sea transport between France and Algeria, 
leaving a sum equal to 140,000/. for the services charged in 
our estimates under the same head ; this would give about 10 
francs per man. 
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CHAPTER IT, 

CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT. 

While armor was in general uae, and a scarf or an aothing of 
arm-band waa the only distinctive badge worn by the J^^P* ^ ^^^^ 
soldier, clothing did not form a branch of military ad- 
ministration ; even in the armor and weapons there was 
only that degree of imiformity which was necessary for 
maintaining their adaptability to a particular service, 
and their form and material were regulated more by the 
means or opportunities of the men or their leaders than 
by any established rules or recognized principles. 

Prior to the formation of a standing army in Great 
Britain, the Government but rarely interfered in the 
clothing of troopa Lord Lieutenants were answerable 
for the national forces raised in their respective counties 
being properly armed and accoutred, and when mercenary 
troops were employed, they were, as a rule, required to 
clothe themselves or to submit to a deduction from their 
pay to meet the expense incurred by their officers in 
providing them with the necessary articles of dress. 
Nevertheless, there are instances at a very early period 
of the State assuming the direction of the clothing of 
troops. Grose quotes from Rymer an order addressed 
by Edward the Third to the Sheriffs of North and 
South Wales to provide a dress, consisting of a tunic and 
mantle, for 1,000 men about to be raised in their 
counties ; and imder Henry the Fourth we find several 
sums charged against the privy purse under this head. 

The Ordinances of War of Henry the Eighth are the Unifixrmsintio- 
first that make mention of a distinguishing uniform in ^^^^ 
the army ; an Act of the same reign strictly enjoins the 
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wearing of the established dress by all officers and soldiers, 
and by way of enforcing the order, even the murder of 
soldiers out of uniform is declared not to be punishable. 
The prevalent colors of the clothing at this time were 
white, and "sadd grene or russet/'* Under Queen 
Elizabeth, red cloaks were introduced principally in the 
Cavahy. 
Officers' outfit. An officer's outfit as described by Sir John Herring- 
ton, anno 1599, is not extravagant : — 

A cassock of broad-doth 

A doublet of canvass, with silk 

lining and buttons - - :. 
Two shiris and two bands 
Three pairs stockings at 28, 4d 
Three pairs shoes at ditto 
One pair Venetians (trousers), with 

silver lace - - - ~ 

Total - 

Under Charles the Second, the cost of clothing of 
private soldiers was as follows : — 



Ftioes of sol- Foot soldiers 

^^'-kit Dragoon 

Horse - 



£ ». 


d. 


1 7 


7 


14 


6 


9 


6 


7 





7 





16 


4 


£* 


10 


of clot 


bin 


£ 8. 


d. 


2 13 





6 10 





9 






A Treasury Minute of November 1689 fixes the 
following prices for the different articles of an infantry 
soldier's kit : — f 

* Grose. 

t The rates allowed one hundred years later for the kit of 
privates of infantry, as quoted in the Appendix to the Twenty- 
first Report of the Select Committee on Financoi 1789, shows 
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1 pair shoes - - - - 

Ihat 

1 shirt and 1 cravat 

1 pair stockings - - - 

Coat pud breeches 

1 pair gloves - • - 

1 scash 

1 waist belt - - - - - 

1 sword - ^ . - 

Total . 

The clothing of soldiers formed, until very recently. Clothing con- 
9, recognized source of profit to commanding officers or c^^an^ 
captains of oompaniea* The practice was originally to offi««"* 
make an arbitrary deduction from the men's pay ; if this 
sum fell short of the actual expense, the difference was 
charged against the soldier ; any profit that arose was 
pocketed by the officers-f The worse the soldier was 

no considerable difference in the cost of clothing ; ihey are as 

follows : — 

£ 8. d. 

Coat and breeches - - - - 1 2 4 

Shirt and stock 1 9^ 

Hose 4 6 

Hat 013 

Shoes 4 

Sword 4 2 

Watch coat, once in four years - - 2 10 

Total - -j€2 10^ 

♦ This practice was anthorised by Act of Parliament, 
18Henry6. c. 18. 

f According to the Report of the Conmiissioners on Army 
Expenditure in 1746, it appears that the clothing funds formed 
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dressed the better was the officer paid Numerous abuses 
naturally arose under such system, and about the 
middle of the last century attempts were made to abolish 
the practice^ by withdrawing the duties of dothing the 
men from captains of companies and handing it over to 
the nominal commandants of regiments. This was but 
a transfer of the objectionable practice, since the savings 
eflfected on the sum granted by Government for clothing 
the corps were to be considered as the legitimate emolu* 
Objectionable ments of these officers. It is true that a pattern was 
^'***^^ established to regulate the quality of materials and the 
workmanship,* but the speculators who soon monopolized 
the clothing of the army had ample means of evading 
a satisfactory performance of their duty, and there were 
no means left to regiments serving in the colonies to 
remedy the defects they might discover in* their annual 
supplies of clothing. Another strong objection to this 
system was that the annual amount allowed for the 
clothing of a regiment was calculated upon the effective 
strength, so that the weaker the corps was the greater 
were the profits accruing to the clothing coloneL 

This practice has within the last few years been abo« 
lished, but not without having been strongly remon- 
strated against for a long time past.f 

by deductions from the soldier's pay, were frequently greatly 
in excess of the cost of the clothing. In the 1st Horse Giiards 
the fund amounted in 1745 to 2,823L and the clothier's ac- 
count to I9946/., leaving a profit of 877/. to the colonel. 

* The appointment of a board of general officers to establish 
the patterns of clothing, and to certify that all supplies re- 
ceived from the clothiers were in conformity with such patterns, 
originated in an Act passed in Queen Anne's reign. 

f The artillery was the only arm in which this practice 
did not prevail. All clothing for that corps was furnished 
upon the requisition of commanding officers by a board of 
officers which contracted for this supply. 
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The report of the Commissioners of Accounts in 1783 
states : — 

" The off-reckonings being calculated on the full establish- 
ment, including the non-effectives, contingent, and warrant 
men, and clothing being produced for the effectives onlj, a 
surplus must accrue from this fund to the colonel, and the 
more defective the regiment, the greater will be that surplus. 
We do not mean to convey the most distant idea that we have 
the least reason to imagine that anj undue advantage has been 
taken of this mode of clothing the army by any person what- 
soever, but we are well-grounded in suggesting a reform when 
an usage is open to abuse." 

The thirty-first report of the Select Committee on 
Finance in 1798 is to the same eflfect : — 

" Your committee are not, however, prepared to say that 
the profits attached to the command of a regiment are derived 
from a source which it is expedient to continue, as it appears 
from the foregoing part of this report, that they principally, if 
not wholly, arise from the disproportion between the effective 
strength of a regiment and the numbers borne on the esta- 
blishment, and that the more that the effective numbers fall 
short of the establishment, the greater such profits will neces- 
sarily be. This principle of reward your committee do not 
hesitate to say is the very reverse from that which would the 
most conduce to the advantage of the public service.'' 

The Committee proceed to recommend that the entire 
clothing of the army should be supplied under contracts 
entered into by the executive; compensation being 
granted to colonels for the stoppage of this source of 
emolument. 

Notwithstanding these and many subsequent recom- 
mendations to the same efifect, together with the repre- 
sentations of the colonels themselves, who felt that they 
were entitled to claim a less fluctuating and more digni- 
fied description of income than that derivable firom the 
" off-reckonings," the system continued in force imtil 
1854, when the Government directly assumed the duty 
of clothing the troops. 

CO 
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dothing under 
the War De- 
partmeiU. 



Govemmeiit 
dotihing&c- 
tory. 



At present the War Department provides the clothing 
of the army, partly by means of a Government factory, 
but principally through contractors, who furnish clothing 
according to patterns approved under royal authority, 
and deposited in the Commander-in-Chiefs office. Con- 
tracts for clothing are renewed annually ; they are open 
to public competition, and the contractors on being fur- 
nished by commanding officers with requisitions and 
size-roUs, are required to provide all materials, and to 
supply the clothing within a given period, in a complete 
state. Before being dispatched to regiments, the 
clothing is inspected with the view to its being ascer- 
tained that it is in all respects conformable with the 
sealed patterns. 

A Government clothing factory, originally intended 
for the brigade of Guards, but subsequently extended 
for the use of other corps, was recently established in 
London, and hitherto it has been attended with com- 
plete success ; the clothing being of an excellent quality, 
and produced with greater regularity and promptitude, 
and at a less expense than under contract.* There 
exists a perfectly intelligible objection to Government 
manufactories^ which in the absence of the stimulus of 
private interests are apt to stagnate, igid to prove defi- 
cient of that vigor and activity which characterises 
commercial enterprises. But the maintenance of a 
public establishment of this nature, not to supersede 
the employment of contractors, but to stimulate them 



* The cost of manufacturing 5,250 suits of infantry clothing 
in the Government establishment, including the pay and ex- 
penses of the staff, rent of premises, &c. was 7,746/, ; the cost 
under contract for the same number of suits would be 10,789iL, 
showing a difference in favor of the Government factory of 
3,043/., or about 70,000/. a year on the average strength of 
the army. 
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in the efficient performance of their undertakings, acts 
very beneficially to the service. Each establishment is 
a check upon the other. When the Government factory 
becomes more costly than the open market, the con- 
tractor is resorted to ; when, on the other hand, the 
contractor is unwilling or unable to furnish a good 
article at a reasonable rate, the Government can prove 
itself independent of his aid. The State is thus in a 
position to judge acciurately of the cost of an article of 
supply, of the difficulties attending its production, and 
enabted to maintain at all times a proper standard, both 
as to quality and price. 

In France and most foreign countries, as before stated French doth- 
(page 197), the executive, through its direct agency, "** "^^^^ 
furnishes abnost all materials of war and military sup- 
plies. Clothing, especially, is manufactured exclusively 
in Government establishments, and there is no doubt- 
but that the material and workmanship are excellent,, 
and the price, as compared with our contract rates, very 
reasonable. It is true that conscription contributes to 
this result, since no private individual can command 
labor at so cheap a rate as the Government by means 
of this law is enabled to do ; but even with this advaur 
tage good materials and workmanship, regularity of 
supply, and low prices could not be maintained, but for 
the admirable machinery of control and supervision 
which is furnished by the Intendance and its sub* 
ordinate Corps d'Administrationj but to which nothing 
at all analogous exists in our service.* 

* Such practices as were recently disooTered in our clothing 
establishment at Weedon could not bj possibility have occurred 
in France, where a system of checks is established by means 
of the corps of Intendance, under which nothing bat a com* 
pletely organized system of fraud, in which officers of all 
ranks would be required to share, would enable Government 

C C 2 
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Advantages of There is another feature in the French clothing system 
mainSun Ae^ Calculated to enable this service to be economically per- 
dothing in re- fonned. It is the practice of giving the soldier a direct 
interest in the condition of his clothing. Government 
credits every man on enlistment with a certain sum 
for outfit money (premifere mise du petit Ajuipement), 
and a daily allowance for repairs (prime journalise 
d'entretien) ;* any surplus which arises from this fund 
becomes the property of the soldier, and is actually 
handed over to him on the completion of his term of ser- 
vice, or before that period, should the fund exceed a fixed 
amount. A somewhat similar practice obtains in the 
Sardinian and Belgian armies. By this means the soldier 
is practically taught the value of being careful of his 
clothes, and the tunic, which with us is renewed annually 
as a matter of course, frequently with them lasts for four 
years. It is true that it is very superior in quality to 
that of our army, yet the price is but a trifle higher; 
the English infantry tunic costing on an average 18». lOd., 
and the Sardinian 1 9a. 2(2. If at any time an article of 
dress is found to be unfit for further use, captains of 
companies have the power of ordering it to be immediately 
replaced at the cost of the soldier. On active service, 
however, or on duties rendering clothing peculiarly liable 
to deterioration, the Government makes an additional 
allowance. 

The practice of allowing soldiers to wear, according to 

etores to be diverted from their lawful uses without certain 
and speedy detection. 

* Regimental master tailors are required to perform all 
repairs at a fixed annual contribution from the soldier's pay ; 
this does not often exceed 80 centimes (8rf.) a year. The 
amount of the premiere mise is 40 francs, the daily allowance 
towards maintaining the clothing 10 centimes. For the 
Sardinian clothing system, see Appendix G. 
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the season, their linen or great coats on ordinary duties, 
enables them to save their more expensive aartlcles of 
dress, but the durability of foreign clothing is cluefly 
attributable to the precautions taken to ensure good Saperior mate- 
materials from the manu&cturers by whom all the cloth clothing °' ^ 
for the use of the army is supplied under contracts 
entered into by the War Department for periods extend- 
ing from three to seven years. Not only is every yard 
of cloth when delivered into store subjected to several 
distinct and most minute examinations by boards of 
officers, assisted by experts appointed by the Intendant 
of the district, who submit it to various tests ; weighing 
it, shrinking it, viewing it inch by inch against a strong 
light, so that the slightest flaw can be detected, and 
applying a chemical process to test the quality of the 
dye ; but the manufactories are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Intendant, who has the means of watch- 
ing the fabrication in every stage ; and the mere circum- 
stance of inferior materials being found on the premises, 
subjects the contractor, if there are grounds for suspecting 
that he intended to apply them to Government use, to 
severe penalties or the loss of his contract. 

Once that clothing is manufactured, it is hardly possible 
to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, the quality of 
the materials employed, since a skilful clothier can give 
certain appearances to his goods when made up which 
wiU deceive even a pi*actised eye. We need not, therefore, 
be at a loss to account for the fact that the clothing of 
most foreign armies lasts double and treble the time of 



* The tunic of the French infantry soldier is calculated 
to last three years and a half, the shell jacket two years, the 
great coat three years, trowsers one year. In the Sardinian 
and Belgian armies the great coat is calculated to last eight 
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Making up The foreign system of making up clothing is as follows.* 

clothing. Officers commanding regiments make their requisitions 

for the regulated quantities of cloth and other materials 
necessary for the clothing of the number of men under 
their command. The Intendant having checked this 
demand gives an order for the issue, and the materials 
are made up by soldiers in the regimental workshops 
under the direction of the clothing captain, an oflBoer 
holding an appointment in some respects analogous to that 
of our quartermasters ; a fixed rate being paid for each 
articlaf 
Facilities for Organized as the continental armies are, there are 
cStWng eco- peculiar facilities for the performance of all kinds of 
fordfira^raSes. ^^^^^^^ labor, since among those troops there is 
always a large proportion of skilled workmen undergoing 
their term of military service ; but it is not so with us. 
Good tailors or shoemakers are not likely to leave a 
profitable trade for the sake of enlisting in the army, and 
even were it otherwise, our regiments are not organized 
in such a manner as would ensure the efficient manage- 
ment of militaiy workshops. Still there are many points 
in the continental system of clothing the troops which 
might, with advantage to the soldier and with economy 
to the public, be adapted to the wants of our service. 
InconYenieDces There is a fatal but unfortunately very prevalent 
^1^ military ^j^^Q^^y to sacrifice the convenience of clothing to 

• 

years. There is hardly an article of the English soldier's 
uniform which survives beyond one year without the most 
evident marks of premature decay. The tunic, indeed, is often 
in a rapid decline after six months service. 

* This is the French system, which has been adopted, with 
some trifling modifications, in most other continental armies. 

t The price paid to the regimental tailor for making up the 
tunic of a private of infigintry is three francs and twenty-five 
centimes. 
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appearance, and to attach an undue weight to fashion or 
custom to the prejudice of comfort and health. This 
remark is not confined to the army ; it applies in an equal 
degree to civil life, as anyone who will reflect upon the 
hideous absurdities of female attire of the present day, or 
the equally hideous and immeaning head-dresses worn by 
men, will admit. But there is this difference : men and 
women in civil life are voluntary victims, and of their 
own free will submit to suffer for fashion's sake ; they 
can, moreover, when convinced of the folly, the incon- 
venience, or the danger of their style of dress, change or 
modify it, and they can at all times adapt it to particular 
seasons or climates. The soldier has no such means of 
adapting his clothing to circumstances. It was not his 
choice in the first instance, and however unsuitable it 
may prove, he has nothing to do but to wear it. He 
may feel convinced that to march under a tropical sun in 
a red cloth coat and a stiff leather stock will be his 
death; but it is a death he dare as little flinch from as 
from that more mercifully inflicted by the enemy's 
hand.* 

Since, then, the soldier cannot under any circumstances Health and 
divest himself of the dress prescribed for him, it becomes consulted, 
the duty of those charged with deciding upon th^ 
character of his various articles of clothing to consult his 
health and comfort, as fiax as is possible to reconcile these 



* Baron Larrey, the distinguished French surgeon, strongly 
condemns the use of the stock, or even a tight collar, as being 
hable to produce congestion, and insists upon the neck being 
kept as free as possible. He further recommends the use of 
flannel bands to be worn around the abdomen ; the value of 
these as a preyentative of dysentery was experienced in 
Bulgaria and in the Crimea, where few officers neglected the 
precaution of wearing them ; latterly they were issued to the 
men. 
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with efficiency, and to allow no prejudices or traditions^ 
no love of parade or show, to interfere with the legiti- 
mate object of dress, which is to cover the body in ihe 
manner most convenient and most useful. 

There was a time when officers would as soon have 
seen their men without their muskets as without their 
queues, and who considered hair powder almost as indis- 
pensable as gunpowder. There are still some well- 
meaning officers to be found who would at any risk, and 
xmder all circumstances, compel the men to shave their 
upper lips, and who view with serious alarm every pro- 
position to abolish the most mischievous article of the 
present dress, the stock; but these are, happily, now 
exceptions. 

There is a growing tendency throughout the army 
to acknowledge the true principles of military dress, 
which consist not in producing at any sacrifice an 
outward appearance of smartness, but in protecting 
every part of the body from external influences, with 
the least possible restraint upon muscular or respiratory 
action ; in reconciling soldierlike neatness with comfort 
and usefulness, and in adapting every article of clothing 
to the various circumstances of climate and service.' 

* Some excellent suggestions on the dress of our infaotry 
soldiers were published in the " United Service Magazine * for 
September and October 1851, by Colonel E. Napier, who 
advocates the abolition of all those articles which impede free 
action or require the use of "pipeclay, black ball, or polishing." 
He proposes '^ that the British infantry soldier be proyided 
with two scarlet tunics or blouses, one of good woollen cloth, 
the other of serge, or any other similar light material ; the 
former to be worn in temperate, the latter in hot weather, 1)oth 
made to fit so loosely as to give the soldier full freedom of 
action, and to admit also of their being worn together, one 
over the other, in very cold and inclement weather, or 
during sentry or out-post duties at night The trowsers — of 
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It is true that the clothiDg of our army is still open Recent im- 

... __j» i "L provements m 

to many serious objections, but it is perfect when com- dress. 

pared with the dress of a comparatively recent period. 
Tight garments are discarded, and a freedom formerly 
imknown has been given to the limbs of our soldiers ; 
the ugly and encumbering coatee has given way to the 
more serviceable tunic, and the leather stock may be 
considered as virtually abolished ; even the shako, 
feulty as it is, and utterly unsuited to many of the 
climates in which our troops serve, is a marked improve- 
ment upon the head dress of earlier periods. The cloth 
in use is also of a somewhat better description than 
formerly, though in this respect much remains to be done 
before it shall be equal to the materials used for the 
clothing of foreign armies, or to the requirements of our 
service ; the great coats in particular are most inferior, 



a peculiar construction, easily described — to be made like 
those of the French soldier, loose and easy at the knee and 
thigh. The ' stock ' and < chaco ' to be forthwith drummed 
out of the army, not only as useless, but as highly prejudicial 
both to the health and comfort of the soldier ; no further 
proof of which can be required than that as soon as he is 
engaged on service, he invariably takes the earliest oppor- 
tunity of cither destroying or losing these cruel and useless 
incumbrances, for the former of which, I substitute a black 
cotton neckcloth ; for the latter, a felt helmet ventilated at 
%he top ; though £ firmly believe that a common Glengarry 
forage cap (with a good peak and small waterproof flap to let 
down behind when required, in order to protect the back of 
the neck from rain) would be the more useful of the two ; but 
the public like to have a little show for their money, in which 
I suppose they must be indulged.'' 

He further suggests the substitution of a cape of waterproof 
cloth for the clumsy and inconvenient great coat now in use. 
Leather gaiters, rising to the knee, to be worn, Zouave fashion, 
over the trowser, or else high ankle*boots, capable of being 
laced over the trowser in wet weather or on muddy roads, 
would render the proposed dress yet more serviceable. 
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affording no protection against either wet or cold, the cloth 
of which they are made being of that description which 
absorbs the wet like a sponge ; and a man marching in a 
shower of rain carries an ever-increasing weight apon 
his body. It would certainly be desirable, if only in an 
economical point of view, to improve the material of 
militaiy dotlung and extend the period prescribed for 
its duration. 
Impossibility of The possibility of guarding, by the peculiar form of 

dsTisiiiff & dress « _ ^ 

to resist the any article of dress, against the weapons of the enemy 
mSOT*war^ ^^'^ passed away. The ever-increasing employment of 
^^^ artillery and the range and power of the deadly Mini^ 

rifle tend to render hand to hand combats exceptional 
events in a campaign. The naked breast of the savage is 
not now more vulnerable than the cuirass of the life- 
guardsman; and for one man who is saved from the 
effects of a sabre cut by his helmet, his stock, or his 
shako, ten are sacrificed to the continuous inconveniences 
■and the obvious dangers of those articles of dress. The 
hideousnessy the absurdity, or the unsuitability of 
^clothing or accoutrements can no longer be defended and 
-excused on purely military groimd& Many of our most 
^eminent officers, far from being fettered by the tradi- 
tions of a byegone day, are strenuous advocates for dis- 
embarrassing the soldier of every portion of his present 
<lress which does not answer some obviously good or useful 
purpose, and are willing, if necessary, to sacrifice even 
the national color* to increased health and efficiency, 
should circumstances demand it. 

* We may yet live to see our rifle corps clothed in a more 
suitable color than the dark green, which renders them such 
conspicuous objects when in the open field. A regiment of 
the Italian legion, raised during the late war, was dressed in a 
silver-grey suit, which was admitted by many competent judges 
to be the color best adapted for riflemen, besides being very 
serviceable and becoming. 
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It Burely stands to reason that the dress that is Clothing to be 
adapted to Canada is hardly suited to India, and it is eiiXte. 
obviously absurd that the troops should parade in Jamaica 
in the identical uniform that they wear at Aldershott ; 
yet the regulations admit of no material modification 
to meet those varieties .of dimate. On active service * 
this in course of time corrects itself, and commanding 
officers, upon their own responsibility, frequently tolerate 
a deviation from the established orders, from motives of 
humanity, if not of policy. But there should be no 
occasion for leaving so important a matter to the dis- 
cretion and responsibility of individual officers, and even 
at the risk of breaking that uniformity of dress so desir- 
able in an army, the clothing to be worn in the different 
colonies, in which the extremes of temperature are 
represented, should be established strictly with reference 
to climate^ 

It may be worthy of consideration whether dep6ts Local clothing 
of the articles of clothing suited to the locality should fomS!*^ 
not be formed under the direction of the military store- 



• Daring the latter part of the Caffire war the unsuitability 
of the established clothing and equipment for bush-fighting and 
desultory skirmishing was so practically admitted, that red and 
blue flannel shirts were almost uniTersally substituted for the 
coatee. 

f The French troops in Algeria and the Spanish troops in 
Cuba cast off their cloth uniforms from the hour they land in 
those colonies and assume light clothing. With us a regiment 
embarks at Quebec for Barbadoes without making any change 
in the dress. In the French and Russian army the shako is 
never worn on active service. The Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the sanitary condition of the 
army, 1858 (one of the most interesting documents on military 
questions that has ever been produced) contains strong recom^ 
mendations on the subject of varying the dress of soldiers 
according to climate. 
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Free kit. 



Duration of 
clothing. 



Beneiralof 
necessaries. 



keepers at the principal stations abroad. It will pro- 
bably be found that these artides can be manufactured 
more perfectly, and at a cheaper rate, in the countries in 
which they are in common use than in England, and the 
delay and expense of transport would be saved. A regi- 
ment landing fi*om England in India or the West Indies 
might, under such arrangements, be required to deliver 
their red coats and shakos into store, receiving in return 
a more suitable equipment ; on re-embarkation their 
original clothing could be restored. 

Every recruit on enlistment receives from Government 
a complete set of clothing, accouti'ements, and necessaries 
free from charge. His uniform, consisting of a tunic and 
a pair of trowsers, together with a pair of boots, is renewed 
annually ; his great coat is renewed every three years, 
except on service or in colonies where it is much used, 
when it is not required to last above two years.* All 
infantry accoutrementsf are expected to last twelve years, 
and are not renewed at the public expense at shorter 
periods, unless under extraordinary circumstances. The 
necessaries which the soldier is required at all times to 
possess, such as under-dothing, fatigue suits, knapsack, 
mess tin, &;c., which are enumerated in detail in the War 
Office regulations, are, after the first free kit is exhausted, 
maintained entirely at the soldier's expense, the quarter- 
master issuing every artide at a regulated price, which 
is deducted from the soldier's pay by a daily stoppage 
not exceeding 2«. 7d. a week in the cavalry, or Is. 6d. a 
week in the infantry. 



• The tunic is the soldier's property and may be Aol<lby him 
at the expiration of the year, but the great coat continues to 
be the property of the public, and when unseryiceable is 
returned in to- store and sold for the benefit of the public. 

f In cavalry corps the expected duration of the different ac- 
coutrements and appointments varies from five to twenty years. 
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Owing to the want of a sufficiently organized machi- Necessity for 
nery of inspection the necessaries issued are fr^q^ei^tly of J^^^^^ 
a very inferior description. A dishonest contractor may 
compensate himself for the low rates at which he tenders 
by delivering bad articles, and many of these, shoes and 
boots for instance, can only be &irly tested by the minute 
examination of practical men or by actual use. When- 
ever the Government does not manufiwjture itB own stores, 
the strictest supervision should be exercised over the 
contractors. It is not sufficient to have goods examined 
when they are delivered into store ; the materials and the 
whole process of manufietcture should be open to the in- 
spection of competent and responsible officers, and while 
the soldier is compelled to purchase his necessaries in a 
certain market and at a fixed rate, it is surely the duty 
of the State to insure him the full value for his money. 

The cost of clothing and accoutrements varies very Cost 
materially in difierent branches of the service, the 
equipment of a cavalry soldier being more than double 
that of an infantry man ;* the cost to the public on an 
average of the last three years may be approximately 

* The following is the average resiilting from the charges 
estimated for the clothing of all ranks during the current 
year : — 

Life Guards - - - - 8 per man. 

Eoyal Horse Artillery - - - 4 „ 

Cavalry of the Line - - - 7 2 „ 

Royal Artillery - - - - 3 18 

Royal Engineers - - - - 5 

Military Train - - - '55 

Foot Guards - - - - 5 

Lafantry of the Line - - - 3 7 

Colonial Corps - - - - 3 1 
This does not, however, include the cost of great coats or of 
clothing materials in store. 
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stated at 41 4^. per head,* and the proportion of the 
charge for clothing to the total army expenditure 
during the same period at nearly seven per cent. 

* The clothing of the French army does not directly cost 
the State more than 32«. a head per annam^ for the non- 
. commissioned ranks of all arms, hut the prime joumoHere 
derUretiefiy though charged as pay, is virtually a disburse- 
ment on account of clothing, and brings the charge to about 
^L 2s. per head. 
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CHAPTER III. 

QXTABTEBS AND ENCAMPMENTa 

There is no portion of our militaiy expenditure which Otjections 
the FiPglmh taxpayer should less begrudge than that troops on ^ 
devoted to the construction and maintenance of barrack- "^^»**^^t«- 
buildings. Not that this service has always been judi- 
ciously or economically conducted; on the contrary, 
under few heads of army services, has there in times past 
been so large an expenditure, with a less satisfisictory 
result ; but there are some things which the most avari- 
cious Englishman values even above his money, and fore- 
most among these is the sacredness of his home, and 
exemption from interference with his domestic comforts. 

There is hardly a period of our earlier history, inl^cffcc**- 
which we may not trace the indiscriminate quartering of 
troops upon the inhabitants, among the prominent causes 
of discontent and disaffection ; and from the days of King 
John* to those of Washington, the people have again and 
Again remonstrated against the practice as an intolerable 
grievance. 

Laws more or less stringentf were from time to time Lawstopierent 
enacted for the protection of the citizens against the ^ 



excesses. 



* Under the earlier Norman kings, monasteries were prin- 
cipally used for the quartering of troops, partly perhaps to 
avoid collisions between the conquering and the vanquished 
races ; but more probably because of the superior conyeniences 
afforded by the monastic establishments for the accommodation 
of large bodies of men. 

f The billeting system prevailed to some extent in the 
Roman armies, more particularly in the provinces ; but under 
the civil code of the empire the exaction by the soldier of 
anything beyond the stipulated accommodation of straw, salt, 
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oppression or excesses of soldiers quartered upon them ; 
but even in its most mitigated form the system is one 
calculated to wound an Englishman in a most tender 
point, and one moreover very detrimental to military 
discipline. 
CauieB of its It is surprising that a law at once oppressive to the 
people and mischievous to the army should have sur- 
vived so long as to the middle of last century ; its repeal* 
was probably owing rather to a regard for the liberties 
of the people than to considerations of military policy. 
Be this as it may, from the hour that it was declared 
illegal, and rendered a penal offence to quarter troops 
upon private houses, the State assumed the obligation of 
providing barrack-buildings for the army, and the people 
tacitly submitted to be taxed for this purpose in purse 
instead of in comfort. 
Foreign The practice of making the inhabitants of a town or 

tained hj " other locality contribute directly to the construction or 
municipalities, maintenance of military barracks, which prevails in most 
of the continental states, has never been adopted in Eng- 
land, although it is perhaps open to no valid objections, 
more particularly in cases of troops being quartered in a 
place with especial reference to local interests. The advan- 
tages derived by trade from the presence of a militaiy 

fire, and water, was rendered a serious military offence. — (Corp. 
Jus. Civ. LXIL Tit. 41 & 42.) 

* The enactment rendering it penal to quarter troops upoa 
private individuals in England was passed in 1746, though 
under William the Third the practice had already been 
deprived of its most obnoxious features. At present licensed 
victuallers only are liable to provide billets, receiving in 
return for board and lodging furnished a small and by no 
means remunerative rate of payment. In Scotland the 
practice of quartering troops upon private houses was in force 
until last year ; the billeting laws in both countries have now- 
been assimilated. 
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force are considerable,* and the cominiinity which imme* 
diately profits by it, may without injustice be required 
to contribute to some extent towards its cost. It is on 
these grounds that, in many foreign countries a certain 
proportion of the barracks are required to be constructed 
at the expense of the different municipalities, who 
bind themselves in consideration of a garrison being 
maintained to keep the buildings in proper repair. Of 
course this arrangement does not apply to barrack 
buildings in fortresses, or other places permanently main- 
tained as military stations for the public interests. 

In this country all barracks are the property of the Barrack system 
State, and are kept in repair at the public expense. They service, 
are built upon the plans and under the directions of the 
corps of Royal Engineers, by contractors who enter into 
special agreements for these services. Of late years so 
much attention has been directed to the subject of military 
architecture in connexion with sanitary science, that 
our Engineer officers have made it a special study; 
but such was not the case formerly, and the defective 
arrangements, the inconveniences, and the unhealthiness 
of many of our barracks are owing to their having been 
planned and built under the superintendence of a highly 
educated but by no means practically experienced body 
of men. Even when the 'building itself was free from 
objection, the site frequently proved imhealthy or incon- 
venient in consequence of its having been selected by the 
military authorities without reference to local or medical 
experience. 

Among the many important results of the application Ne^ect of 
of sanitary science to the circumstances of domestic life, caations. 
those which demonstrate the influence exercised over the 



» The annual local expenditure of a line regiment may be 
moderately estimated at £10,000 a year. 

DD 
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physical condition of man by the nature of his dweUing- 
place are, perhaps, the most prominent and useful. 
Many calamities and sufferings, which in our ignorance 
we have too long been willing to accept as the visitations 
of Providence, we are now by improved knowledge enabled 
to trace to our own folly or imprudence and to a dis- 
regard of the most ordinary rules of health ; and those 
who have devoted themselves to the investigation of this 
subject, have so clearly established the connexion between 
cause and effect, that they can, under ordinary circum- 
;stances, estimate with tolerable accuracy the average rate 
of mortality in a given number of men, from a mere 
description of the dwellings they have been accuatomed 
to occupy. 

Sanitary Sanitary science, the object of which is to prevent 

disease, need not, like medical science, which purports to 
cure it, be made a special study and profession by a 
distinct class of men. Based upon the common law of 
nature, our daily experience and observation suffices to 
teach us its broad principles ; and as every man knows 
that to eat tainted meat or to drink tainted water will 
produce certain injurious results, so he should know that 
to breathe tainted air, as he must do if he live in ill- 
ventilated, ill-drained, or overcrowded dwellings will 
necessarily detract from health 'and strength, and in pro- 
portion as these influences are weaker or stronger affect 
the chances of lifa Yet many a military officer, who 
would indignantly reject meat or bread of an inferior 
quality if offered to his men, will without remonstrance 
allow them to live in an atmosphere more poisonous than 
the worst food that could be eaten, and simply fi*om 
being unaccustomed to estimate the inevitable effects of 
the evil, neglect the most ordinary precautions for over- 
coming the obvious dangers and inconveniences which 
continue to beset our soldiei-s in many of their barracks. 
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It is considered that the minimum space which should Importanoe of 
be allotted to each soldier in barracks is 600 cubic feet,* ^tS^,"* 
a smaller space being insufficient to furnish the quantity 
of pure air necessary to health ; hitherto our regulations 
have allowed to each soldier in his barrack only 450 
cubic feet, and even this minimum has not in a majority 
of cases been attained. In some barracks, indeed, the 
space per man does not exceed 220 cubic feet ; and from 
the construction of the buildings, even this small allow- 
ance of breathing room is deteriorated in consequence 
of free ventilation being too commonly sacrificed to other 
considerations. The importance to health of a free 
passage of external air is perhaps little appreciated by 
the class of men from which our soldiers are principally 
taken, since even in agricultural districts where economy 
of space is not so great an object as in cities, we find the 
working man and his family too much disposed to huddle 
into small rooms, and to exclude fresh air as an enemy 
to comfort.t Military officers would perform an act of 
humanity and kindness in endeavouring to demonstrate 
the inevitably mischievous effects of this error, and in 
inducing the soldiers themselv^es to coimteract, by atten- 
tion to the ordinary rules of health, the defective con- 
struction of their dwelling places. 



* See the Report of the Commissioners on the sanitary 
condition of the army. 

•]• The labors of sanitary reformers need not be confined to 
cities ; even among the better class of farmhonses there is 
frequently displayed an astonishing defiance of the common 
principles of health. Small windows, too often hermetically 
closed, low ceilings, neglected drainage, and a dunghiU with 
its teeming mass of decayed animal and vegetable matter 
in the closest proximity to the bouse, combine to produce an 
atmosphere in-doors which must go far to neutralize the natural 
advantages of a country life. 

D D 2 
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Day rooms and Tlie absence of day rooms (to obviate the necessity 
for married of the men breathing throughout the day the vitiated 
soldiers. atmosphere of their dormitories) and the want of suitable 

accommodation for married soldiers has long been seriously 
remonstrated against by miUtary officers who recognize 
in the domestic comforts and decencies of life one of the 
most powerful means of raising the moral standard of 
the army. The attention of the Government has of late 
been directed to this subject, and as a strong disposition 
exists on the part of the people to improve the soldiers 
condition, it may be anticipated that these serious defects 
will before long be remedied.* 
Means of The means of healthy recreation are also wanting in 

heaithfiil most of our barracks. Gymnastic exercises, which in 

foreign armies form part of every young soldier s educa- 
tion, are entirely neglected with us, and although our 
military authorities cannot be insensible to the inevitable 
effects of an idle life in quarters upon the character of a 
body of men, few practical measures have hitherto been 
adopted by the Government for providing employment 
combined with recreation for our soldiers when off duty. 
Many regimental officers have out of their private means 
endeavoured to supply this want, but a matter of such 
vital importance to the efficiency of an army should not 
be left to the chances of individual generosity or energy. 
If every barrack were, as a matter of course, provided 
with a racquet or five's court, and those that might 
admit of it, with a cricket ground, the canteen and 
public-house would soon lose their attraction, and more 

♦ It is stated in the Heport on the sanitary condition of the 
army, that out of 251 barracks in the United Kingdom only 20 
contain separate accommodation for married soldiers, and even 
in these exceptional instances the space afforded for an entire 
family is not more than is requisite for the suitable accommo- 
dation of a single individuaL 
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•would be done by these means to diminish crime than by 
all the punishments that could be devised. 

In regard to intellectual recreations great progress has Reading rooms 
been made of late yeai'S, and the institution of barrack 
libraries and reading rooms cannot fail to exercise a 
beneficial effect. 

All military buildings are under the charge of barrack Barrack 
masters, who are required to allot quai-ters to officers "*****"• 
and men according to their ranks and numbers^ and to 
hold periodical inspections with the view of ascertaining 
and assessing the value of damages done by the troops, 
and to bring all requisite repairs under the notice of 
the engineer department. They also receive into their 
charge, from the principal government stores, all articles 
of barrack furniture, implements, and utensils which are 
issued in fixed propoi^tions to tlie troops in occupation of 
barracks. 

All barrack furniture, &c. is obtained by contracts Barrack 
entered into by the War Department, and is maintained 
in repair at the cost of the public. The system adopted in 
this respect in most foreign armies where barrack furniture 
is not exclusively manufactured for the Government, but 
supplied on hire by contractors at a certain rate for 
each set of articles in actual use, is attended with con- 
siderable advantage to the public, and might probably 
be found worthy of imitation in this country. The 
accumulation of a large quantity of Government stores 
involving considerable expense for their use, custody, 
and storage is avoided by these means, whilst the super- 
intendence exercised by the Intendance ensures the 
service being conducted with regularity and economy.* 

* The annual charge in the French army for the hire of 
barrack furniture, including bed linen, paillasse straw, washing, 
&c., is about 15 francs per man per annum ; with us this 
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Soggeftions for The principle of requiring our colonies to contribute 
imdCTcontract. ^ *'^*® maintenance of the military force quartered for 
their protection is now to some extent acted upon, and 
there would be no hardship in making each colony pro- 
vide, in addition to barrack accommodation, the regulated 
allowance of barrack furniture, while in the United 
Kingdom contractors would be foimd willing and able to 
undertake the supply. This would, in the course of a few 
years, effect a considerable saving, even were the existing 
supplies of Government barrack stores gratuitously 
handed over to the different colonies or contractors upon 
the condition of their maintaining them in proper repair 
at a rate to be agreed upon, and renewing them at their 
own cost when rendered unserviceable. 
Sncampmentf. Attention to sanitary rules is quite as indispensable 
in the arrangement of a camp as in barracks. It is 
probably more so, since the men are more exposed to 
external influences in the field than in garrison. Strate- 
gical considerations must, of course, in a great measure 
decide the selection of ground for an encampment, but 
there are other points which cannot with impunity be 
overlooked, and the practice hitherto prevalent in our 
army, of allowing a staff officer to select the site of a 
camp, without the concurrence of medical or administrar 
tive officers cannot be too strongly condemned.* A 



service amounted on an average of the last three years to about 
255. per man. In the Sardinian and Belgian armies, where the 
French system prevails, the charge varies from 14 to 18 francs 
per annum. 

* Among the recommendations of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the Sanitary State of the Army, is the appoint- 
ment of an officer, subordinate to the medical department but 
attached to the quarter-master general, to advise upon all 
questions connected with the sanitary arrangements of camps. 
The necessity of military officers consulting with medical 
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quarter-master general may be thoroughly acquainted 
with his professional duties, and in choosing a position 
may be fully able to estimate the various advantages of 
the ground as regards military arrangements and opera- 
tions, but he may be at the same time thoroughly ignorant 
of sanitary science, and he would probably be apt also to 
overlook the importance of administrative considera- 
tions, such as facilities attending supply duties. In the 
French army the intendant* and the medical officer 
are invariably consulted in matters whidi bear ever so*' 
remotely upon their respective services^ and it is to be 
hoped that a truer recognition of the principles of the 
miUtaiy art, which every day's experience tends to 
foster, will lead to a similar system being adopted in 
our service. 

Passing by the strategical considerations, which should OpmioM of 
influence the selection of the site for a camp, there are 
certain obvious conditions of a non-military character 
which should not, imless for the most urgent reasons, be 
overlooked. A recent Report, made by Baron Larrey, 
on the sanitary arrangements of the camp at Chalons^ so* 
perfectly comprises all the most important points to be 
considered, with reference to the health. and the comfort 
of troops in the field, that a few condensed extracts from 
that document will prove far more interesting and in- 
structive than any original remarks that could be 



officers on subjects that bear upon the health of armies, is alsO' 
strongly urged. 

* So thoroughly are the principles of administration iden- 
tified with military operations in the French army, that the 
intendant-en-chef is as a rule elected a member of every 
council of war. Many examples could be cited of the mis- 
chievous results arising from the want of concerted action 
between our generals and their commissariat, owing to the 
latter being kept in ignorance of military projects. 
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offered ; and the following observations may accordingly 
be taken to embody the opinions of that distinguished 
authority. 

A camp, especially if permanent, should be selected so 
as to be accessible to the troops by easy marches; it 
should occupy a spacious plain, in a province exempt 
from both epidemical and endemical diseases; the soil 
should be dry, but not too hard, so that it may quickly 
imbibe the rain ; because it then becomes fit for military 
operations a few hours after the most violent shower. 
This prompt absorption, moreover, preserves the troops 
from the banefal influence of dampness without exposing 
them to the inconveniences of want of water, since in 
such a soil wells may be easily dug and water found at 
an inconsiderable depth, as is the case at Chalons. A 
good camp should not be intersected by streams or 
ditches, nor enclosed by large foresta The tents should 
not be too closely packed, in order to insure good venti- 
lation throughout, diminish the probability of epidemics, 
and facilitate' the concentration of an infection within a 
limited space. 

"When a river is too near a camp, and its banks are 
somewhat marshy, the breaking out of intermittent 
fevers should be prevented by deepening the bed of 
the river, cleansing it as much as possible of all putre- 
fying vegetable and animal substances, raising the banks 
and giving them at the same time a greater inclination, 
making channels for carrying off the water, and estab- 
blishing tents and barracks at a sufficient distance, and 
as much as possible on rising ground. 

When the supply of water to a camp is derived from 
a river the latter ought to be divided into three sections, 
the first and upper one to be exclusively used for drink " 
by the men, the second to be reserved for the horses, and 
the third and lowermost for washing the linen of the 
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troopa These demarcations should be strictly guarded 
by sentinels stationed at the proper places. To drive off 
dampness, bivouac-fires ought to be lighted in the even- 
ing ; each tent, moreover, should be surrounded with a 
gutter communicating with a main ditch to carry off 
rain-water ; the space occupied by certain corps should 
also be sanded over, to facilitate the absorption of humi- 
dity by the soil. In pitching tents care should be taken 
to maintain between them a distance of at least two 
metres ; those of the general officers should be situated 
in the healthiest quarter. Tents made of white stuff are 
prejudicial to the eyesight in summer, and should be 
therefore discarded. A tent being liable to infection like 
a room, it ought not to be hermetically closed, as is the 
custom with soldiers, but, on the contrary, well aired ; 
and the ground ought not only to be scraped and swept, 
but should also be well rammed. The men ought not to 
sleep in the tents with their heads near the centre and 
their feet towards the circumference, but in the contrary 
position, else they breathe a vitiated instead of a pure 
air. 

A tent, generally calculated for 16 men, ought never 
to contain more than 12 or 13 infantry, and 8 or 10 
cavalry. Of the different kinds of tents the conical 
Turkish tent is the best ; for ambulances the marquee is 
preferable. The tente-d'abH, which is made by joining 
two camp-sacks together by meaus of a wooden pole, and 
keeping them stretched by small stakes stuck into the 
ground, is a most precious invention. Four men can find 
shelter under it, and the weight it adds to their kit is 
trifling, but it can only be used in provisional encamp- 
ments. The tents of the cavalry ought to be freed fi-om 
the encumbrance of saddles and accoutrements, which 
vitiate the air, and should be placed under small sheds in 
front of the tents, or, better still, in the stable barracks. 
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The men should be encouraged to cultivate little patches 
of ground around their tents as gardens, it is both an 
amusement and a means of purifying the air, only they 
must not be allowed to manure the soiL As regards 
sleeping, each soldier should fill a camp<-sack with straw 
and lie down on it as on a mattress, with his blanket to 
cover him, or^ better still, he should get into the sack filled 
with straw — a mudi better plan than allowing the men 
to sleep together in couples on two sacks spread out on 
the straw, and with the same blanket to cover them. The 
ground on which the men sleep ought to be swept daily 
and sanded over, for it easily gets infected, in which case 
it becomes necessary to shift the tentSy a measure which 
is often sufficient to stop an epidemic at its outbreak. 
A reserve of planks and trestles ought to be kept in store 
for extempore bedsteads when the ground has become too 
damp; or waterproof canvas may be spread over to 
protect the straw firom humidity. In autumn a single 
blanket is not suffident, each man should be provided 
with two. 
Bftmck The expenditure incurred on account of the erection 

expenditure. ^^^ maintainance of barrack buildings at home and 
abroad, forms a very large item in our army estimatea 
During the last five years the following are the sums 
voted for this service : — 



1864-6 


ie496,765 


1855-6 


846,719 


1866-7 


1,269,444 


1857-8 


622,716 


1868-9 


665,329 




je3,799,962 



This amount includes the cost and repairs of hospitals as 
well as the purchase of land and erection of buildings in 
the permament encampments, but the proportion devote 
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to the actual accommodation of soldiers is only about 
one-fourth of the total expenditure, the remaining three- 
fourths being absorbed by the cost of officers' quarters 
and the various offices and premises attached to military 
barracks.* Taking the average barrack expenditiu'ef 
and strength of the army (excluding the proportion in 
India) during the last three years, the annual cost of 
quarters per man would appear to amount to 4sl. 17^. 6d., 
but the expenditure immediately chargeable to the sol- 
diers' lodging would probably be found on investigation 
not to exceed 20a. annually per man. The charge for 
barrack and hospital furniture, straw, and washing and 
repairing bedding amounts on an average for the same 
period to 32. 15a. per man, and the united items of bar- 
rack buildings and furniture amount to nearly seven per 
cent, on the total army expenditure. 

* This disproportion is curiously illustrated by an item in 
the army estimate for 1858-59, in which we find the cost of 
barrack accommodation for 500 men at Dover estimated at 
£29yl6Sy or about £60 per man, while the erection of quarters 
for 44 officers at the same place is estinuited at ^€40,600, or 
^£925 for each. 

f Exclusive of the charges for fortifications and civil 
buildings, (such as magazines, military factories, store houses, 
&c.) which amounted during the last three years to nearly a 
million and a half, viz., for fortifications j^942,45d, and fop 
civil buildings ^£491,853. 
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Appendix A. (Page 42.) 

State of the Commissabiat Establishment, with the British 
Auxiliary Force during the Seven Years' War, and Plan 
submitted hj Commissarj-General Hatton for an increased 
Establishment, 

{Extract from Treasury Minutes, April 1761.) 
" State of the Present CoMMissAmAT.** 

Employment 



(( 


1. Colonel Pierson 


- Supervisor and 


At Prince Ferdi- 






Director of 


nand's head- 






Commissaries. 


quarters. 


2. 


Mr. Hatton - 


- Commissary-General. Ditto. 


3. 


Mr. Blackeney 


- Commissary-General. With General 








Wangenheim. 


4. 


Mr. F. Halsey 


- Commissary 


At Munster with 
the Hereditary 
Prince. 


5. 


Sir James Cockburn Commissary 


With the British 








Cavalry at Pyr- 








mont 


6. 


Mr. Thomas Halsey Commissary of Ac- 


Hamelen. 






counts. 




7. 


Mr. Hatton - 


Ditto - 


Paderburn. 


8. 


Mr. Fuhr 


- Commissary of 
Forage. 




9. 


Lieutenant Gun 


- Assistant Commis- 


In the Schaum- 






sary. 


burg country. 



President Masson is named by the Duke to assist the whole 
without appointments. In all, 9 Commissaries. 
N.B. Mr. Fuhr acts without a commission." 
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*'Plan of the CoHMissABiAT Es Mr. Hatton thinks H.S.H. the 
Duke wants it." 

" 1 Colonel Pierson - - To be free of all militaiy em- 

ployment^ to direct the com- 
missaries and attend solely to 
the supplies of the army. 

1 Commissary-General -^ 

1 Commissary of Accounts >To be always at headquarters. 

1 Cashier - - -J 

rTo attend the corps commanded 
1 Commissary - -I by the Hereditary Prince, Mr. 

1 Commissary of Accounts< ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ 

Uasnier - - - l^ ^^^^ ^^ supplies and accounts. 

1 Cashier - - . J Sir *Tames Cockburn now is. 
1 Commissary - "^ r« « « 

1 Commissary of Accountey^V'^u*" '^^*'^ ''^®" 
.1 Cashier - - J Mr. Blackeney now is. 

1 Commissary - -n 

1 Commissary of Accotmtsl'^^" »**«°* ®«'«"^ Lukener's 

1 Cashier - - J <^«'I«- 

1 Commissary - • - To attend the transport of the 

guns. 

1 Commissary - - - On the Weser. 

2 Commissaries - - To attend the deliveries of con- 

tractors, and to inspect nia- 



20 



gazines." 



Appendix B. (Page 64.) 

Extracts from Statements submitted by Sir C. Treveltan 
to the Select Committee on Army and Ordnance Expen- 
diture. — ^Report, 1 Aug. 1850. 

Page 491. 

" As soon as any demand arises fur the service of the troops 

in the field, or on the occurrence of serious disturbance, the 

experienced officers of the commissariat must be had recourse 

to, as was the case in 1848 in Ireland, and in the camp formed 
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af Liverpool und Manchester, in the expectation of Chartist 
disturbances ; and it is extremely desirable that the same 
agents should be employed, and, as far as possible, the same 
system followed during peace as during war. At such a time 
everybody should know his place and the part he has to per- 
fbrm> and the commissariat officer should have everything 
in readiness both as regards his arrangements with his con- 
tractors, and his. knowledge of the further resources of the 
country upon which it may be necessary for him to draw. A 
sudden change of men and system at such a time can only be 
productive of confusion and waste, besides increasing the risk 
of military reverses." 

Pages 1043-4. 

** In order to meet the serious emergencies of war, and to keep 
in check the heavy expenditure arising from them, the Trea- 
sury should have at its disposal able and trustworthy men of 
business for all the more important posts, and it is therefore 
indispensably necessary that we should have full previous 
experience of our agents, in order that we may know how far 
each can be trusted, what officers are possessed of the sagacity, 
prudence, and moral courage which qualify for the higher and 
more responsible charges, and who are possessed of the activity 
and executive ability which fit them for the practical duties 
connected with the supply of the troops in the field. This most 
important object is at present fully attained, for the senior 
officers of the department have been tried and proved under 
so many difierent circumstances of peace and war, in many 
different parts of the world, that no doubt remains as to the 
manner in which they would acquit themselves in any situa- 
tion in which they might be placed ; and the same remark 
applies to some of the younger officers who have had more 
than usual opportunities of showing the qualifications they 



** The consequence of bringing together a large number of un- 
trained persons unacquainted with the regulations and practice 
of the service, unknown to their superior officers, and unac- 
customed to act together, was seen in the waste and profusion 
which characterized the commencement of the Peninsular war i 
it was also seen on a smaller scale in the Canada insurrectiona 
and the Caffre war, when it became necessary to employ a large 
number of inexperienced persons in subordinate, although ia 
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manj cases, important situations * The habit 

which the trained officers of the department hare of dealing 
with the public money in a variety of ways, as if it were any- 
other commodity with which they have to do in the course of 
their business, is only acquired by degrees. 

'^ It must also be remembered that when officers have to be 
taken on a sudden from other professions, the persons who offer 
themselves are generally the least worthy and able members of 
those professions. Those who have been successful remain in 
their own business, while only those who have been unsucessful 
from any cause seek a new profession, 

** The least efficient of all the departments of the Indian 
Government is the Commissariat, which is mainly owing to 
the Indian commissariat officers being taken from the army 
without any previous experience. The business of the com- 
missariat is one which requires for its successful performance 
the experience of a life, and the devotion of the faculties more 
than most other professions. It is concerned with important 
and various objects ; it brings the officers of the department 
into close connexion with many different kinds of persons 
both in and out of the public service (the firm deference due 
to the commanding officer in laying before him representations 
relating to unauthorized expenditure, and the caution required 
in dealing with sharp men of business of all sorts, who are 
striving to forward their own interests at the expense of the 
public, are instances in point) ; it is the subject of a detailed 
system of regulations extending to those of several other 
departments of the public service ; and the difficulty, trusty 
and responsibility, especially in time of expected or actual 
war, are such as to call for the exercise of the highest mental 
and moral qualities." 

Page 1167. 
" The reasons for keeping a branch of the department in a 
state of efficiency in the United Kingdom are not, however, 
confined to the exigencies of the home service. The great 
reserve of the British army for service in every part of the 
world is in this country ; and it is as necessary that a propor- 
tion of trained experienced commissariat officers should be in 
readiness to accompany any expedition which may at any- 
time be sent to any quarter, or to reinforce the department in 
any of the colonies in which rebellion or invasion is appre- 
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bonded, as that tliero should be experienced medical officers, 
or officers of artillery, engineers, or of the civil branch of the 
ordinance in reserve. An army is quite as helpless without a 
properly organized commissariat (that is, without a certainty 
of being regularly provided with food, forage, transport, and 
money,) as without ammunition. 

" Commissariat officers able to supply troops in movement in 
the face of an enemy, familiar with all the intricacies of the 
military and ordnance regulations, accustomed to act with 
military officers of various grades, and habituated to the con- 
sideration that the economy of the public money is to be en- 
forced by every means consistent with the due execution of 
the public service, require many years'for their formation. 

" It is at the commencement of a foreign war or domestic 
insurrection that the greatest liability exists to profuse expen- 
diture^ and consequently the greatest necessity for being pre- 
pared tcith the measures of precaution which experience has 
proved to be the best. It is hardly too much to say that millions 
might have been saved if there had been a sufficient number of 
well-trained commissariat officers, of proved integrity and 
ability y at the beginning of the Peninsular pfary leaving only 
the subordinate situations to bellied by new appointments. It 
would also have been a great advantage if, at the breaking out 
of the Canadian insurrection and the Kaffir war, there had 
been a small branch of the department at home from which 
four or five experienced commissariat officers might have been 
detached : in fact, the experience of the last forty years haa 
demonstrated that upon the occasion of any great and unfore- 
seen movement of a military force, the extraordinary expen- 
diture for the military service is considerably increased, tho 
proceedings of the commissariat impeded, and much confusion 
and loss caused, by the want of a sufficient number of expe- 
rienced officers to meet the urgent and important services 
required. The advantage of having such a reserve was expe- 
rienced in 1826, when an expedition was suddenly sent from 
this country to Lisbon. On that occasion assistance was ob- 
tained from the commissariat establishment serving in Ireland, 
and from the half-pay list (which had not then been exhausted 
of efficient officers),and the consequence was, that during this 
service the business of the commissariat was carried on in a 
very regular and satisfactory manner ; a large expenditure 
was materially economised, and an improved system of account 

E E 
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was suocessfblly introduoed» which became the foundation of 
the simple and concise system established in 1843 througboat 
the department," 



Appendix C. (Page 125.) 

Composition op Foreign Legions. 
"The German Legion was composed of the following 



nations : — • 

2,544 Prussians. 
1,048 Bavarians. 
816 Hanoverians. 
548 Badeners. 
488 Holsteiners. 
464 Hessians. 
412 Belgians. 
356 Saxons. 
324 Hamburgers. 
284 Mecklenburgers. 
264 Luxemburgers. 
180 Brunswickers. 
136 Wurtembergers. 
126 Natives of Gotha and Saxo Weimar. 

92 Dutchmen, 

56 Nassau. 
472 Austrians and Swiss. 
700 Germans raised in America. 

Total - 9,312 

" The Italian Legion raised in Sardinia consisted of: 

837 Natives of Lombardy. 





1,719 


99 


Piedmont. 




218 


» 


Parma. 




114 


» 


Modena. 




85 


M 


Tuscany. 




59 


» 


Kome. 




25 


9> 


Naples. 




27 


»9 


Hungary. 


Total . 


. 3,129 
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Appendix D. (Page 362.) 

Scheme of Dietary for Soldiers proposed by Colonel Sir 

A. M. TuLLOCH, KO.B. 

Breakfast. 



Bread 
Coffee 
Sugar 
Milk 

Bread 
Tea 
Sugar 
Milk 



Supper. 



Dinners. 

No.1. 
( Mutton 



Irish Stew < Potatoes 
I Onions 

fRice 
Rico Pudding < Milk 

t Sugar 



No. 2. 



Salt Beef or Pork - 

Pease Soup I ^^^^ 
^ \ Onions 

' Potatoes 
Greens 



Colcannon < 
Bread 



No. 3. 



Mutton, baked 
Potatoes 

Yorkshire | Flour 
Pudding f Suet 



No. 4. 



Beef, boiled - 

Soup, con- f Vegetables 

taining i Rice or Barley 
Potatoes 
Bread 



8 oz. 

i» 
1 „ 

1 gill. 
8oz, 

1 ,. 
1 gill. 



12 ox. 
16 „ 

2f „ 
2} gUl. 
1 1 drams. 



. 12 OS. 

ipint. 
oz. 
8 „ 
8 „ 

12 oz. 
16 „ 

6 ,, 
i.. 

12 oz. 

8 ,. 

2 „ 

16 „ 

65 „ 
E E 2 
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Beef, baked 
Potatoes 



Plum Pa(lclin}:»< 



No. 5. 



r Flour 
Raisins 
Suet 

. Su^'ar 



12 


oz. 


16 


»» 


2i 


ff 


1 


>» 


1 


>» 


1 


19 


12 


OZ. 


8 


99 


2 


» 


16 


« 


5h 


» 


12 


oz. 


8 


99 


8 


99 


5* 


»» 



No. 6. 
Mutton, boiled 
Soup con- J Vegetables 

taining 1 Rice or Barley - 
Potatoes - - - 

Bread 

No. 7. 
Beef, stewed 

Vegetables - - - 

Potatoes 
Bread - - - 

No. 8. 

iSoup made of the head, shanks, and feet. 
Roast Heart. 
Fried Liver, 
And Tripe. 

Note. — Since Dr. Christison's analysis of this diet has been 
communicated to me, I propose to substitute, on the first day, 
suet for rice pudding, composed of 3 oz. of flour, one of suet, 
and about one of sugar ; also to add, to the seventh day's 
dinner ^ lb. of potatoes and 2 oz. cheese, to be eaten with the 
extra bread charged on that day, which would bring the nutri- 
tive properties of the diet to about the same average as for the 
rest of the week, and add only a small fraction to the expense. 

(Signed) A. Tulloch, CJol. 

It is computed that the ordinary garrison ration, with a 
weekly outlay by the soldier of 1*. 2d., would suffice to carry 
out this scheme. 
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Appendix E. (Page 365.) 



Scale of Rations allowed 


in 


the Field 


during the late War. 




1 


1 


1 


GG 


1 


00 


*3 

1 


1 


>^ 






fe . 


English 


ozs. 


ozs. 
16 


OSS. 

2 


OZS. 

2 


ozs. 

1 


gills 

1 


ozs. 


ozs. 

i 


sills ffUls 


ozs. 


ozs. 


French 


m 


lOA 


H 


2H 


A 


A 




- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


Sardinian - 


26 


lOft 


4i 


2H 


A 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


Turkish 


88 


18 


3 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


t 


Riusian 


16 


16 


- 


— 


— 


— 




— 


2 


— 


8 


i 



In the French and Sardinian armies the allowance of salted 

meat is ahout one-fourth less than the fresh meat ration. 

' The Turkish rations quoted are not those issued bj the 

Government of the Porte, but those established by the British 

authorities for the Turkish contingent attached to our aimy 



Appendix F. (Page 374.) 

Refobt on Amalgamated Fokage. 

Pkogeedings of a Board of Officers assembled by Order oi 
the Commander-in-Chief on the 19th January 1856, for the 
Purpose of inquiring into the Desirability of issuing Forage, 
compressed upon a new Principle, to the Horses of the 
Cavalry and Artillery. 

President — Colonel Douglas, C.B., 11th Hussars. 
Mcmber<»— Colonel Barker, C.B., Royal Artillery j 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon Wilkinson. 

The Board, having assembled according to the order, pro- 
teeded to examine somfe oats and hay and bran compressed 
into one mass by a plan submitted by Assistant Commissary- 
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General Juljan ; each mass consists of one day's forage, with 
marks to indicate how it should bo divided into three feeds. 
The weight of each ration is 22 lbs., in the following proper- 
tionsi viz., 12 parts of hay, 10 of oats, and 2 of bran, which is 
equal to the present cavalry ration at home and abroad. 

The board are of opinion that the forage, as submitted to 
them, has many advantages over that at present issued to the 
service in consequence of the great facility with which it can 
be carried both by sea and land, occupying as it docs, one* 
third the space required for the same forage as now compressed 
in this country for use in the Crimea, in consequence of which 
a very great saving would accrue to the Government notwith- 
standing any additional expense which might attend its pre- 
paration, and there would be a considerable saving in the 
forage itself, as little ot no waste would take place in elthcf 
the subdivision or feeding. 

It is proposed to send this compressed forage abroad in light 
canvas bags capable of containing the allowance for four 
days, and which may be made available as nose-bags to hold 
the increased bulk, rendered necessary by this new mode of 
feeding. 

The above canvas bags, however, are not to supersede the 
present nose-bags, which must still bo retained for the ration 
of barley or oats when issued as heretofore. 

The board are also of opinion that, as far as they can judge, 
the nutritious qualities of the forage are not at all impaired 
by the mode of preparation, and that the proportions of hay 
corn, and bran in each ration arc good, they therefore recom- 
mend that it may be immediately tried by both the cavalry 
and artillery, with a view to testing its qualities as an article 
of food, as well as to determine the best mode of carrying and 
distributing the weight on the horse's back, and should the 
reports be considered satisfactory the board suggest its imme- 
diate adoption in the service. 

(Signed) S. DoUGLAS, Lt.-Col. 11th Hussars. 
(Signed) G. R. BAKKEti, Lt.-Col. R. A. and Col. 
(Signed) J. WiLKlKSON, P. V. Surgeon. 
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Appendix G. (Page 404.) 
Clothing System in the Sardinian Army. 

Tho Sardinian soldier is credited on joining with the sum 
of 80 francs, out of which he is required to purchase his regu- 
lated kit, the cost of which is about 76 francs, including his 
uniform tunic and trowsers and his shako, the balance goes 
into the regimental clothing fund, which is further maintained 
by a daily stoppage of from 14 to 22 centimes a day (according 
to the arm in which he serves), this sum, amounting thus to 
1/. 2s. lOd. per annum, suffices to keep the soldier, if com- 
monly careful, complete in clothing and necessaries during tho 
entire term of his service (4 years), and sometimes a small 
balance even remains to the man's credit. Tho entire cost of 
the Sardinian infantry soldier's clothing and necessaries for his 
full period of service does not accordingly exceed 8/. 3*. 3d. 

The Belgian system is very similar to the Sardinian, both 
differing from tho French in respect to the uniform not being 
provided and renewed by the Government but from the 
regimental clothing fund. 



Appendix H. (Page 155.) 

Under thk Royal Warrant of 1st October 1858, the Medical 
Department of the Army is constituted as follows :~ 



Gnido. 



Hclativo Rank. 



Pay. 



Hair- 
Pay.t 



I.* Inspector - Oene- 
rat qf Hospital: 



2. Deputy Inspec- 
tor- General qf 
Hospitals, 



«. Stf^f or Jteai- 
mental Surgeon. 
After 20 yearn' 
Scrtioe to be 
styled Surgeon- 
Major. 

4. 8U^ or Jtegi- 
mental Assist- 
dtU-Surgeon. 



Brigadier- General 
After 6 years' FuU- 

Pay bervioe in 

that rank - 
As Major-Oeneral- 

Lieutenant-Colonel 
After 6 years' Ser- 
vice in that rank- 
As Cb2<m«l - 

Major - • . 



Lieut^-Oolonel 
but Junior of 
that rank • 

Lieutenant • 
After 6 years* Full- 
Pay Servioo 
As Captain • 



As,d. 
After SO years' Sorvloo* 2 6 



„ to 

» 20 

» 80 

H 25 

„ 20 

„ 13 

„ 10 

» IS 

» 10 

» 10 

» s 

Under 6 



2 6 

2 

114 

1 10 
18 

18 
OU 

1 ft 
12 
13 

Oil 8 

10 



117 



118 6 

110 

16 6 

12 6 

1 1 

13 6 

Oil 

18 6 

16 6 

10 

8 

6 



* Pull Pay Serrioe only. 

t In consequence of reduction, or physical or mental incapacity : after 25 yearn 
Full Pay Serricc ofllcen are entitled to retire upon iie?on-tonths or the daily rato of 
pay in which they are in receipt, provided they shall have served three years in thd 
limk ftrom which they retire, or ten years in aU in the ookmies or five in the fleldt 
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A successful examination after five years* Full Pay Service, 
of whicli two must be passed in a regiment, is required to bo 
passed to entitle an Assistant-Surgeon to promotion to a 
Surgeoncy ; a Surgeon must have served ten j-ears in the 
army, and at least two years as Hcgi mental Surgeon, and a 
Deputy-Inspector five years at homo or three abroad, before 
being eligible for promotion. It is, however, in the power of 
the Secretary of State to dispense with these conditions in 
cases of emergency. 

Promotion above the rank of Surgeon is to be made by 
selection. Good Service Pensions will be awarded to a certain 
number of medical oflBlcers, and six will be named Honorary 
Physicians, and six Honorary Surgeons to the Queen. 



Appendix I. (Page 154.) 



Royal Warrant establishing the Constitution and future 
Organization of the Conmiissariat Department. 

1. The duties of the Commissariat shall be superintended 
and directed by an officer of that department, with the desig- 
nation of Commissary-General-in-Chief, acting under orders 
from Our Secretary of State for War. 

2. The ranks of Commissariat officers in Our Army shall 
be as follows, viz. : — 

Commissary-General ; 

Deputy Commissary-General ; 

Assistant Commissary-General ; 

Deputy Assistant Commissary-General, including a pro- 
bationary class of Acting Peputy Assistant Commis- 
saries-General. 

3. To be eligible for promotion, an officer must have served 
on full pay during the following periods, dating from his first 
entrance into the probationary class : — 

A Commissary-General thirteen years, and at least three 
years thereof as Deputy Commissary- General. 

A Deputy Commissary-General ten years, and at least 
two years thereof as Assistant Commissary-General. 

An Assistant Commissaiy-General, five years« 
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4. All first appoiutments to the Commissariat shall be made 
from the subalterns of Oar army, provided a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified volunteers, duly recommended by their com- 
manding officers, can be procured. Volunteers shall be of not 
less than two years' service as commissioned officers, and 
under twenty-five years of age ; they shall bo subjected to an 
examination, and, if found competent, shall be placed on a 
list according to their merits, and in their order thereon shall 
be employed by the Commissary Greneral-in-Chief, under the 
authority of Our Secretary of State for War, as their ser- 
vices may be required. These volunteers shall be subjected 
to a probation of six months, with the rank of Acting Deputy 
Assistant Commissary- General ; at the termination of which 
period, if found competent, and still willing to serve in the 
Commissariat, they shall be required to resign their military 
commissions, and shall be furnished instead with commissions 
as Deputy Assistant Commissaries-General. 

5. The establishment of the Commissariat shall be fixed, from 
time to time, on the same principle as that of Our army ; and 
in order to furnish a reasonable preparation for war, it shall 
be maintained to such an extent as to provide suitable em- 
ployment in peace for officers, not only in the colonies, but 
also at the several camps and large military stations at home, 
according to the ordinary requirements of the service. 

6. In selecting officers for promotion, provision shall be 
made for the advancement of those who have shown special 
aptitude for their duties, or have distinguished themselves by 
zeal and ability in the performance of them ; but such selec- 
tion shall be mainly guided by length of efficient service. 
The promotions in the Commissariat shall take place, as in 
other branches of the public service, as vacancies occur. 

7. On reduction of the establishment, the junior officers of 
the respective ranks shall be the first reduced ; and on resto- 
ration to full pay, the reduced officers who are senior in their 
rank shall be the first restored, except in cases in which a 
strict adherence to such rule would be manifestly detrimental 
to the public service. 

8. In order to obviate the necessity for an undue augmen- 
ttition of the establishment in time of war, and the consequent 
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inconvenienco ai*Uiiig from a largo reduction on the termioation 
of hostilities, the commissariat shall be allowed to avail itself 
of the temporary assistance that may be afibrded bj officers 
drawn from Our regular army, or from the half paj of Oar 
army, to be selected under regulations which shall be framed 
for the purpose bj Our Secretary of State for War and Oar 
Commander-in-Chiefy to act in the capacities of assistant and 
deputy assistant commissaries^gcneral. The officers of Our 
army thus placed on the commissariat staff shall be considered 
supernumerary in their regiments, retaining their proper places 
in their reapcctire corps, and participating in regimental pro- 
motion as opportunities offer, but they shall be employed ex- 
clusiyely in the duties of the commissariat, and shall not be at 
liberty to withdraw themselves from those duties so long as 
their services may be required, except in cases of promotion 
to the rank of field officer in their regiments. 

9. The relative rank of the commissariat officers of Our army 
shall be as follows, viz. : — 

Commissary-general, as major-general ; 

Deputy commissary-general of five years' standing, as 

colonel ; 
Deputy commissary-general under five years' standing, as 

lieutenant-colonel $ 
Assistant commissary-general, as major ; 
Deputy assistant commissary -general, as captain ; 
Acting deputy assistant commissary-general, as lieutenant 
in the army ; 
and their quarters and military allowances, including pensions 
for wounds, and allowances to their widows and families, shall 
be regulated accordingly. 

10. The commissariat shall be allowed to draw subordinates, 
such as clerks, storekeepers, issuers, batchers, bakers, &c., from 
the soldiers of Our army, to be maintained permanently on the 
commissariat establishment, to the necessary extent. These 
subordinates, when they shall have been detached for a suffi- 
cient time on probation, shall be wholly withdrawn from their 
regiments ; but their names shall be retained on the rolls as 
supernumeraries, in order that they may be sent back to their 
regiments or depdts in case of misconduct or inefficietH)y» 
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The individuals thus cinplojed shall bo occupied excluslvelj 
in the public duties of the department, and shall bo appro- 
priately clothed, and placed under the charge and direction of 
the commissariat officers wherever they may be employed, who 
shall be answerable for the discipline and regular payment of 
the men, whose places in their regiments shall be filled up by 
recruits. 

11. The rates of pay of the different ranks of the depart- 
ment shall be regulated according to the following scale :-^ 

Scale of Full, Half, and Retired Pay. 



Eakk. 



Full-Pay. 



k 

8^ 



§1 



III 



I 
I 



I 



3^5 9 



"111 



Gommissary-Goncral - 

Deputy Commissary- 
Goneral. 

Assistant Comtnbsary- 
Qoneral. 

^Deputy Assistant Com- 
missary •Qenoi'al. 

Acting Deputy Assist. 
Commissary-General. 



£ s. d. 

3 

1 10 

15 

10 

»0 7 6 



£ 9. d. 

3 

110 

10 

12 6 



8. d. 

10 

6 

2 6 



£ «. d. 
1 10 

15 



10 
6 8 



£ «. d. 

2 

16 

16 

9 4 



30 Tears. 



66 Tears. 



* In case of Military Ofllcers. to be made up, on confirmation, to lOf . a day, from the 
date of entering on their probation. A Commissary-General, with an army in the 
field, to receive a special rate of pay, proportionate to the magnitude of cliarge. 

12. It shall be competent to Our Secretary of State for War 
to place commissariat officers on the retired list at the rates 
specified in the preceding scale, after a meritorious service of 
twenty years in the department as commissioned officers, 
including the period of service on probation, if, by reason of 
mental or bodily infirmity of a permanent nature, to be certified 
by a medical board, they shall be unfit for further duty ; and 
all officers shall be at liberty to retire after thirty years of such 
service. 

13. A roster shall be observed of home and foreign service, 
nbt to be departed from except in cases of necessity. With 
respect, however, to the west coast of Africa, officers are to 
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bo allowed to volunteer, receiving such special pecuniary 
advantages as may be fixed by Our Secretary of State for 
War. 

Given at Our Court at St. James's this 28th day of Octo- 
ber 1858, in the twenty-second year of Our reign. 

By Her Majesty's command, 

J. PEEL. 
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144 
170 
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carefully revised. Fcp. 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 

Bonme's Catechism of the Steam-Engine 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam-Navigntion, Bailways, and Agricul- 
ture: With Practical Instructions for the 
Manufacture and Management of Engines 
of every class. Fourth Edition, enlarged j 
" 89 Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. 6s. 



Bonme.-^A Treatise on the Steam- 

Engine, in its Application to Mines, Mills, 
Steam-Navigation, and Bailwajs. By the 
Artisan Club. Edited by JoHirBouBsrSjCE. 
New Edition ; with 83 Steel Plates and S4d 
Wood Engravings. 4to. price 27b. 

Bonnie.— A Treatiio on the Screw Prepenar: 
With various Suggestions of Improvement. 
By John Boxnuni, C.E. New Edition, tho- 
roughly revised and corrected. With 20 
large Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. 
price 388. 

Boyd. — A Mannal for Naval Cadets. 

Published with the sanction and approval 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty. By John M^sni. Boxd, Captain, 
B.N. With Compass-Signals in Colours, 
and 236 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Brande.— A Dictionary of Science, lite- 
rature, and Art : Comprising the HistoiTi 
Description, and Scientific Principles of 
every branch of Human Knowledge ; with 
the Derivation and Definition of ail the 
Terms in general use. Edited by W. T. 
Bbandb, F.B.S.I«. and E.; assisted by Db. 
J. CAUYnr. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected i with numerous Woodcuts. 8to. 60s. 

Professor Brando's Lectures on Organic 

Chemistry, as applied to Manufactures; 
including Dyeing, Bleaching, Calioo-Print- 
iue, Sucar-Manu£scture, t^ Preaerration 
of Wood, Tanning, &c. ; delivered before the 
Members of the Boyal Institution. Edited 
hj J. SooiTSBN, M.B. Fcp. 8to. with 
Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 

Brewer. —An Atlas of History and Geo- 
graphy, from the Commencement of the 
Christian Era to the Present Time : Com- 
prising a Series of Sixteen coloured Maps, 
arranged in Chronological Order, with Illus- 
trative Memoirs. By the Rev. J. S. Bssweb, 
M.A., Professor of English History and 
literature in King's College, liondou. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
Eoyai 8vo. 12s. 6d. half-bound. 

Brialmont.— The Life of the Dnke of 

Wellington. From the French of Ai^bxh 
BiiliLLUOKT, Captain on the StafiT of the 
Belgian Armv: With Emendations and 
Additions. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M. A^ 
Chaplain-General to the Forces and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. With Maps, Plans 
of Battles, and Portraits. Yols. I. and II. 
8vo. 30s. 

Brodie. — Psychological Inqniries, in a 

Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
Influence of the Physical Organisation oaj 
the Mental Faculties. By Sir Bsxjaion C 
BB0DZX,Bart. Third Edition. Fcp.8vo.6& 
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Bull. — The Maternal Management of 

Children in Health and BiBease. By 
T. Bull, M.D., Member of the Bojal 
College of Physicians ; formerly Fhysidan- 
Accouchenr to the Finsbury Midwifery 
Institution. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. 58. 

Dr. T. BuU'i Hintf to Mothen on the Xajiage- 
meut of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Boom : With 
an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion 
with those subjects, &c. ; and Hints upon 
Nursing. New Edition. Pep. 8to. 6s. 

Bnnsen. — Christianity and Mankind, 

their Beginnings and Prospects. By 
Baron O.O.J. Bttnabk, D.D., D.O.L., D.Ph. 
Being a New Edition, corrected, remodelled, 
and extended, of Hippolytus and Ais Age, 
7 vols. 8yo. £5. Ss. 

%* Thia Edition is composed of throe distinct works, 
which may be had separateb'* «!» follows :— 

1. Hippolytos and his Age; or, the Beginninas and 
Prospects of Christianity. 2 vols. 6\'o. price £] . 10?. 

2. Outline of the Philosophy of Universal Histoiy rp- 
plied to Langoage and Iteligion: Containing an iio- 
count of the Alphabetical Conferences. 2 volv. 8vo. 
price £1. ISs. 

8. Analecta Aote-Nlcseua. 3 toIs. 8vo. price £2. 2s. 

Bunsen. — Lyra Germanica. Translated 

from the C^erman by Cathebinb Wink- 

woRTn. lifih Edition of the FiBST Sbkibb, 

Hymns for the Sundays and chief Festiyals 

of the Christian Year. Second Ssbies, the 

Christian Life. Fcp. 8vo. price 53. each 

Series. 

*•* These selections of German Hymnn have been made 
from collections published in Germany by Baron BmrssK; 
and tana oompamon volumes to 

Theologia Germanica: Which letteth forth 
many fair lineaments of Diyine Tiuth, and 
saith veiy lofty and lovely things touching 
a Perfect Life. Translated by Susakita 
WnnrwoBTH. With a Prefece by the Rev. 
Chableb KivCtBURY ; and a Letter by Baron 
BnrsEir. Third Edition. Fcp.8T0.5s. 

Bunsen. — Egypt's Place in Universal 

History: An Historical Inyestigation, in 
Five Books. By Baron C. C. J. Bunbek, 
D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated from the 
German by C. H. Cottbell, Esq., M.A. 
With many Hlustrations. Yoii. I. 8to. 28s. ; 
Vol. IL 8to. 30b. 

Bishop Butler's General Atlas of Modem 

and Ancient Geography ; comprising Fifty- 
two full-coloured Maps ; with complete In- 
dices. Kew Edition, nearly all re-engrared, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. Edited by 
the Author's Son. Boyal 4to. 24s. half-bound. 

5 The Modem Atlas of 28 Aill-ooloared Maps. 
The Aiicient A£as^r24'f\m-coloured Maps. 
Royal 8vo. price 12s. 



Bishop Butler's Sketch of Modem and 

Ancient Qeographv. New Edition, tho- 
roughly revised, with such Alterations intro- 
duced as continuaUy progressive Discoveries 
and the latest Information have rendered 
necessary. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Burton.— First Footsteps in East Africa ; 

or, an Exploration of Harar. By Kichasd 
F. Bfhton, Captain, Bombay Army. With 
Maps and coloured Plates. 8vo. ISs. 

Burton. — Personal Narrative of a Pil- 
grimage to El Medinah and Meccah. By 
BiOHABB F. BvBTOK, Captain, Bombay 
Army. Second £<iUion,Tey\aedi with colouied 
Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
price 24s. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular Digest 

of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; 
with a Dictionary of Law Terms, Meizims, 
Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct 
Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, 
Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties; 
Post-Office Begulations ; and Prison Disci- 
pline. 17th Edition, comprising the Public 
Acts of theSession 1858. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

The Cabinet Oazetteer: A Popular Geogra- 
phical Dictionary of All the Coimtries of 
the World. By the Author of The Cabinet 
Lawyer, Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Calendars of State Papers, Domestic 

Series, published under the Direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction 
of H.M. Secretary of State for the Home 
Department : — 

The Beign of JAMES I. 1603-28, edited by 
Mrs. Geesn. Vols . I. to III. imperial 8vo. 
15s. each. 

The Beign of CHARLES L 1625-26, edited 
by John Bbucb^ V.P.S.A. Imperial 8to. 158. 

The Reigns of EDWARD VI., MARY, 
ELIZABETH, 1547-80, edited by R. Lemon, 
Esq. Imperial 8vo. 15s. 

Historical Notes relative to the Histoid 
of England, from the Accession of HENRY 
VIII. to the Death of ANNE (1509-1714), 
compiled by F. S. Thomas, Esq. 3 vols. 
imperial 8vo. 408. 

State Papers relating to Scotland, from the 
Reign of HENRY VIII. to the Accession of 
JAMES I. (1509-1603), and of the Corre- 
spondence relating to MARY QUEEN of 
SCOTS, during her CaptiTity in England, 
edited by M. J. Thobpb, Esq. 2 vols. imp. 
8vo. 30s. 
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Calvert. — The Wi£B'8 Manual ; or, 

Prajers, Thoagfais, and Songs on Several 
Oooaaions of a Matron's Life. By the Bey. 
W. CaIiTBBT, M.A. Ornamented from De- 
signs by the Author in the style of Queen 
ElixabeWt Fratfer-Book. Second Edition. 
Grown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Catlow.— Popular Conchology; or, the 

Shell Cabinet arranged aooording to the 
Modem System : With a detailed Acconnt 
of the Anunals, and a complete Descriptive 
List of the Families and Genera of Becent 
and Fossil Shells. By Aaifxs Gatlow. 
Second Edition, much miproved ; with 405 
Woodcut Illustrations. Post Bvo. price 14fl. 

Cecil. — The Stnd Farm; or, Hints on 

Breeding Horses for the Tur^ the Ghase, and 
the Boad. Addressed to Breeders of Baoe- 
Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, 
and especially to Tenant Fanners. By 
CsOiL. Fcp. 8to. with Frontispiece, 5s. 

Oedl'i StaUePraefcioe; or, Hlati m TnJaing 

for the Turf, the Ghase, and the Boad ; 
with Observations on Bacdng and Hunt- 
ing, Wasting, Baoe-Biding, and Hand!- 
capping: Addressed to Owners of Baeers, 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who 
are concerned in Bacing, Steeple-Ghasing, 
and Fox-Hunting. Fcp. 8vo. with Plate, 
price 5s. half-bound. 

Chapman. — History of Gustavns Adol- 

phus and of the Thirty Years* War up to the 
king's Death : With some Account of its 
Conclusion by the Peace of Westphalia, in 
1648. By B. Chapman. M.A., Vicar of 
Letherhead. Syo. with Plans, 12s. 6d. 

Chevreol On the Harmony and Contrast 

of Golonn, and their Applications to the 
Arts : Including Painting, Interior Decora- 
tion, Tapestries, Garpets, Mosaics, Coloured 
Olazing, Paper-Staining, Galico -Printing, 
Letterpress-Printing, Map-Golouring,Dre8e, 
Landscape and Flower-Gardening, &o. Ac. 
Translated by Ghablxb Mabtbl. Second 
Edition; with 4 Plates. Grown 8ro. 
price 10s. 6d. 

Conybeare and How8on.^The Life and 

Epistles of Saint Paul : Comprising a com- 
plete Biography of the Apostle, and a 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in 
Ghronological Order. By the Bev. W. J. 
GONYBBARS, M.A. ; and the Ber. J. S. 
HowsoK, M.A. Second JSdiiion, reyised and 
corrected; with sereral Maps and Wood- 
cuts, and 4 Plates. 2 toIb. square crown 
8to. 31b. 6d. cloth. 

*** The Original Edition, with more nameroua Illastn- 
tions, in 2 vols. Mo. prim 48e.— may also be had. 



Chronicles and Memorials of Greal 

Britain and Ireland during the Middle AgiM^ 
published by the authoiSky of H.M. Tres- 
suiy, under the direction of the Master of 
the Bolls BoyalSra 

Ospgraye's Chronicle of England, edited \j 
the Bey. F. G. HivaBSTOir, M.A. 89. 6d. 

Ghronicon Monasteiii de Abingdon, edited 
by Bey. J.Ststznbok Voi- I. 8s. 6d. 

liiyes of Edward the Confessor, edited ht \ 
the Bey. H. B. Luabd, M.A. 8e. 6d. 

Monumenta Frandsoaaa, ecUted by the Ber. I 
J. S. Bbewsb, M.A 89. 6d. 

Fasciculi Zizaniorom Magisiri Johannisl 
Wyclif cum Tritico. Edited by the Bey. W. 
W. Shiblbt, M.A 8s. 6d. 

Stewart's Bulk of the Groniclis of Scotland, 
edited by W. B. Tubhbuix Yol. I. Ss. 6d. 

J. Gapgraye liber de Dlustribos Henricis, 
edited by Bey. F. G. HnroBSTOir, M.A, 8a. €d. 

English Translation of Capg;raye*8 Sooi of 
the lUustrioiu ffenriety by the Bey. F. C. 
HnraBSTOir, M.A 10s. 6d. 

Historia de Monasterii 3. Aucnstini Cantua- 
rensis, edited by Bey. G. Habdwickx. 8s. 6d. 

Connolly.— History of the Boyal Sappers 

and Miners : Including the Seryices of the 
Corps in the Crimea and at the Siege of 
Sebastopol. By T. W. J. GoNKOLLir, Quar- 
termaster of t)ie Boyal Engineers. Second 
Edition, reyificd and enlarged ; with 17 oo- 
loured plates. 2 yols. 8ro. price dOs. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of Prax^tical 

Medicine : Comprising General Pathology, 
the Nature and Treatment of Diaeas^ 
Morbid Structures, and the Disorders es- 
pecially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and 
to the different Epochs of Life ; with nume- 
rous approyed Formuls of the Medicines 
recommended. Now complete in 3 yols. 
8yo. price £5. lis. cloth. 

Bishop Cotton's Instmctions in the 

Doctrine and Practice of Christianity. In- 
tended chiefly as an Introduction to Confir- 
mation. Fourth EdiUon, 18mo. 2s. ^. 

Cresy's EncyclopsBdia of Civil Engi- 
neering, Historiol, Theoretical, «nd Prac- 
tical. Illustrated by upwards of 8,000 
Woodcuts. Second Edition, reyised and 
brought down to the Present Tj^e in a 
Supplement,oomprisingMetropolitan Water- 
Supply, Drainage of Towns, Bailways, 
Cubical Proportion, Brick and Iron Con- 
struction, Iron Screw Piles, Tubular Bridges, 
&c. 8to. 638. cloth. 
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CroBse.*- Memorials, SdenMc and Li- 
terary, of Andrew Croflse, the Electrician. 
Edited by Mrs. Obossb. Post 8to. 9s. 6d. 

Crowe.— The History of Prance. By 

Eybb ETJjrs Cbowb. In Eive Yolumes. 
YoL. I. 8ro. price 14fl. 

ChuikBhanlr. — The Uk of 6ir John 

Ealstaff, innstrftted in a Series of Twenty, 
four original Etchings by George Oruik- 
shank. Accompanied by an imaginary 
Biography of the Enight by Bobbbt B. 
Bbovgh. Boyal 8yo. price 128. 6d. doth. 

Lady Gasfs Invalid's Book.— The In- 
valid's Own Book : A Collection of Becipes 
from yarions Books and yarious Countries. 
By the Honourable Ladt Citbt. Second 
EdUion. Fcp. Syo. price 2s« 6d. 

Bale— The Domestic Liturgy and Family 

Chaplain, in Two Farts : Pabt I. Church 
Seryices adapted for Domestic Une, with 
Prayers for KyeryDay of the Week, selected 
from the Book of Common Prayer; Pabt 
n. an appropriate Sermon for Eyeiy Sunday 
in the Year. By the Bey. Thoiias Dais, 
MJL., Canon Besidentiary of St. Paul's. 
Second Edition. Post 4to. 21s. cloth ; 
81s. 6d. calf ; or £2. lOs. morocco. 
.. ( Ths Faxzly Chatt.atw, 12i. 
SeponteU Itbe Dousxic LxTiniaY.10s.6d. 

Davies.— Algiers in 1857: Its Accessi- 
bility, Climate, and Resources described 
with especial reference to English Inyalids ; 
with details of Beoreation obtainable in its 
^Neighbourhood added for the use of Tra- 
ycllers in general. By the Bey. E. W. L. 
DAyixs, M.A., Oxon. Post 8yo. with 4 
lUustawtions, ^. 

Davy (Dr. J.) — The Angler and his 

Friend ; or, Piscatory Colloquies and Fish- 
ing Excursions. By Johk Dayy, M.D., 
F.B.S., Ac Fop. Syo. price 6b. 

The Angler in the Lake Bifltrlot : or, Piicatory 

Colloquies and Fishing Excursions in West- 
moraland and Cumberland. By JoHK' 
Datt, M.D., F.B.S. Fcp. 8yo, 6s. 6d. 

Delabeche.— Beport en the Geology of 

Cornwall, Deyon, and West Somerset By 
Sir H. T. Dblabbchb, F.B.S. With Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 8yo. price 14b. 

De la RiTe.— A Treatise on Electricity 

in Theory and Practice. By A. Ds IA.B1TB, 
Professor in the Academy of Geneya. Trans- 
lated for the Author by C. V. Waikbe, 
F.B.S. With numerous Woodcut Illustra- 
tions. 8 yoh. 8yo. price £8. 13s. doth. 



Ahhe Domenech's Missionary Adven- 
tures in Texas and Mexico: A Personal 
Narratiye of Six Years' Sojourn in those 
Regions. Translated from the French under 
tbe Author's superintendence. 8yo. with 
Map, lOs. 6d. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 

Religious Sceptic. ^thEdUum, Fcp.Syo.Ss. 

Dttenoe of The Edipw of Faith, by its 
Author: Being a Rejoinder to Professox 
Newman's Beply : Including a full Exami- 
nation of that Writer's CHticism on the 
Character of Christ ; and a Chapter on the 
Aspects and Pretensions of Modem Deism. 
Second EdiUon, lerised. Post 8yo. 6s. 6d. 

The Englishman's Greek Concordance of 

the New Testament : Being an Attempt at a 
Verbal Connexion between the Greex and 
the English Texts ; including a Concordance 
to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- 
English and English-Greek. New Edition, 
with a new Indn. Royal 8yo. price 42s. 

Hie Bngliahmaa't Hebniw and Ohaldae Con- 
cordance of the Old Testament : Being an 
Attempt at a Yerbal Connexion between 
the Original and the English Translations ; 
with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and tiieir Occurrences, &c. 2 yds. royal 
8yo. £8. 18s. 6d. ; large paper, £4. 14s. 6d. 

Ephemera's Handbook of Anglings- 
teaching Fly-Fishlng, Trolling, Bottom- 
Fishing, Salmon-Fislmig : With the Natural 
History of Riyer-Fish, and the best Modes 
of Catchmg them. Third Edition, coirected 
andimproyed; with Woodcuts. Fcp. Syo. Ss. 

SplMBMra'B The Book of the Sotmon: Com- 
prising the Tlieory, Principles, and Prac- 
tice of Fly-Fisfajng for Salmon: Lists of 
good Salmon Flies for eyery ffood River in 
the Empire $ the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the best 
way of artificially Breeding it. Fcp. 6yo. 
with coloured Plates, price 14^. 

FairbainL— Useftil Information for En- 
gineers : Being a Series of Lectures deliyered 
to the Working Engineers of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. With Appendices, containing 
the Results of Expenmental Inquiries into 
the Strength of Materials, the Causes of 
Boiler ExplosiouB, &c. By Wiluak 
Faibbaibh,F.R.S., F.G.S. Second Edition ; 
with numerous Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 
Syo. price 10s. 6d. 

Fischer.— Francis Bacon of Vemlam: 

Realistic Philosophy and its Age. By Br. 
K. F18OHES. Transited by John Ozen- 
rOBD. Post 8yo. 98. 6d. 
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Forester.—Rambles in the Islands of 

Corsica and Sardinia: With Notices of 
their History, Antiquities, and present 
Condition. By THOiuia Foeestes, Au- 
thor of Norway in 1848-1849. With 
coloured Map ; and numerous Illustrations 
in Colours and Tints and on Wood, from 
Drawings made during the Tour by Lieut.- 
Col. M. A. BiDDULPH, B.A. Imperial 
Svo. price 288. 

Garratt.— Marvels and Mysteries of In- 
stinct ; or, Curiosities of AJaimal Life. By 
GsoBas Garkatt. Second Ediiio», rcYised 
and improved ; with a Frontispiece. Fcp. 
8vo. price 4s. 6d. 

Gilbart.— A Practical Treatise on Bank- 
ing. By James William Gilbabt» F.B.S., 
General Manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank. Sixth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 2 vols. 12mo. Portrait, 16s, 

Gilbart. — Logic for the Million: A 

Familiar Exposition of the Aft of Reasoning. 
By J. W. GiLBAKT, F.R.S. 5th Edition j 
with Portrait of the Author. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Gleig.— Essays, Biographical, Historical, 

and Migcellaneous, contributed chiefly to the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, By the 
Bev. Gh. R. Gleig, M.A., Cliaplain-General 
to the Forces and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
2 Yols. 8vo. 21s. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Edited by BoLTOK CoBFST, Esq. Illustrated 
by Wood Engravings, from Designs by 
Members of the Etching Club. Square 
crown 8to. cloth, 2l6. ; morocco, £1. 16s. 

Gosse. — A Naturalist's Sojourn in 

Jamaica. By P. H. Gossb, Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8to. price 14s. 

Greathed.— Letters from Delhi during 

the Siege. By H. H. Geeathed, Esq., 
Political Agent, Post 8vo. 

Green.— Lives of the Princesses of Eng- 
land. By Mrs. MJkBT Annb Eyebbtt 
Gbeen, Editor of the Letters of Royal and 
Illustrious Ladies, With numerous Por- 
traits. Complete in 6 vols, post Svo. price 
10s. 6d. each. — ^Any Volume may be had 
separately to complete sets. 

Greyson. — Selections from the Corre- 
spondence of R. E. H. Gbeyson, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of The Eclipse of 
Faith, Second Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Grove.— The Correlation of Physical 

Porces. By W. R. Geotb, Q.C., M.A., 
F.R.S., &c. Third Edition, Svo. price 78. 



Gumey.— St. Louis and Henri IV. : Being 

a Second Series of Historical Sketches. 
By the Rev. John H. Gfbney, M.A., Rector 

01 St. Mary's, Marylebone. Fcp. 8ro. 6s. 

Evening Recreations ; or, Samples from tlie 
Lecture-Eoom. Edited by the Bcv. J. XL 
GuBKBT, M.A. Crown Svo. Ss. 

Gwilt's EncyclopsBdia of Architecture, 

Historical, Theoretical^ and Practical. By 
JosBPH Gwn^. With mom than 1,000 
Wood Engraving*, firom Designs by J. S. 
GwiLT. Third Edition. Svo. 429. 

Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life of Luther, 

in Forty-eight Historical Engravings. By 
GlTBTiT KSNIO. With Explanations by 
Archdeacon Hjlbb and Subasi^a Wife- 
WOBTH. Fcp. 4to. price 288. 

Harford.— Life of Michael Angelo Buon- 
arroti: With Translations of many of his 
Poems and Letters ; also Memoirs of Savu- 
narola, Raphael, and Vittoria Colonna. By 
Sows S. Habpobd, Esq., D.C.L., F.R^. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised ; with 
20 copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. 8to. 258. 

lUiiBtratioiis, AroMtaotaral and Plotoxial, of 

the Genius of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. 
With Descriptions of the Plates, by the 
Gommendatore Caxtka ; C. B. CocBnsBEix, 
Esq., BA. ; and J. S. Habfobd, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. Folio, 738. 6d. half-bound. 

Harrison.— The Light of the Forge ; or, 

Counsels drawn from the Sick-Bed of E. M. 
By the Bev. W. Habbibok, M.A., Domestic 
Chaplain to H.B.H. the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 

Harry Hieover.— Stable Talk and Table 

Talk ; or, Spectacles for Tonng Sportsmen. 
By Habbt Hiboybb. New EoUtion, 2 voh, 
Svo. with Portrait, price 24s. 

Harry Hieover.— The Huiting-Tield. By Harry 
HiBOVEB. With Two Phites. Fcp. Svo. 
6b. half-bound. 

Etany Hieorer. — Praetieal Horsemanship. 
By Habbt HiBOYBB. Second Edition i with 

2 Plates. Fcp. Svo. 5s. half-bound. 

Harry HleoTer.— The Poeket snd the Stud; or, 
Practical Hints on the Management of the 
Stable. By Habby Hiboyeb. Second 
Edition; with Portrait of the Author. Fcp. 
Svo. price 58. half-bound. 

Starry ^CeoYor.— nie Stud, for Practical Pur- 
poses and Practical Men.: Being a Guide 
to the Choice of a Horse for use more than 
for show. By Habby Hiboyeb. With 
2 Plates. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. half-bound. 
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Hassall. -Adulterations Detected; ois 

Plain Instructions for the Discovery of 
Frauds in Food and Medicine. By Asthtjb 
Hill Habsall, M.D, Lond., Analyst of TAe 
Lancet Sanitary Commission ; and Author of 
the Reports of that Commission pubhahed 
under the title of Food and its Adulterations 
(w hich may also be had, in 870. price 28s.) 
With 225 Illustrations, engraved on Wood. 
Crown Svo. 17s. 6d. 

HassalL— A Histoiy of the British Fresh 

Water Algss : Including Descriptions of the 
Desmidees and Diatomaoeie. With upwards 
of One Hundred Plates of Figures, illus- 
trating the various Species. By Abthitb 
Hill Hassall, M.D., Author of Micro- 
scopie Anatomy of the Human Body, &c. 2 
vols. Svo. with 103 Plates, price £1. 16b. 

Col. Hawker's Instructions to Tonng 

Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns and 
Shooting. lOth Edition, revised by the 
Author^s Son, Major P. W. L. Hawiob j 
with a Portrait of the Author, and nu- 
merous Plates and Woodcuts. Svo. 2l8. 

Haydn's Book of Dignities : Containing 

Bolls of the Official Personages of the British 
Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical Judicial, Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Municipal, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from the 
Foundation of their respective States ; the 
Peerage and Nobility of Great Britain ; &o. 
Being a New Edition, improved and conti- 
nued, of Beatson's Political Index. Svo. 
price 25s. half-bound. 

Hayward. — Biographical and Critical 

Essays, reprinted from Beviews, with Ad- 
ditions and Corrections. By A. Hatwabd, 
Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. Svo. price 248. 

The Heirs of Cheveleigh: A Novel. By 
Geetaise Abbott. 3 vols, post Svo, 
price 31s. 6d. 

Sir John Herschel.— Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. By Sib Johk F. W. Hbbschel, 
Bart., KJEE., M.A. Fi/^h Edition, revised" 
and corrected to the existing state of Astro- 
nomical Knowledge ; with Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Svo. price 18s. 

Sir John Herschel's Esiays fkrom the Edin- 
hurgh and Quarterly Reviews, with Ad- 
dresses and other Pieces. Svo. price 18s. 

HinchM.~Sammer Months among the 

Alps : With the Ascent of Monte Rosa. 
By Thomas W. Hinchlipf, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 tinted 
Views and 3 Maps. Post 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 



Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of 

Society: With a Glance at Bad Habits. 
New Edition, revised (with Additions) by a 
Lady of Bank. Fcp.Svo. price Half-a-Crown. 

Holland. — Medical Notes and Reflec- 
tions. By Sib Hekby Hoxland, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.S., Ac., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen and Prince-Consort. Third 
Edition, revised throughout and corrected j 
with some Additions. Svo. ISs. 

Holland.— Ohapten on Kental Phyiiology. By 
Sib Hekby HoLLAmo, Bart., P.B..S., &c. 
Founded chiefly on Chapters contained in 
Medical Notes and Reflections by the same 
Author. Second Edition, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Hooker.— Eew Gardens ; or, a Popular 

Guide to the Boyal Botanic Gardens of 
Kew. By Sib Wiiuax Jaoxsok Hookxb, 
£.H., &c., Director. 16mo. price Sixpence. 

Hooker'n Knseiim of Economio Botany; or, a 
Popular Guide to the Useful and Bemark- 
able Vegetable Products of the Museum 
in the B^yal Gardens of Eew. 16mo. Is. 

Hooker and Amott— The British Flora ; 

comprising the Phsmogamous or Flowering 
Plants, and the Ferns. Seventh Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections ; and nu- 
merous Figures illustrative of the Umbelli- 
ferous Plimts, the Composite Plants, the 
Ghmsses, and the Ferns. By Sib W. J. 
Hooebb, F.B.A. and L.S., &c. ; and G. A. 
Waxkbb-Abnott, LL.D., F.L.S. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, price 14s. $ with the Plates 
coloured, price 2l8. 

Home's Introduction to the Critical 

Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Tenth Edition^ revised, corrected, 
and brought down to the present time. 
Edited by the Bev. T. Habtwell Hobnb, 
B.D. (the Author) ; the Bev. Samttbl 
Dayidsok, D.D. of the University of Halle, 
and LL.I>. ; and S. Pbidbaxtz Tbegelles, 
LL.D. With 4 Maps and 22 Vignettes and 
Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3. 13s. 6d. 

%* The Foot Yolumes may also bo had aeparaUljf as 
follows:— 

YoL. I.— A Sammary of tho Eridenee for the Genuineness, 
Antlientldty, Uneontiptod Presenration, and Inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptares. By the Rev. T. H. Home, B.D. . 8ro. 158. 

Vol. n.— The Text of the Old Tettament considered : "With 
a Treatise on Sacred Interpretation : and a brief Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament Books and the Apocrypha. By S. 
Davidson. D.D. (UaUe) and LL.D 8vo. ^s. 

Vol. III.— A Suimnaryof Biblical Geography and Anli- 
qoitles. By the Bev. T. H. Home, B.D Svo. IS*. 

Vol. IV.— An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the 
New TMtament. fir the Rev. T. H. Home, B.D. The 
Critieal Part re-written, and the remainder revised and 

editedby».P.TregeUe8.LL.D ....&vo.l8s. 
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KBW WOSKS ASJ> NBW EDITIONS 



Home. — A Compendious Introdoctum 

to the Study of the Bible. Bj the Bey. 
T. Hjlstwsll Eoiufs, B.D. New Edition, 
•with Maps and IlluBtrations. 12mo. 9i. 

HoBkyns.— Talpa; or, the Cfaronioles of 

a Clay Farm : An Agricultural Fragment. 
By Chandos Wbek Hoskyns, Esq. Fourth 
Edition. With 24 Woodcuts from the 
original Designs by Gboboe Cbitikbkask. 
16mo. price 55. 6d. 

How to Nurse Sick Children : Intended 

especially as a Help to the Nurses in the 
Hospital for Sick Children ; but containing 
Directions of seirioe to all who hare the 
charge of the Young. Fcp. 8to. Is. 6d. 

Howitt (A. M.)-An Art-Student in 
Munich. By Asvx Mabt Howitt. 2 
Tols. post 8to. price 148. 

Howitt.— The Children's Year. By Mary 

Howitt. With Four Illustrations, from 
Designs by 1L1C.H9WITT. Sqtureiemo. 6s. 

Howitt.— Tallangetta, the Squatter's 

Home : A Story of Australian Life. By 
William Howitt, Author of Two Years in 
Victoria, &o. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 18s. 

Howitt.— Land, Labour, and Gold; 

or, gDwo Years in Victoria : With Visit to 
Sydney and Van Dieman's Land. By 
WiLLiAX Howitt. Second Ediiion^ con- 
taining the roost recent Information re- 
garding the Colony. 2 yols. orown 8yo. 
price lOs. 

Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable Places : 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustra- 
tire of Striking Passages in English Histoir 
and Poetry. By William Howitt. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. New Edition. 
2 Tols. square crown Svo. price 25fl. 

WmiMn Howitt'8 Boy's ConmtryBMk: Befaig 

the Beal Life of a Country Boy, written 
by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the 
Country. New Edition; with 40 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8ro. price 6s. 

Howitt— The Bnral life of Ung'*^!*^- By 
WzLLLkM. Howitt. New Edition, cor- 
rected and revised; with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

Hue- Christianity in China, Tartaiy, 

» and Thibet. By M. TAbb^ Hue, formerly 
^ Hissionaiy Apostolic in China ; Author of 

The Chinese Empire, Ac. VoLe. I. and II. 

8yo. 21s. ; and Vol. XH. piiee 10a. 6d. 



Hue— The ChineBe Empire : A Sequel 

to Hue and €kbet*s Jommey ikromgh TdrUtrj 
and Thibet, By the Abb^ Hue, fonnerlT 
Missionary Apostolic in China. Second 
Editkm ; with Map. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

Hudson's Plain Directions for Making 

Wills in conformity with the Law : With a 
clear Exposition of the Law relating to the 
distribution of Personal Estate in the case 
of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, and much 
Bsafiil informsti,on. New and onkziged Sdi- 
tion ; including the Frovisiona of the Wills 
Act Amendment Act. Fcp. 8yo. 28. 6d. 

Hudson's Executor's Guide. New and 

enlarged Edition, revised by the Author 
with reference to the latest reported Cases 
and Acts of Faxiiament. Fop. 8ro. 6s. 

Hudson and Kennedy.— Where 'ttiere 's 

a Will there *s a Way : An Ascent of Mont 
Blanc by a New Route and Without G^uides. 
By the Bev. C. Hudson, M.A., and E. S. 
KEinnsDY, B JL Second Edition, with Plate 
and Map. Post 8yo. 6s. 6d. 

fiumholdt's Cosmos. Translated, with 

the Author's authority, by Mrs. Sabikz. 
Vols. I. and 11. IBmo. HiQf-a-Crown each, 
sewed ; 3s. 6d. each, cloth : or in post Svo. 
12s. each, cloth. Vol. III. poet Svo. 
12s. 6d. cloth : or in 16mo. Past I. 28. 6d. 
sewed, 8s. 6d. doth ; and Past II. Ss. sewed, 
4s. cloth. Vol. IV. Paet I. post Svo. 15s. 
doth; and 16mo. price 7b. 6d. cloth, or 
7s. sewed. 

HumbQldt's AipeotB of Kature. Zruulated, 
with the Author's authority, by MBS.SABiirB. 
16mo. price 6s. : or in 2 vols. Ss. 6d. each, 
doth ; 2s. 6d. each, sewed. 

Humphreys. — Parables of Our Lord, 

illuminated and ornamented in the style of 
the Missals of the Benaissance by H£XBY 
Noel Humphbeys. Square fcp. Svo. 21s. 
in massive carved covers ; or 80s. bound in 
morocco by Hayday. 

Hunt -- Researches on Light in its 

Chemical Relations ; embracing a Con- 
sideration of all the Photographic Processes. 
B^ BoBSBT Huirr, F.B.S. Second Edition, 
with Plate and Woodcuts. Svo. lOa. 6d. 

Hutchinson.— Impressions of Western 

Africa : With a Beport on the Peculiarities 
of Trade up the Eiven in the Sight of 
Biafra. By T. J. HuTCHnrsoN, Eeq., 
British Consul for the Bight of Biafra and 
the Island of Fernando Po. f ost Svo. 
piiee8a.6d. 
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Idle.— Hints on Shooting, Fishing, ftc, 

both on Sea and Land, and in the Fresh- 
water Ijoohs of Scotland : Being the Expe- 
riences of 0. Idle, Esq. Fcp. 8to. 5a. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Saints 

and Martyrs, as represented in Christian Art : 
Fonning the Fibst Skbibb of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. Third Edition, revised and 
improved; with 17 Etchings and upwards 
of 180 Woodcuts, many of which are new 
in this Edition. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 
price 81s. 6d, 

Mn. Jamewm'8 Legends of the Konastie 
Orders, as represented in Christian Art. 
Forming the Second Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. Second Edition, enlarged ; 
with 11 Etchings by the Author, and 88 
Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. price 288. 

Xrs. Jameaon's Lageildi of the Madonna, 
as represented in Christian Art : Forming 
the Thibd Ssbies of Sacred and Legendary 
Art. Second Edition, corrected and en- 
larged ; with 27 Etchings and 165 Wood 
Engravings. Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Commonplace-Book of 

Thoughts, Memories, and Fanoiee, Original 
and Selected. Past I. Ethics and Character j 
Fast II. Literature and Art. Second Edit. 
revised and corrected; with Etchings and 
Woodcuts. Oown 8to. 18fl. 

Mn. Jamofon's Two Leetnres on the Employ- 
ment of Women : — 

1. SiSTBBS €tf Chautt, Cstholic ftnd Protestant, 

Abrood and at Home. Second Edxtio»t with new 
Frefitce. Fcp. 8vo. 4e. 

2. The Comruviov of Labour: A Second Leoture oa 

the Social Employment of Women. Fcp. 8vo. Se. 

JaquemeVs Compendium of Chronology: 

Containing the most important Dates of 
General History, Political, EooloBiastical, 
and Literary, m>m the Chreation of the 
World to the end of the Year 1854. Edited 
by the Key. J. Aloobk, M.A. Second 
Edition. Post 8to. price 78. 6d. 

Jaqnemet's Chronology for Schools: 

Containing the most important Dates of 
Oeneral History, Political, Eodesisastical, 
and Literary, from the Creation of the 
World to the end of the year 1857. Edited 
by the Rev. John Alcobk, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. 

liord Jeifreys Contributions to The 

Edinburgh Beview. A New Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Henry Bobinson, and a Tignette. 
Square crown 8to. 2l8. cloth ; or SOs. calf. — 
Or in 8 rols. 8yo. price 42ff. • 



Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire Works : 
With Life by Bishop Hebeb. Bevised and 
oorreoted by the Bev. Chab£kb Pikas Ei>bk, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Now 
complete in 10 yoIb. 8to. lOs. 6d. each. 

Johnston.— A Dictionary of Geography, 

Deecriptiye, Physical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal: Forming a complete Gknend Gazetteer 
of the World. By A. Keith Johnston, 
F.B.S.E., F.B.G.S., F.G.S., Geographer at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised. In 1 
▼oL of 1,360 pages, comprising about 50,000 
Names of Places. 8vo. SOs. cloth; or half- 
bound in russia^ 4l8. 

Eemble.— The Saxons in England: A 

History of the English Commonwealth till 
the Norman Conqueet. By John M. £bk- 
B£B, M.A., &c. 2 vols. 8to. 288. 

Eesteven.—A Manual of the Domestic 

Practice of Medicine. ByW.B.Kestbyen, 
Follow of the Boyal College of Surgeons of 
England, &c. Squaxe post 8to. 7s. 6d. 

Eirby and Spence's Introdnction to 

Entomoloey ; or. Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects : Comprising an Account 
of Noxious and Useful Insects, of their Meta- 
morphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, 
Instinct, &c. Seventh Edition^ with an Ap- 
pendix relatire to the Origin and Progress 
of the work. Crown Syo. 5s. 

Mrs. R. Lee's Elements of Natural His- 
tory; or. First Principles of Zoology : Com- 
prising the Principles of Classification, inter- 
spersed with amusing and instructive Ac- 
counts of the most remarkable Animals. 
New Edition J Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Letters of a Betrothed. Fcp. 8vo. 

price 5s. cloth. 

Letters to my Unknoim Friends. By 

a Last, Autiior of Letters on Eafipincis. 
Fourth Edition. Fop. 870. 6s. 

Letters om HappineM, addreiied to a Pxiflnd. 
By a Lady, Author of Letters to my Unknown 
Friends. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 

L.E;L.— The Poetical Works of Letitia 

EUzabeth Landon; comprising the Impro* 
tfisatriee^ the Venetian Bracelet^ the Oolden 
Fioletf the Trouhadour^ and Poetical Bemains, 
New Edition ; with2 Yignettes by B. Doyle. 
2 Yols. 16mo. lOs, doth ; morocco, 21b. 
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NEW WOKKS AXD NEW EDITIONS 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP/EDIA 



Of History, Biography, Literature, the Arts and Sciences, Ifatnral Sstory, and IbaxdictaxH. 

A Series of Original Works by 

Thomas Kbiohtlbt, 
John Forstbr, 
Sir Walter Scott, 
Thomas Moore, 

AND other EmIITBNT 'WRITERS. 

Complete in 1S2 toIs. fcp. 8vo. with Yigpnette Titles, price, in cloth, Nineteen Gnineu. 
The Works teparattly, in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence etch Volume. 



Sir John Hbrschbl, 
Sir James Mackintosh, 
Robert Southey, 
Sir Dayid Brbwster, 



Bishop Thirlwalu, 
The Ret. G. R. Gleio, 
J. C. L. Db Sismokdi, 
John Phillin, F.R.S., G.P. 



A Litt of the Works composing the Cabinet CTCLOFiSDiA :— > 



1. Bell's Hiftoty of Bumia S rols. lOs. 6d. 

2. Bell's Lives of British Foeto 2 vols^ Ts. 

8. Brewster's Optics 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

4. Cooley's Maritime and Inland Discovery S vols. lOs. Gd. 

5. Crowe's History' of France 3 vols. 10s. Od. 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities :.. ivol.Ss.Gd. 

7. De Sismondi's Histonr of the Italian 

Republics 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

8. De Sismondi's Fall of the Roman Empire 2 vols. 7s. 
0. Donovan's Chemistry 1 vol. 8a. 6d. 

10. Donovan's Domestic Economy 2 vols. 7s. 

11. Dunham's Spodn and Portugal 5 vols. 178. 6d. 

12. Dunham's Histoiy of Denmark, Sweden, 

and Norway 8 vols. 10s. Od , 

13. Dunham's History of Poland 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

14. Dunham's Germaidc Empire 8 vols. 10s. 6d. 

15. Dunham's Europe during the Middle 

Ages 4 vols. 148. 

16. Dunham's British Dramatists 2 vols. 7s. 

17. Dunham's Lives of Early Writers of 

Great Britahi lvol.8e.6d. 

18. Fergus's History of the Uidted States .. 2 vols. 7s. 
10. Fosbroke's Grecian & Roman Antiquities 2 vols. 7b. 

20. Forster's Lives of the Statesmen of tlie 

Commonwealth 5 vols. 178. 6d. 

21. Gleig's Lives of British Military' Com- 

manders 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

22. Grattan's History of the Netherhmds .. . 1 voL Ss. 6d. 
83. Henslow's Botany 1 vol.Ss.Od. 

24. Herschel's Astronomy 1 voL Ss. 6d. 

25. Herschel's Discourse on Natural Philo- 

sophy 1 vol.38.6d. 

26. History of Rome 2 vols. 7s. 

27. History of Switxerhmd lvoL8e.6d. 

28. Holland's Mannfhctures in MeUl 8 vols. lOs. 6d. 

20. James's Lives of Foreign Statesmen .... 5 vols. 17s. Od. 

30. Kater and Lardner's Mechanics 1 vcd. Ss. 6d. 

JJl. Keightley's Outlhies of History 1 vol, Sp, Od. 

32. Lardner's AriUunotie i voL Ss. Od. 

83, ^^ardner'B Geometry...,...,...., ^voU?s.6tt, 



34. Lardner on Heat 1 vol. Sf. iU. 

S5. Lardner's Hydrostatics and Pneumatics 1 voL S». 00. 

86. Lardner and Walker's Electricity and 

Magnetism 2 vols. 7«. 

87. MacUntodi, Forster, and Coortenay's 

Lives of British Statesmen 7 vols. eis. GJ. 

88. Mackhitoeh, Wallace, and BeU's History 

ofEnghmd.... 10voU.S5s. 

89. Montgomery and Shelley's eminent Ita- 

lian. Spanish, and Portngaeee Authors S vols. 10^. Gd. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland 4toLb. Us. 

41. Nicolas's Chronology' of History 1 vol. S». Cd. 

42. Pliillips's Treatise on Geology 2 voI«. 7s. 

4S. Powell's History of Natural Philosophy 1 vol. Ss. Od. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the Manufitcture of 

Silk lToL8s.6J. 

45. Porter's Mannihctures of Porcelain and 

Glass lvol.Se.tVL 

46. Roscoe's British Lawyers 1 voLSs. 6d. 

47. Scott's History of Scotland 2vols. 7s. 

48. Shelley's Lives of eminent French 

Authors „ ,2 vols. 7s. 

49. Shuckard and Swoinson's Insects 1 vol. Ss. 6J. 

50. Southey's Lives of British Admirals .... 5 vols. iTs. &L 

51. Stebbing's Church History 8 vols. 7s. 

52. Stebbing's History of the Reformation. . 2 voU. 7s. 

53. Svainaon's Discourse on Natural History 1 vol. Ss. 60. 

54. Swainson's Natural Hlstmy and Classi- 

fication of Am'mals Ivol.Ss. 6d. 

53. Swdnson's Habits and Instincts of 

Animals i vol. Ss. Cd. 

56. Swainson's Birds 2 vols. 7s. 

57. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, &c 2 voU. 78. 

58. Swainson's Quadrupeds IvoI.Ss. 6d. 

59. Swainson's Shells and Shell-Fish 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

00. Swainson's Animals in Menageries 1 v<d. Ss. fid. 

61. Swalnscm's Taxidermy and Biogn^y of 

Zoologists lvol.8e.6d. 

62, TliirlwoU's History of Greece 8 vols. 28a^ 



jyt, John Lindley'fi Theory and Practice 

of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to explain 
the principal Operations of Gardening upon 
Physiological Grounds : Being the Second 
Edition of the Theory of fforticuliure, much 
enlarged ; with 98 Woodcut-s. 8to. 21s. 

Dr. John Lindley's Introduction to 

Botany. New Edition, with Corrections and 
copious Additions. 2 vols. 870. with Six 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts, price 24s. 

Lorimer's (C.) Letters to a Toung Master 

Moriiier on some Subjects connected with 
JiisCftlUng, I^ew Edition, JFop. 8vo. 63. 6d. 



Linwood.— Anthologia Ozoniensis, sive 

Florilegium e Lusibus poeticia diversoram 
Oxoniensium Grsecis et Latinis decerptunu 
Curante Guuslmo LiirvrooD, MA.., ^dia 
Chrifiti Alumno. 8ro. price 140. 

London's Encyclopsedia of Agricoltxire : 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the 
Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of Landed Property, 
and of the Cultivation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agri- 
culture. New and cheaper Edition; with 
r,100 Woodcuts. 8to, 3l9. 6d. 
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London's Encyclopsedia of Gardening: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
ticnlture^ Floricultnrei Arboriculture, and 
Landfloape-Gardemng. With many hundred 
Woodcuts. New Jldition, corrected and 
tmproyed by Mbs. Loupoh. Syo. 60s. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Trees and 

Shrubs, or Jrbwretum el Frutieeium BriioH' 
ff£(wm abridged : Containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Natire and 
Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Be* 
scribed. With about 2,000 Woodcuts. 
Syo. price 60s, 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Plants: Com- 
prising the Specific Character, Description, 
Cultura^ History, Application in the Arts, 
and every other desirable Particular respect- 
ing all the Plants found in Great Britain. 
New Edition, corrected by Mbb. Loitdoh. 
With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
£3. Ids. 6d. — Second Supplement, 21b. 

London's EncyclopsBdia of Cottage, 

Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture. 
New Edition, edited by Mbs. Lottdoh ; with 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8yo. 6S8. 

London's Hortns Britannicns ; or, Cata- 
logue of all the Plants found in Great 
Britain. New Edition, corrected by Mbs. 
LorDOK. 8yo. 31b. 6d. 

Mrs. Loudon's Lady's Country Compa- 
nion; or. How to Enjoy a Country Life 
Bationally. Fourth Edition, with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 

Mrs. London's Amateur Gardener's 

Calendar, or Monthly Guide to what should 
be ayoided and done in a Garden. New 
Edition, Crown 8yo. with Woodcuts, 7b. 6d. 

Low'sElements of Praotical Agriculture; 

compiehending the Cultiyation of Plants, the 
Husbandry of the Domestic Aniinals, and 
the Economy of the Farm. New Edition ; 
with 200 Woodcuts. 8yo. 21s. 

Macaulay.— Speeches of the Bight Hon. 

Lord Macaulay. Corrected by Hiksblf. 
8yo. price 12s. — Lord Macaulay*s Speeches 
on Parliamentary Beform, 16mo. price Is. 

Macaulay. — The Histoiy of England 

from the Accession of James II. By 
the Bight Hon. LosD Maoauiat. New 
Edition. YoLS. I. and II. 8yo. price 828. ; 
Vols, XXI. and lY. price SOb. 



Lord Macaulays History of England 

from the Accession of James II. New 
Edition of the first Four Volumes of the 
8yo. Edition, reyised and corrected. 7 yols. 
post 8yo. price Os. each. 

Lord Macaulay's Critical and Historical 

Essays contributed to The Edinbmrgh 
Beyiew. Four Editions, as follows : — 

1. A LnxARY EozTXOir (tho NfntkX iii 3 vols. 8ro. 
price Sto. 

S. Complete In Oim Volume, with Portrait and Vig- 
nette. Square crown 8vo. price Sla. cloth; or 
8Qi. calt 

S. Another Niw Esxnov, in S yoIb. fcp. 8vo. price 
21i.cloth. 

i. The P>opLS*s Editiok, in 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 
88. doth. 

Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, with 

Iviy and the Armada, "Bj the Bight 
Hon. LoBD Macaulay. New Edition. 
16mo. price 4s. 6d. doth; or 10s. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and 
from the Antique, drawn on Wood by 
Gkorge Scharf, jun., and engraved by Samuel 
Willuims. New Edition. Fop. 4to. price 
21s. boards i or 42s. bound in morocco. 

Mac Donald. — Poems. By George 

Mao Dovalp, Author of WitMn and With' 
out, Fcp. 8yo. 7s. 

Mac Donald.— Within and Without: A 

Dramatic Poem. By Gbobgb Mao Donaij). 
Second Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MacDougall.— The Theory of War illus- 
trated by numerous Examples from His- 
tory. By Lieutenant-Colonel MAcDouaALL, 
Commandant of the Staff College. Second 
Edition, reyised. Post Svo. with 10 Flans 
of Battles, price lOs. 6d. 

XaeDougalL— Hie CAmpaigiif of Hannibal, 

arranged and critically considered, ex- 
pressly for the use of Students of Military 
History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L. MAcPouaALii, 
Commandant of the Staff College. Post 
8yo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 

M'Dous^all.— The Eventfal Voyage of 

ff.M. Discovery Ship Resolute to the Arctic 
Kegions in Search of Sir John Franklin and 
the Mieiing Cretoe of EM, IHscovery Ships 
Erebus and Terror, 1862, 1953, 1864. By 
GsOBOB F. M*DoUGALL, Master. With a 
coloured Chart; 8 Illustrations in tinted 
Lithography ; and 22 Woodcuts. 8yo. price 
21s. cloth. 
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Sir James Maddntosh's liicMsellaiieoiiB 

Works : Including his Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Beriew. Complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait and Vignette. 
Square crown 8to. 21s. cloth ; or SOs. bound 
in calf: or in 8 yols. fcp. 8to. 21b. 

Sir JacBMs Kaeldntosh'f Sstory of Bngland 
from the Earliest Times to the final Esta- 
blishment of the Beformation. Libraiy Edi- 
tion, revised. 2 yols. 8to. 21s. 

Macleod. — The Elements of Political 

Economy. By Henbt DxnnxiSQ Macxjsop, 
Barristcr-at-Law. 8ro. 16s. 

Kadeod.— The Theory and Praetioe of Bank- 
ing: With the Elementary Principles of 
Currency, Prices, Credit, and Bxtmanges. 
By Hbhbt Dummrct Maoixob, Banister- 
at-Law. . 2to1s. royal 8yo. price SOs. 

M'Culloch's Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commaroe and 
Commercial l^avigation. Illustrated with 
Maps and Plans. Kew Edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected ; with a Supplement. 
8vo. price SOs. doth ; half^mssia, SSs. 

M'Gulloch's Dictionary, Geographical, 

Statistical, and Historical, of the yarious 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural 
Objects in the World. lUustrated with Six 
large Maps. New Edition, revised; with a 
Supplement. 2 vola. 8>ye. price 68a. 

Ma^ire.— Rome; its Baler and its In- 
stitutions. By John Fbakcis Maooibe, 
M.P. With a Portrait of Pqpe Pins IX. 
Post 8ro. price 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on Natural 

Philosophy, in whioh the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained. Thirteenth 
Edition, enlarged and corrected; with 84 
Plates. Eep. Byo. piiee lOa. 6d. 

Mrs. lUreet*! CoiLiPtf«ati0B« on Ohflmiftrj, 
in which the Elements of that Science 
are familiarly explained and illustrated by 
Experiments. New Edition, enlarged and 
improycd. 2 yols. fcp. 8yo. price l£. 

Martinean. — Studies of Ghristianify: 

A Series of Original Papers, now first col- 
lected or new. By Jakes MASxnrjuir. 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6dL 

If artinean. — Bndai;^aonn after l^e fli»^'M*'!« 
Life : Disoonrses. By Jakxs MiaKDOAir. 
2 vols, post 8yo. 7s. 6d.each. 



Martinean.— Hymns for the CliriBtas 

C9iurch and Home. Collected and edited br 
jAiCBsMABTnruLir. EUoetUk EdUum^^iao. 
8e.6d.Gloth,or5s.calf; F^ Eiiii4m^Vimo, 
Is. 4d. doth, or Is. 8d. roan. 

lUrtinaan.— IfiaoeUaalM : Compziaiiiir Baaayi 
cm Dr. Priestley, Amold'a L^ tmd Corre- 
spondenee^ Church and State, Theodore 
Parker's Ditoowrse of BeRffUm, "Phases of 
Faith," the CSiurch of England, and the 
Battle of the Churches. By Jaicbs Kak- 
XEHXAU. Post 8yo. Os. 

Maonder's Scientific and Literary Trea- 

Muary : A new and pcmular EnpjdopsBdia of 
Science and the BeUes-Lettrea ; melading 
all branches of Soienoe, and erery aubject 
connected with Literatmw and Art. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8yo. pricei IQb. doth; bound 
in roan, 12s. s calf, 12s. 6d. 

Mannder's Biogrs^hicalTreasuy; con- 
sisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 
Ifotices of aboye 12,000 Eminent Persons of 
AH Ages and Nations, firom the Earliest 
Period of History : Forming a new and com- 
plete Dictionary of Uniyersal Biography. 
Ifinth Edition, reyised throughout. Fcp.Syo. 
10s. cloth ; boundinroan, 1^. ; calf, Ids. 6d. 

Mannder's Treasnry of Knowledge, and 

Librsry of Beference. Comprising an Eng- 
lish Dictions^ and Ghwmmar, a Uniyernl 
Ghicetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chrono- 
Icgy, A Law Dictionavy, a Bynopais of the 
Peerage, numerous usefol Tables, &c. Kew 
Edition, carefully reyised and corrected 
throughout : With Additions. Fcp. 8yo. 
lOs. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Mannder's Treasury of Natural History; 

or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Kature : In which the Zoological Character- 
istics that distinguish the d^erent Claases, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with a 
yiarietyof intevesting Inilonnation iUuBtratrye 
of the Habito, Instincts, and Qeneral Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom. With 900 
Woodcuts. New Bdition. Fcp. 8to. price 
10s. doth ; roan, 12s. ; oal^ 12s. 6d. 

Mannder^ Historical Treasniy; oom- 

prising a General Introdnotory Outline of 
Uniycorsal History, Ancient and Modem, 
and a Series of separate Histories of erterj 
principal Nation that exists; their Bise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moml 
-and-Socifd Character of their respectire In- 
habitants, their Beligion, Manners and Cus- 
toms, Ao. New Edition ; ivyised through- 
out, with a new Gevxbal Ivdxx. Fcp. 8yo. 
10a. dothi nan, Ift^i oal( 12s. 6d. 
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Maander'B Geogn^hical Treaflniy.— 

The Treasury of Geography, PhyBioal, His- 
torical, l>escriptiTo, and Political ; contain- 
ing a Buecinct Accoant of Erery Ooanlny in 
the World : Preceded by an Introductory 
Outline of the Hifltory of Gteographv; a 
Familiar Inquiry into the Yarieties of ttace 
and Language exhibited by different Ulationa; 
and a View of the Helations of Gbogrsphy 
to Astronomy and Physical Science. Com- 
pleted by William: Hughes, P.R.G.8. New 
Edition \ with 7 Maps and 16 Steel Plates. 
Fcp. 870. 10s. doth i roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Merivale. — A^ History of the Bomans 

under the Empire. By the Bey. Chaslbs 
Mebiyalk, BJ)., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 8to. with Maps. 

Vols. I. and II. compriBlng the History to the Fall of 
Julius C(B$ar. Second Edition 28e. 

Vol. III. to the eetahUBhnunt of the Monncehy bgr J»^- 
ffu»ttu. Second Edition Ite. 

Vols. FV. and V. tnm Auffuttiu to ClaucUui, B.C. 27 to 
AJ>. 54 S2g. 

Vol. \1. firom the Beign of Nero^ a.s. 54, to the FcOl of 
Jerusalem^ A.ii. 10, 168. 

Keiivale.— The Fall of iSke Bmnan BepnUie: 
A Short History of the Last Century of 
the Commonwealth. By the Bev. C. MsBi- 
VALE, B.P., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. New Edition. 12ma 7s. 6d» 

Merivale (Miss).— Christian Eecords: A 

Short History of Apostolic Age. By L. A. 
Mebitaxe. Pep. 8to. 7s. 6d. 



" This interesting and in- 
structive little Tolume is 
worthy of the attention of 
all stadents. It eontains a 
concise paraphrase of the 
Aet$ of the Apogtfa, occa- 
sionally introducing the 
words of the narrative itself, 
with suggestions for more 
correct translations of the 
original in certain places, 
together with much valuable 
information to illustrate the 
history We heartilv re- 
commend this work to those 
who are engaged in the 
instruction of the young. 
The Sunday School Teacher 



may derive many useful 
hints from it. And those 
who are preparing ibr ai^ 
einmfaiation at which a 
knowledge of the Aet$ of the 
Apottles is required, will 
find it a-valuable summary of 
imnortant matter connected 
with the saaed narrative. 
Even the weU-instracted 
oIen(3rman mny find his 
memory pleasantly refreshed 
by the allusions to many 
facts, and derive suggestions 
for lenderlng any lectures 
upon the Act* both interest* 
ing and nseftd to his people." 
JoiTBirAL ov EovOATioir. 



Miles.— The Horse's Foot, and How to 

Keep it Sound. Mghth Edition ; with an 
Appendix on Shoeing in general, and Hunters 
in particular, 12 Plates .and 12 Woodcuts. 
By W. MiLXB, Esq. Imperial 8yo. 128. 6d. 

%* Two Casts or Models of OflTFore Feet, No. 1. Shod for 
All Purpotea, No. 2, Shod loUh Leather^ on Mr. Mibs's puui, 
msy be bod. price Ss. each. 

HilM.— A Plain Treatise on Horie-Shoeing. 
By WiLiJAH MiLXB, Esq. With Plates and 
Woodcuts. Neto Edition. Post 870. 2s. 

Milner's History of the Church of Christ. 

With Additions by the late Bev. Ibaao 
MniNSS, D.D., F.1EL.S. A Kew fiditiiai, 
revised, with additional Notes by the Bey. 
T. GsANTHAM, B.D. 4 Yok. Byo. paee-fiSs. 



James Montgomery's Poetical Works: 

Colkctive Edition ; with the Author's Auto- 
•biographical Prefaces, complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait and Yignette. Square 
crown Syo. price IDs. 6d. doth; morocco, 
■21fi. — ^Or, in 4 yob. fop. Syo. with Portrait, 
and 7 other Phrtes, price 14s. 

Moore.— The Power of the Sonl over the 

Body, considered in relation to Health and 
Morals. By GxonaB Moobb, M.B. If/tA 
Edition, Fop. 8yo. es. 



r-Xan and Us Motives. «y OeMge 
MoosB, M.D. T^d Edition. Fcp.8yo. 68. 

Mooce.— Xke ITse of the Body in relation to the 
Mind. By Gsobob Moobb, M.P. Tkird 
Edition. Fcp. Byo. 6s. 

Moore.— Memoirs, Jonmal, and Corre- 

spondenoe of Thomas 3£oo]s. Edited bj 
the Bight Hon. Lobd John Bubsszj^ M.P. 
With Portraits and Yignette Illustrations. 
8 yols. post Syo. price lOs. 6d. each. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works : Com- 
prising the Author's recent Introductions 
and Notes. The Traveller's Edition, com- 
plete in One Volimie, printed in Ruby Type ; 
with a Portrait. Crown 8yo. 128. 6a, cloth ; 
morocco by Hayday, 21s. — ^Also the Library 
Edition complete in 1 yol. medium 8yo. witn 
Portrait and Yignette, 21s. cloth ; morocco 
by Bfeyday, 42b. — And -the Urtt collected 
Edition, in 10 yols. fcp. 8yo. with Portrait 
and 19 Plates, price 8ds. 

Moore. — Poetiy and Pictures from 

Thomas Moore: Beleotions of the most 
popular and admired of Moore's Poems, 
ccHMQiDsW iUuBtrated with highly-finished 
"^Yood Engrayings from originid Designs by 
eminent Artists. Pep. 4to. price 2l8. cloth, 
gilt edges; or 42s. morocco elegant or 
antique by Hayday. 

Moore's Epicurean. New Edition, with 

the Kotos from the ooUeetiye edition of 
Moore's Poetical Works ; and a Vignette en- 
grayed on Wood from on original Design by 
D. Maoubb, B.A. 16mo. 6s. cloth; or 
12s« 6d. morocco by 33ayday. 

Moore'fl Songs, Ballads, and Sacred 

Songs. New Edition, printed in Buby 
Type J with the Notes from the collective 
edition of Moor^s PoetiMl iWbrig^ and a 
Yignette from a Design b^ T. Oreswick, B.A. 
^2mo. 2s. 6d. — ^An Edition in 16mo. with 
Vignette by B. Doyle, prioe 6s. ; or 12b. 8d. 
morocco by Hajidi^. 
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NEW WOEKS Am NEW EDITIONS 



Moore's Sacred Songs, the Symphonies 

and Accompanimente, arranged for One or 
more Voices, printed with the Words. Jmp. 
8vo, [Nearly ready, 

Moore's Lalla Rookh: An Oriental 

Bomance. With 18 higblj-finished Steel 
Plates from Original Designs by Oorbonld, 
Meadows, and Stephanoff, engraved under 
the Buperintendenoe of the late Charles 
Heath. New Edition. Square orown Svo. 
price 158. cloth | morocco, 288. 

Moore'g LalU Sookfa. New Editton, printed 
in Buby Typej with the Preface and 
Notes from the coUeotive edition of Moorit 
PoetictU Wbrit, and a Frontispiece from a 
Design by Kenny Meadows. 82mo. 2s. 6d. 
— An Emtion in 16mo. with Yignette, 5s. $ 
or 128. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh. A New Edition. 

with numerous Illustrations from original 
Designs by John Tbnnibl, engrared on 
Wood by the Brothers Dalziel. Fcp. 4rto. 
[J» preparation, 

Moore's Irish Melodies. A New Edi- 
tion, illustrated with 13 highly-flnished 
Steel Plates, from Original Designs by 
eminent Artists. Square orown 8to. price 
2l8. cloth ; or Sis. 6d. handsomely bound 
in morocco. 

Moort*! Lriih Melodief, printed in Baby Type; 
with the Preface and Notes from the col- 
lectiye edition of Moorit Foetieal Worke^ the 
Advertisements originally prefixed, and a 
Portrait of the Author. 82mo. 2s. 6d. — 
An Edition in 16mo. with Yignette, 5s. i 
or 12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore*! Irish XelodiM. lUiutrated by D. 
Maclise, B.A. Kew Edition; with 161 
Designs, and the whole of the Letterpress 
engraved on Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super- 
royal 8to. 81s. 6d. boards ; £2. 12s. 6d. 
morocco by Hayday. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, the Music with 

the Words; the Svmphonies and Accom- 
paniments by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. 
Ck>mplete in One Yolume, small music size, 
convenient and legible at the Pianoforte, but 
more portable than the usual form of mu- 
sioal publications. Imperial Svo. 81s. 6d. 
doth ; or 42s. half-bound in morocco. 

The Harmonised Airs fh)m Moore's 

Irish Melodies, as originally arranged for 
Two, Three, or Four Voices, printed with 
the Words. Imperial Svo. 16s. cloth ; or 
25s. half-bound in morocco. 



Moore's National Melodies, with Music. 

National Airs and other Songs, now first 
collected. By Thomas Moore. The Music, 
for Voice and Pianoforte, printed with the 
Words. Imperial Svo. 31s. 6d. cloth; or 
42s. half-bound in morocco. 



Morell.— Elements of Pgychology : Part 

I., containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By J. D. MobslIs M.A., One of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. Post 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 



Morning Glonds. Second and cheaper 

Edition, revised throughout, and printed zn 
a more convenient form. Fop. Svo. price 
5s. cloth. 

Morton.— The Eesonrces of Estates : A 

Treatise on the Agricultural Improvement 
and General Management of Landed 
Property. By John Lockhabt Mobtoit, 
Civil and Agricultural Engineer ; Author 
of Thirteen Highland and Agriculttizal 
Societv Prize Essays. With25IllustrBtionB 
in Lithography. Boyal Svo. 31s. 6d. 

Moseley.— The Mechanical Principles of 

Engineering and Architecture. By H. 
MoBBLET, M.A., F.B.S., Canon of Briatol, 
Ac. Second Edition, enlarged; with nu- 
merous Corrections and Woodcuts. Svo. 248. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late Colonel 

Abmike MoT7KTiiK, Aide-dc-Camp to the 
Queen, and Adjutant-Gkneral of Uer Ma- 
jesty's Forces in India. Edited by Mrs. 
MouNTAiir. Second Edition, revised; with 
Portrait. Fcp. Svo. price 6s. 

More. — A Critical History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By William Mubb, M.P. of Caldwell. 
Second Edition. Vols. I. to IIL Svo. price 
86s. 5 Vol. IV. price 15s. ; Vol. V. price ISs. 

Murray's Encyclopaedia of Geography ; 

comprising a complete Description of the 
Earth : Exhibiting its Belation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the 
Natural History of each Country, and the 
Industrv, Commerce, Political Institutions, 
and Civil and Social State of All Nations. 
Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards 
of 1,000 other Woodcuts. Svo. price 608. 



Mnrray. — French Finance and Fi- 
nanciers under Louis the Fifteenth. By 
Jahss MtTBBAT. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
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Neale. — The Closing Scene ; or, Chris- 
tianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last 
Houn of Bemarkable Persona. By the 
Bey. EBSKuni Kbals, H.A. New Editions. 
2 Yols. fop. 8to. price Ga. each. 

Normanby (Lord),— A Year of Revolu- 
tion. From a Journal kept in Paria in the 
Year 1848. By the Marquia of Nobmanbt, 
£.G. 2 vols. 8yo. 246. 

Ogilvie. — The Master-Bnilder's Flan; 

or, the Principles of Organic Architecture 
aa indicated in the Typical Forma of Animals. 
By GEOBaB Ogilyib, M.D., Lecturer on 
Institutes of Medicine, &o., Harischal Col- 
lege and Uniyeraity, Aberdeen. Poat 8yo. 
with 72 Woodcuta, price 6b. 6d. 

Oldacre.— The Last of the Old Sqnires. 

A Sketch. By Cedbio Oldacbb, Esq., of 
Sax - Normanbury, aometime of Cfaxiat 
Church, Oxon. Crown 8yo. price 98. 6d. 

Osbom. — Qnedah; or, Stray Leaves 

from a Journal in Malayan Waters. By 
Captain Shbbabd Osbobk, B.K., C.B., 
Author of Sira^ Leavet from an Arctic Jour' 
nal, &c. With a coloured Chart and tinted 
Illustrations. Post 8yo. price lOa. 6d. 

Osbom.— The Disoovery of the North- 
west Passage by H.M.S. Investigator^ Ckip- 
tain B. M'Clubb, 1850-1854. Edited by 
Captain Shbbabd Osbobk, C.B., from the 
lioga and Journals of Captain B. M'Qure. 
Second Edition, reyised $ with Additions to 
the Chapter on the Hybernation of Animals 
in the Arctic Begions, a Geological Paper 
by Sir Bodbbick I. Mttbchison, a Portrait 
of Captain M'Clure, a coloured Chart and 
tinted Illustrationa. 8yo. price 15s. 

Owen.— Lectnres on the Comparative 

Anatomy and Physioloffy of the Inyertebrate 
Animals, deliyered at the 'BJojtl College of 
Surgeons. By Biohabd Owxir, FJLS., 
Hunterian Professor to the College. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8yo. 21b. 

Profosfor Owen'i LootnxM on the CempuratlTa 

Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 
Animala, deliyored at the B^al College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. With nnmeroua 
Woodcuts. Vol. I. 8yo. price 14b. 

Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the Arctio 

Nayigator. By his Son, the Bey. E. Pabbt, 
M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford ; Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Fifth Edition ; with a Portrait and coloured 
Chart of the North- West Passage. Fop. 
8yo. price 6s. 



Pattison.— The Earth and the Word ; 

or, Geology for Bible Students. By S. B- 
Pattison, F.G.S. Fcp. Syo. with coloured 
Map, ds. 6d. 

Dr. Pereira's Elements of Materia 

Medica and Therapeutica. Third Edition^ 
enlarged and improyed from the Author's 
Materials, by A. S. Taylob, M.P., and 
G. O. Bbbb, M.D. : With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Vol. I. 8yo. 28s. 5 Vol. II. Pabt I. 
21s. I Vol. n. Pabt II. 26a. 

Br. Pereira'g Leetarea on Polariaed light, 
together with a Lecture on the Microscope. 
2d Edition, enlarged from Materials left oy 
the Author, by the Bey. B. Powbll, M.A., 
4o. Fcp. 8yo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 

Perry.—The Franks, from their First 

Appearance in History to the Death of King 
Pepin. By Waltbb C. Pebby, Barrister- 
at-Law, Doctor in Philosophy and Master 
of Arts in the University of GSttingen. 
8yo. price 128. 6d. 

Peschel's Elements of Physics. Trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes, by 
E. Wbst. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
8 yols. fcp. 8yo. 21s. 

Phillips's Elementary Introdnction to 

Mineralogy. A New Edition, with extensiye 
Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Bbooxe, 
F.B.S., F.G.S. 5 and W. H. Millbb, M.A., 
F.G.S. With numerous Wood Engrayings. 
Post 8yo. 18s. 

Phillips.— A Goide to Geology. By John 

Phillipb, M. a., F.B.S., P.G.S., &c. Fourth 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time; 
with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 

FMUipa.— Figures and Beteriptimis of the 
PalsDOzoio Fossila of Cornwall, Devon, and 
West Somerset ; obseryed in the course 
of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that 
District. ByJoHirPHiLLiBtf,F.B.S.,F.G.S., 
&c. 8yo. with 60 Plates, price Ss. 

Piesse's Art of Perftimery, and Methods 

of Obtaining the Odours of Plants : With 
Instructions for the Manufactureof Perfumes 
for the Handkerchief, Scented Powders, 
Odorous Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, 
Cosm^tiques, Perfumed Soap, &c. ; and an 
Appenduc on the Colours of Flowers, Arti- 
ficial Fruit Essences, &o. Second Edition^ 
revised and improved ; with 46 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. 8a. 6d. 
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Captain PartlodE's Report on the Ctoology 

of the Cotmtj of Londondenry, and of Parts 
of Tyrone and SVrmanagh, examined and 
described under the Authorify of the Maeter- 
Qeneral and Board of Ordniuaoe* Syo. with 
iBHateSyprioeJMi. 

Powell.—EssayB on the Spirit of the 

InductiTe Fhiloaonhjr, the Unity of Worlda, 
and the Philosophy of Creation. By the 
Bev.BAPiHFewxLL, MA.,E.RJ9.,F.BJL.S., 
F.G'.S., Savilian Profewer of Qeometr^ in the 
Uniyersity of Oxford. Seoond Edition, re- 
vised. Orovn 8yo. with Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 

COuMiaaitywitSioat Judaiam: A BeMnd Barles 

of Essays on the Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature. By the B«y. Badxn Powsll, 1iLA.> 
&c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Pjrcroft. — The CoOegian'B! Gnidei or, 

Becollections of College Days : Setting forth 
the Adrantages and Temptations of a Uni- 
yersity Education. By the Bey. J. Tycbott, 
B.A. Second Edition. Pep. 8yo. 6s. 

Fycroft'i Ck>iirs6 of English Beading, adapted 
to eyery taste and oapaoity ; or. How «nd 
What to Bead : With Literary Anecdotes. 
Kew Edition. Fop. 8yo. price 5s. 

Pyeroft*s Crioket-Field; ofi the Beienoe and 
History of the Qame of Cricket. Beeand 
Edition, greatly improved ; with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8yo. price 6s. 

Qnatrefages (A. De). — Bamblea of a 

Naturalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, 
and Sicily. By A. De Quatsefages, 
Memher of the Institute. Translated by 
£. C. Ott£. 2 yols. post 8yo. 15s. 

Raikes (C.)— Notes on the Revolt in the 

North- Western Proyinces of India. By 
Chablbs BAija», Judge of 4^ Sadder 
Court, and late Ciyil Commissioner with 
Sir Colin Campbell, ^yo. 7s. 6d. 

Baikes (T.)-'Portion of the Journal kept 

by Thomas Baixbs, Esq., firomlSSl to 1847 : 
Comprising Beminiscenoes of Social and 
Political Life in London and Paris during 
that period. Veto Fdition, complete in 
2 yols. crown 8yo. with 8 Portraits, price 
12s. cloth. 

Barey.—A Complete Treatise on the 

Science of Handling, Edncaiting, and Taming 
all Horses ; with a full and detailed Karra- 
tiye of his Experience and Practice. By 
John S. Babbt, of Ohio, U.S. In 1 yol. 
with numerous Illustrations, [juit ready. 



Reade.— The Toeticd Wtnta of Jobs 

Edmund Beade. Kew Edition, rerised asd 
corrected; with Additional Poeuia. 4 yols. 
fcp. 8yo. price 20s. 

Dr. Reece's Medical Gnide : Comprising 

ft oomplete Kodem jHspensatoiTy and a 
PnoticBl TrsaliseonChedistingiiiahmgSymp- 
toms. Causes, Brsimition, Core, and I^Jlis- 
tion of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Erame. Seyenteenth Edition, comcted acd 
enkrged by the Aodiai'sSon.Dr. fi^BsKS, 
M.R.C.S., Ieo. 0fD.Ui. 

Reea.— Personal Nanative of the ^e 

of Ifuoknow, from its Commencenient to its 
Belief by Sir Colin CsmpbelL By L. £. 
BxBS, one of the Suryiring IDofenden. 
Third Edition, with Portrait and Plan. Post 
6yo. fli. 6d. 

Rich's ninstrated Compaaioii to the 

Latin Diotionaryand Ghnek Lexioon : Form- 
ing a Ghlossaiy of all the Words representing 
Visible Objeets connected with the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Eyeiy-Day Xdfe of the 
Ancients. With about 2,000 Woodcuts 
from the Antique. Peat 8yo. 2I0. 

Richardson. — Fourteen Tears' Expe- 
rience of Cold Water : Its Uses and Abuses. 
By Captain M. Bighabdsov, late of the 
4th Light Dragoons. Post 6yo. with 
Woodcuts, price 6s. 

Horsemanship ; or, the Art of Riding 

and Managing a Horse, adapted to the Chiid- 
ance of Ladies and G^tlemen on the Boad 
and in tiie Field: With Instructions for 
Brsaking-in Colts and Young Horsea. By 
Captain M. BzcbUlBIHIOK, late of the 4th 
Light Dragoons. With 6 Plates. Square 
crown 8yo. 14s. 

Honsehold Prayers for Fonr Weeks: 

With additional Prayers for Special Occa- 
sions. To which is added a Course of 
Scripture Beading for Eyery Day in the 
Year. By the Bey. J. K B1DDI.S, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Philip's^ Leckhampton. 
Cfarown 8yo. price As. iSd. 

Riddle'a Complete Latin-English and 

Enffliih-Latin Dictionary, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. Ifev> and cheaper 
EdilioH, reyised and corrected. 8yo. 21s. 

8..«-e>x {SsSa2SaSi;ig[SS35:i2: 

Biddl^'s maaumd LatJihEngliah Bietioiiftry. 

A Ghiide to the Meaning, QuaHty, and 
right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. 
Boyal 32mo. price 4s. 
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Biddle'8 CopiouB and Oritioal Latbi- 

English Lerioon, founded on the Ghnnan- 
Latin IHctionaries of Dr. WiDiam Fremid. 
Vew and cAgap^TMiildon. Poet4to. 81i.6d. 

Bivers's Bose-Amatenr's Guide ; contain- 
ing ample Desoriptiona of all the fine leading 
yarieticB of Boses, regularly classed in their 
respeotiye Families; their Histoiy aad 
Mode of Culture. Sixth Edition, ooirected 
and improyed. Fcp. Sto. Sa. 6d. 

Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and English 

Lexicon to the Greek Testament. A Kew 
Edition, reriaed and in groat part re-written. 
870. price 16s. 

Mr. Henry Rogers's Essays selected from 

Contributiona to the EdtMburgh Review, 
Second and cheaper Editioii, with Addteoni. 
3 Tola. fop. 8to. 21b. 

Dr. Roget's Thesanras of English Words 

and Phrases olaasified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist 
in Literary Composition. Seyenth Edition, 
revised and improved. Crown 8ro. IDs. 6d. 

Bonalds's Fly-Firiier's Entomology: 

With coloured Bepresentations of the 
Natural and Artificial Lisect, and a few Ob* 
servations and Instructions on Trout and 
Grayling Fishing. ¥ifih EdUion^ thoroughly 
revised by an Experienced Fly-Fisher ; with 
20 new coloured Plates. Svo. 14s. 

Rowton's Debater: A Series of complete 

Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion; with ample References to the 
best Sources of Infoimation. New Edition. 
Fcp. Svo. 6b. 

Russell (DrJ — The Life of Cardinal 

Hezzofanti : With an Introductory Memoir 
of eminent LingniBta, Ancient aood Modem. 
By C. W. BUBBELL, D.D., President of St. 
Patrick's College, Maynooth. With Portrait 
and Facsimiles. Svo. 12b. 

The Saints onr Example. By the Author 

of Letters to my Vnhnovm Friendt^ &c. Fcp. 
Svo. price 7s. 

Scherzer.— Travels in theFree States of 

Central America : Nicaragua, Honduras, 
and San Salvador. By Dr. Oabl Sohbbzsb. 
With a coloured Map. 2 vols, post Svo. I6s. 



" This is a work which 
will satisfy all who love 
lively detail of tropical ef- 
fects and marvels, and are 
not averse to touches of hu- 
man romance and seienti&e 



adventure. ... Dr. Scher- 
rev's is undoubtedly the beet 
work on Central America 
Bhiee the ameoranee of Mr. 
Squiers' lively volumes." 
▲nnarjKUM. 



^ ScbimmelFenninek (Mrs.)— Life of Mary 

Anne SohinmielPenninck, Author of Select 
Memoirs cf Port Moyal, and other Works. 
Bdited hy her Relation, Chsistiaiti. C. 
Haiteiv. 2 Tola, poet Svo. with Portrait| 
price 16s. 

Dr.L.Sohniitz'sSchoolHi8tory of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146, miunly 
haaed on Bishop ThirlwaU's SDistoiy ot 
Greece. lifth Edition^ with Nine new Sup- 
plementary Chapters on the Civilisation, 
Keligion, literatare, and Arts of the An« 
eient Greeks, oontributed by Chbistophsb 
. Kkioht Watson, M Jl., Trin. ColL Camb. i 
and illustrated with a Map of Athens and 137 
Woodcuts, designed from the Antique by 
G. Scharf, jmi., F.S JL 12mo. 7b. 6d. 



ScofGem (Dr.) — Projectile Weapons of 

War and Enlosive Compounds. By J. 
ScoFFBBN, M.B. Lond., late Frofeesor of 
Chemistry in the Aldersgate College of 
Medieine. Third Edition^ corrected to the 
present time. Poat Svo. with Woodcuts, 
prieeSa. 6d. 

Scrivener's History of the Iron Trade, 

from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Period. New Edition, corrected. Svo. 
price lOs. 6d. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative of his 

Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery of 
certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea. 
Third Edition. 2 vob. post Svo. 21s.— An 
ABBiDaMENT, in 16mo. price 2s. 6d. 

The Sermon in the Mount Printed by 

C. Whittingham, uniformly with the Thumb 
Bible i bound and olaaped. 64rao. Is. 6d. 

Bowdler's Family Shakspeare : In which 

nothing is added to the Original Text; but 
those words and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud. 
Illustrated with Thirty-six Vignettes en- 
graved on Wood from original Designs by 



a. COOKS, B.A. 

B. COOKX, 

H. HOWABD, XJL 

H. snroLXTOir, 

a. BIOBXX, X.A. 



S. STOTHAXD, S.A. 
H. TH01C80V, S.A. 
a. VniSTAIX, B.A. 
B. W0XD70BDB, B J 



New Editiony printed in a more convenient 
form. 6 vols. fcp. Svo. price 30s. doth; 
separately, 5s. each. 

%• The LiBBABY Edition, with the same 
nhistrations, in One Volume, mediimi Svo. 
price 2U. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AKD NEW EDITIONS 



Sewell (Miss).— New and cheaper Col- 
lected Edition of the Tales and Stories of 
the Author of Amy HerberL Complete in 
9 vols, crown 8vo. price £1. lOs. cloth ; or 
each vork, comprised in s single volume, 
may be had separately as follows : — 

AMY HERBERT 2s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE 28. 6d. 

The EARtS DAUGHTER 28. 6d. 

The EXPERIENCE of LIFE 2s. 6d. 

OLEVE HALL 3s. 6d. 

lYORS ; or, tlie TWO COUSINS Ss. 6d. 

KATHARINE ASHTON 3s. 6d. 

MARGARET PEROIVAL 5s. Od. 

LANETON PARSONAGE 48. 6d. 

■elf-trainlDR, carefully oolti- 
voted habito of thought and 
ob6ervation» and taabitual 
self-oontrol. No writer givoa 
more the conviction of writ- 
ing from experience; the 
reader, judgfuK from the 
works alone, is persuaded of 
this; it gives them their 
power ; we instinctively 
know that the practical 
teaching in them has been 
worked out. and found to be 
._ true." 

CHBiaXZiJr RnCBlIBBAVCSB. 



*' High and pure aims, ear- 
nestness of purpose, and 
sobriety of Judgment, are 
the qualities which give 
weight and value to this 
writer's intellectual endow- 
ments, which atone for con- 
Bideraole deficiencies, and 
wldch constitute her a pecu- 
liarly safe and trustworthy 

guide for young minds 

The ckaracteristies of the 
mind before xm are practical 
religious self-discipline, rigid 



By the same Author^ New Ediiions^ 

Ursula : A Tale of English Conntry Life. 

2 vols. fop. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 

Readings for EveiyDayin Lent: Com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jebxjct 
TAYiiOB. Fcp. 8yo. price 56. 

Readings for a Month preparatory to 

Confirmation : Compiled from the Works of 
Writers of the Early and of the English 
Church. Fcp. 8yo. price 48. 



Sharp's New British Gazetteer, or Topo- 
graphical Didtiouary of the British Islands 
and Narrow Seas : Comprising concise De- 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
S€»ts, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on 'the best authorities. 2 vols. 
8to. price £2. 16s. 

Short Whist; its Bise, Progress, and 

Laws : With Observations to make any one a 
Whist-Player. Containing also the Laws of 
Piquet, Cassino, Ecart^, Cribbage, Back- 
gammon. By Major A. New Edition ; to 
•which are added. Precepts for Tyros, by 
Mrs. B. Fcp. 8to. 8s. 

Sinclair. — The Journey of Life. By 
Cathsbiitx SnrCLAiB, Author of 7%e Bttn- 
neteo/Life. New Edition. Fcp. 870. 6s. 



Sir Roger De Goverley. From the Spec- 
tator. With Notes and Illustrations, by 
W. Henby WnJdj and 12 Wood EngraT- 
ings from Designs by F. Tatlsb. Second 
and cheaper Edition. Crown 8to. 10s. 6d. ; 
or 21s. in morocco by Hayday. — An Edition 
without Woodcuts, m 16mo. price Is. 

The Sketches : Three Tales. By the 

Authors of Amy Herhert^ The Old MasCs 
Home, and Haxketone, Third Edition ; with 
6 Illustrations. Fcp. 870. price 43. 6d. 

Smee's Elements of Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third Edition, revised, corrected, and con- 
siderably enlarged j with Electrotypes and 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Smith (G.) — Histoiy of Wesleyan Me- 
thodism. By GhEORCiB SmTH, FA.S., 
Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society, &c. 
Vol. I. Wesley and his Times i and Vol. 
II. The Middle Age of Methodism, from the 
Death of Wesley in 1791 to the Confer- 
ence of 1816. Crown 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 
each volume. 

Smith (G. V.)— The Prophecies relating 

to Nineveh and the Assyrians. Translated 
from the Hebrew, with Historical Intro- 
ductions and Notes, exhibiting the principal 
Besults of the recent Discoveries. By 
G. Vance Smith, B.A. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 



Smith (J.) —The Voyage and Shipwreck 

of St. Paul : With Dissertations on the Life 
and Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and 
Navigation of the Ancients. By Jambs 
Smith, of Jordanhill, Esq., F.E.S. Second 
Edition \ with Charts, Views, and Wood- 
cuts, Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 



A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith 

By his Daughter, Last Hollakb. With 
a Selection from his Letters, edited by 
Mss.AvSTixr. New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 28e. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's Miscellaneous 

Works : Including his Contributions to The 
Edinbiurgh Beview. Three Editions : — 

1. A LiBBABY Edition (the Fourth)^ in 3 
vols. 8vo. with Portrait, SCs. 

2. Complete in Onk Voltjmb, with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 
21s. cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf. 

3. Another New Editiok, in 3 vols. fcp. 
8vo. price 21s. 
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The Rev. Sydney Smith's Elementary 

Sketches of Moral Philosophy, deliyered at 
the Rojal Institution in the Tears 1804, 
1805,andl806. Third Edition. Fcp.8yo.7s. 

Snow.— Two Years' Cruise off Tierra 

del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia, 
arid the River Plate : A Narrative of Life 
iu the Southern Seat. By W. Pabkeb 
Snow, late Commander of the Mission 
Yacht Allen Gardiner; Author of "Voyage 
of the Prince Albert in Search of Sir John 
Franklin." With 3 coloinred Charts and 6 
tinted Illustrations. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2^* 

Bobert Southey's Complete Poetical 

Works ; containing all the Author's last In- 
troductions and Notes. The Library Edi' 
Hon, complete iu One Volume, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Medium 8vo. price 21s. 
cloth J 42b. bound in morocco. — Also, the 
First collected Edition, in 10 vols. fop. 8vo.- 
with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, price SSs. 

The Life and Correspendenee of the late fiobert 
Southey. Edited by his Son, the Eev. 
C. C. SotTTHBT, M.A., Vicar of Ardleigh. 
With Portraits and Landscape Illustra- 
tions. 6 vols, post 8vo. price 638. 

Southey's Doctor, complete in One 

Volume. Edited by theBev. J. W. Wa»tbb, 
B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and 
coloured Plate. Square crown 8vo. 21b. 

Southey's Life of Wesley ; and Bise and 

Progress of Methodism. Fourth and cheaper 
Edition, with Notes and Additions. Edited 
by the Author's Son, the Eev. 0. 0. 
SoxTTHBY, M.A. 2 vols, crowu 8vo. 12s. 

Spencer.— Essays : Scientific, Political, 

and Speculative. By Hbbbbbt Sfenceb, 
Author of Social Statics. Reprinted chiefly 
from Quarterly BeviewB. 8vo. price 12s.cloth. 

Spdneer.—The Principles of Piyehology. By 
Hebbebt Spevoeb, Author of Social Statics, 
8to. price 16s. cloth. 

Stephen.— Lectures on the History of 

France. By the Eight Hon. SiB Jambs 
STEPHBN,K.C.B.,LL.D.,Profe8sor of Modem 
History in the University of Cambridge. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 

Stephen.— Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy ; from the Edinburgh Beview. By 
theBight Hon. Sib James Stephen, K.C.B., 
LL.D., Professor of Modem History in 
^■he University of Cambridge. Third Bdi- 
on. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 



Stonehenge.— The Dog in Health and 

Disease i Comprising the various Modes of 
BreaMng and Using him for Hunting, 
Coursing, Shooting, &c. ; and including the 
Points or Characteristics of Toy Dogs. By 
Stonbhbnge. 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations. [J» the press* 

Stonehenge.— The Greyhound : Being a 

Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Bearing, 
and Training Ghreyhounds for Public Run- 
ning ; their Diseases and lYeatment : Con- 
taining also Bules for the Management of 
Coursing Meetings, and for the Decision of 
Courses. By Sax>KBHBNeB. With Frontis- 
piece and Woodcuts. Square crown Svo. 
price 21s. half-bound. 

Stow. — The Training System, Moral 

Training School, and Normal Seminary for 
preparing Schoolmasters and Gbvemesees. 
By David Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary. 
Tenth Edition; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. price 6s. 

Strickland. — Lives of the Qneens of 

England. By AoinEfl Steicklaitd. Dedi- 
cated, by express permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty. Embellishea with Portraits of every 
Queen, engraved from the most authentic 
sources. Complete in 8 vols, post Svo. price 
7s. 6d. each. — Any Yolume may be had 
separately to complete Sets. 

Memoirs of Bear-Admir&l Sir William 

Symonds, Knt., C.B., E.E.S., Surveyor of 
the Navy, from 1832 to 1847 : With Cor- 
respondence and other Papers relative to 
the Ships and Vessels constructed upon his 
Lines, as directed to be published under his 
Will. Edited by James A. Bhabp. With 
Sections and Woodcuts. 8vo. price 21s. 

Taylor.— Loyola: and Jesnitism in its 

Budiments. By Isaac Tatlob. Post Svo. 
with Medallion, lOs. 6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley and Methodism. By 

Isaac Ta:eix)b. Post Svo. Portrait, IDs. 6d. 

Thacker's Courser's Annual Remem- 
brancer and Stud-Book : Being an Alpha- 
betical Betum of the Bunning at all the 
Public Coursing Clubs in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, for the Season 1867-58 ; with 
the Pedigrees (as &r as received) of the 
Doas. By Bobebt Abbam Welsh, Liver- 
pool. Svo. 21s. 

%* Published annually in October, 
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NEW WOB3EB OB KXW BDITIOKS 



COMI^LETIO'N. 



THE TRAYELLER'S LIBRARY. 



Summary of the ConienU of the TBAYELLER'S LIBBART, t^w cmi^leie in. lOS 
Parts, price One ShiUing each, or in 50 Voiuneay price 2$, 6d. each in ehtk,-^ 
To be had also, in complete Sets only^ ai Five Otimae per Ski, bomtd in doik^ 
lettered^ in 25 Yoloxnes, clamfiedasfoUowi:^^ 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



IMBUROPS* 

A CONTINENTAL TOUB »r J. BAOBOW. 

ARCTIC VOYAGES AND 1 __ « MAYWT8 

DISCOVERIES ]-...... BTF. MAYWB. 

RRITTANY AND THE BIBLE BY I.HOPE. 

BRITTANY AND THE CHASE BY I. HOPE. 

CORSICA BY F, QBSGOBOVIUS, 

GERMANY, btc. : NOTES OFl -- a t kvtta 

A TRAVELLER / ..."». I^AHfG. 

ICELAND BY P. lOLBS. 

NORWAY. A RESIDENCE IN BY 8. LAINO. 

NORWAY, RAMBLES IN BY T. FORESTER. 

RUSSIA BY ran MARQUIB BE CU8TINE. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY . . BY J. R. M'CULLOOH. 

ST. PETERSBURG BT M. JBRRMANN. 

THE RUSSLAJ^S OF THE SOUTH, BY 8. BROOKS. 
SWISS MEN AND SWISS 1 __ • muxmiAW 

MOUNTAINS J '^ *• '»»W«0«. 

MONT ULANC, ASCENT OF BY J. AULDJO. 

S^'^TCH Ki^ 0|^ ""^.^^^l BY F. VON TSCHUM, 



IN THE 

VISIT TO THE VAUDOISl 
OF PIEDMONT I 



BY S. BAINZS. 



IN ASIA. 

CHOr^AVD THIBET BV «x* ABBT HUC. 

STRIA AND PALESTINE "BOTHBN." 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, by P. GIBOHIjgBE. 
IN AFRICA. 

AJJMCANWANDERENGS BYM.WBRNB. 

MOBOCOO BYX.DU1IBIEU. 

NI^B EXPLORATION. . BY T. J. HUTCHIKSOKI 
THE ZULUS OF NATAL BY G. H. IfASON. 

IN AMERICA. 

BBAZn.. BYE.WILBERFORCE. 

Ci^ADA BYA.M.JAKESON. 

SSS^iiiiiiWAVA?^^'^^ W- ^ HURLBOT. 
NOBTHAURICAK WILDS .... BtC. LAHlEAIf . 

INAUSTRAUA. . 

AUSTRALIAN COLONIES BT W. HUGHES. 

ROUND THE WORLD. 
A LADY'S yOTAGE BTlDA PFEIFFEB. 



HISTORY AND BI€ORAI»HY. 



MEM OIR OF THE UUEE OF WBLLmOTON. 
THE LIFE OF MARSHAL 1 BY thb REV. T. 0. 

TURENNE / COCKAYNE. 

SCHAMYL . . . . BT BODBIIBTBDT abb WAGNER. 
FERDINAND L AMD MAXIMI- 1 ^ oAwir? 

LLAN II / ■» RAHKE. 

FRANCIS ARAGO'S AUTOBIOGRAPHT. 
THOMAS HOLCROFTS MEMOIRS. 



CnSTBRFIBLD k 8BLWTN, Br A. HATWASD. 
SWIFT ANnDMCHAjaJDSpN. BYLORD JEFFRBtI 
DEFOE AND CHURCHILL .... by J. FOBSTER. 
ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON, by MRS. PIOZSL 
TURKEY AND CHRISTENDOM. •'^*"-«». 

LEIP8IC CAMPAIGN, by thb REV. G. R. OLEIG. 
AHSaSAY ON THE LIFE ANDl by HBNR7 
COBNIUS OF THOMAS FULLER/ ROGERS. 



ESSAYS BY LORD MACAULAY. 

WARREN HASTINGS. 

LORD CLIVE. 

WILLIAM PITT. 

THE EAKL OF CHATHAM. 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES. 

GLADSTONE OX CHURCH AND STATE. 

ADDISON'S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 

HORACE WALPOLE, 

LORD BACON. 



LORD BYRON. 

COMIC DRAMATISTS OF THE BBSTORATIOir. 
FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
HALLAM'S CO NSTIT UTIONAL HISTORY. 
CBOraOEfS EDEnON OB BOBWBLL'S LIFE 07 



LOiRD MAGAULAY'S SPEECHES ON PABLIA- 
MSNTARY REFORM. 



WORM OF FICTION. 



THE LOYE STORY. nOMSOUTHBY'S DOCTOB. 
SIR ROGER DE COYHRLE Y. . . . } gf^^j^ 
MEMOIRS OF A MAITRE-iyARMES. BY DUMAS. 
"^^El^ili^t } "E.SOUVESTRE. 



PHER IN PARIS.. I BY E. SOUYE8TRB. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIYE OF 
HIS SHIPWRECK. 



NATURAL HISTORY, &o. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF 1 ,_. 

CREATION J " 

INDICATIONS OF INSTINCT. B 



DR. L. KEMP. 

BY DR. L. KEMP. 



I ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. Afl. BY DR. G.WILSON. 

OUR COAL-FIELDS AND OUR COAL-PITS. 
i CORNWALL. ITS MINES. MINERS. Ac. 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



LECTURES AND ADDBBSSBSI"^^!^ ^ 

SELECTIONS FROM ffYDMEY SMITH'S 

WRirmOB. ^. 

PRINTING BY A. STARK. 



RAILWAY MORALS AND! •rrw flPizwnEU 
RAILWAY POLICY .,..Zj"^ ' ^^^^^^ 
M0RM0NI8M . . BY TEB REV. W. J. CONYBEARE. 



LONDON 



rJ.R.M*CULLOCH. 
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ThixlwaIL--TheHigtozy(tf GaeMa. By 
the Sight Bey. the Lobd Bishop of St. 
Datid'8 (the BeT. Connop ThMwall). An 
ilnproTed Lihnry Edition ; with M^. 8 
Tols. 8yo. prioe £3w-An Bdition in 8 rob. 
ibp. 8yo. with Vignette TiUes, prioe 28s» 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited by Bolton 

CoBinzY, Esq. Illustrated with 77 fine 
Wood EngniTinge firam Beeigne by Manr< 
bersoftheBtohingClub. Square orownSvo. 
21b. oloth $ or 86b. bound in moroeoo. 

Thomson (the Bev. Sr.)— An Ontline of 

the necesBarr Laws of Thought : A Treatise 
on Pure and Apptted Ik^ou By Wduutah. 
Thoiison, I).D., Proyott of Queeo'a College, 
Oxford. 4iA£tUikm. £*op. 8yo. 7fl. 6d. 

Thomson's Tables, of IMerest, at Three, 

Four, Fonr^and'-a-HBlf, and fiye per Gent., 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from 
1 to 386 DajB, in a regular progression of 
single Days s with Iiitenst at all the abore 
Bates, from One to Tweiye Months,, and. 
from One to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Dis* 
counts. 2!^ew Edition. 12mo. price 8s. 

The Thumb Bible ; or, Verbom Bempi- 

temum. By J, TJtnjOR. Being aa Bpi* 
tome of the Old and New TestamenU in 
English Yerse. Beprinted from the Edition 
of 1898 ; bound and clasped. 64mo. Is. 6d. 

Tighe and Davis.-— Annals of Windsor; 

Being a History of the Caetle and Town : 
With some Account of Eton and Places ad- 
jacent. By B. B. Txcux, Esq. ; and J. E. 
Dayis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 2 vols, royal 8yo. 
price £4k. 4s. 

Tooke.— History of Prices, and of the 

State of the Circulation, during the Nine 
Years from IMA to 1866 iaelusvre. Eorm- 
ing Vols. Y. and YI. of Toohe'e JBw^oiy of 
Fricetfim 1792 io the Preteni Tme\ and 
comprising a copious Index to the whole of 
the Six Volumes. By Thouaa TooXx, 
F.B.S. and Wi£LIAK Eswmabck. 2 rols. 
8to. price 62s. 6d. 

Townsend.— ModemState Trialsrevised 

and illustrated wiA Essays and Notes. By 
W. O. TowirBBNi), Esq., M.A., Q.O. 2 yols, 
8yo. prioe 80s. 

Trollope.— Barchester Towers : A Novel. 

By Akthoky TsoiiiOFi. New and cheaper 
Edition, complete in One Yohime, Crown 
8yo. price 5s. doth. 
Trollope.HnM Warden. By Anthony TroUope. 
Post 8yo. lOs. 6d. 



Sharoa Tnmer's Saered EOstory of the 

World, attempted to be Philosophically 
oonsidered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. 
New Edition, edited by the Bey. S. Tubhbb. 
8 yols. post 8yo. prioe 81^ 6d. 

Sharon Turner's History of England 

during the Middle Ages: Comprising the 
Beigns from the No mum Conquest to the 
Aoossnon of Henry Vlll. Imh is^tion, 
* reyised by the B^rr . S. TirsirxB. 4 yols. 
8yo. price 60s. 

Sharon Tomer's Histoiy of the An^o- 

SsKens, .from tiie Sariiest Period to the 
Nonnan Conquests Seyenth Edition, revised 
by the^BeV. S. TuBns. 8 yols. 8yo. d6s. 

Dr. Tnrton's BCannal of the Land and 

Fresh-Water Shells of Great Britom : With 
Figures of each of the kinds. New Edition, 
with Additions, by Dr. J. E. Gbat, F.B.S., 
Ao., Keeper of the Zoological Colkiotion in 
the British Museum. (>own 8yo. with 12 
coloured Plates, price 158. cbtlu 

Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, BTannfac- 

tures, and Mines : Containing a dear Expo- 
sition of their Principles and Practice. 
Fourth Edition, much enlarged ; most of 
the Articles being oitirely re-written, and 
many new Articles added. With neariy 
1,600 Woodcuts. 2 yols. 8yo. price 60s. 

Uwins.— Memoir of Thomas Uwins, B.A. 

By Mrs. TJwiKS. With Letters to his 
Brothers during seyen yean spent in Itslj; 
and Correspondence with the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Sir 0. L. Bastlake, Alfred Chalon, 
B. A. and other distinguished persons. 2 yols. 
post 8yo. {Jtut ready. 

Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of Zoology. 

Translated from the Second Dutch Edition 
by the Bey. William Clabs, M.D., F.B.S., 
&0., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Pro- 
fessor of 'Anatomy in the Uniyersity of 
Cambridge ; with additional Beferences fur- 
nished by the Author. 2 yols. 8yo. with 
24 Plates of Figures, price BOs. oloth ; or 
separately, YoL. I. Imvertedraia^ 30s. and 
YOL. II. FerUbrata, 308. 

dBMBriptloii of the ftemiliev 
and Sonera, and theprinci- 
imI species. A senee of 
ooairtinilly executed plates 
at the end carries the eye 
alonff the ascending scale of 
life ay the delineation of 
eome of its chief onipaxts. 
ProfiassorClark has supplied 
a great want by thus placing 
» eomplete and carefol ma- 
nnal. bearing the warrant of 
the nigfaest names and the 
latest sdenoe, within the 



** NaturaUsts win be glad 
to learn that Professor dark 
has comnleted his transla- 
tion of van Obt Hoeren's 
Handbook afZooloay by the 
publication of the second 
volome, comprising the Ver^ 
tebrate AnImalB. The ar- 
rangement is the same as 
that which we described in 
the former Tohime. The 
fonr classes of Fishes, Rep- 
tiles, Birds, and Mammals 
are introdaced by short ge- 
neral prefaces, which are 
followed by a brief scientific 



reach of the private stu- 
dent." GUAXDtAir. 

Vehse.— Memoirs of the Court, Aristo- 
cracy, and Diplomacrr of Austria. By Dr. E. 
Ybhsb. Translated from the German hy 
Fbaxz Dbmuxbb. 2 Tols. post 8to. 21s. 
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Von Tempsky. — Mitla; or, Incidents 

and Personal Adrentures on a Journey in 
Mexico, G-uatemala, and SaWador, in the 
Yeare 1853 to 1855 : With ObserrationB on 
the Modes of Life in those Countries. Bj 
Q, F. Von Tempbkt. With coloured Boute 
Map, Illustrations in Chromolithographj, 
and Engravings on Wood. 8yo. price 188. 



" ▲ remarkably-well writ- 
ten and amusing account of 
three years' travel in Spa- 
nish America. The author 
is a capital story-teller, had 
a copious budget to draw 



ftom, pours forth lils aneo* 
dotes in provision, and ha^ 
given the public as enter- 
udnlng a narrative as we 
have lately seen." 



Wade. — England's Greatness: Its^se 

and Progress inGK>yemment, Laws, Beligion, 
and Social Life; Agriculture, Oommeroe, 
and MannfiMtures ; Science, Literature^ and 
the Arts, from the Earliest; Period to the 
Peace of Paris. By JoHir Wade, Author of 
the Cabinel Lawyer^ &c. Post 8to. lOs. 6d. 

Wanderings in the Land of Ham. By a 
DAuaHTEB of Japhbt. Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 



** The vigour and Areshness 
which diaracterlae her ver- 
sion of the oA-tdd tale are 
such as might be expected 
from a lady who has don* 
tk€ NU0 at the age of seven- 



an unlimited supply of en- 
thusiasm, an observant eye, 
and a disposition to mute 
the best of everything that 
comes under its notice." 

CUUtZCAL JOUBSAL. 



teen, with exuberant spirits, 

Waterton.~EssayB on Natural History, 

chiefly Ornithology. By O. Watbbtok, Esq. 
With an Autobiography of the Author, and 
Views of Walton Hall. New and cheaper 
Edition. 2 toIb. fop. 8to. price lOs. 

Waterton's Ssiayi on Natural Hif tory. Third 

Series ; with a Continuation of the Auto- 
biography, and a Portrait of the Author. 
JHeeond JEdiiiont Fcp. Syo. price 66. 

Webster and Parkes's Encyclopsedia of 

Domestic Economy ; comprising such sub* 
jects as are most immediately connected with 
Housekeeping: Aa, The Construction of 
Domestic Edifices, with the Modes of Wann- 
ing, Yentilating, and Lighting them — A de- 
scription of the yarious articles of Furniture, 
with the nature of their MaterialB — Duties of 
Servants— &c. New Edition; with nearly 
1,000 Woodcuts. Sro. price 60s, 

Weld. — Vacations in Ireland. By 
Charles Bichabb Weld, Barrister • at • 
Law. Post 8vo. with a tinted View of 
Birr Castle, price lOs. 6d. 

Weld.~A Yaoation Tour in the tTnited States 
and Canada. By C. B. Weld, Barrister-at- 
Law. Post 8to. with Map, lOs. 6d. 

West. — Lectures on the Diseases of 

Infancy and Childhood. By Chaslbs West, 
M.D., Physician to the Hospital for Sick 
Children; Physician- Accoucheur to, and 
Lecturer on Midwifery at, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. Third Edition. 8to. 14s. 



Willich's Popular Tables for ascertain- 
ing tlie Yalue of Lifehold, Leasehold, and 
Church Property, Kenewal Fines, Ac. Witk 
numerous additional Tables — Chemical, As- 
tronomical, Trigonometrical, Conunofn aid 
Hyperbolic Logarithms; Constantsj, Squazeg, 
Cubes, Boots, Beciprocals, &c. Fourdi 
Edition, enlarged. Post 8to. price lOs. 

Wilmof s Abridgment of Blackstone's 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, in- 
tended for the use of Young Persona, and 
comprised in a series of Letters from a Father 
to his Daughter. 12mo. priee 6e. 6cL 

¥^son's Bryologia Britannica: Gon- 

taininff the Mosses of Great Britain and 
Ireland eystematioally ammgedanddescribed 
according to the Method of BrmeA and 
Sokimptr; with 01 lUiistniliTe Plates. Being 
a New Edition, enlarged and altered, of the 
Mutcologia Britanmea of Messrs. Hooker and 
Taylor. Sto. 4Ss.| or, with the Plates 
ooiouxed, price £4. 4^ doth* ^ 

Yonge.— A New English-Greek Lexicon : 

Containmg aU the Greek Words ttsed by 
Writers of good authority. By O. D. 
YoKOB, B.A. Second Edition^ rerised and 
corrected. Pott 4to. price 8U. 

Yonge'i Few Latin Cteadu : Ooataiiiiag 
Every Word used by the Poets of good | 
authority. For the use of Eton, West- 
minster, Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse, 
and Bugby Schools; King's College, Lon- i 
don; and Marlborough College. F^k I 
Edititm, Post 8to. price 9s.; or with 
Appbkdix of i^»»M«/# olaesified, 12s. ' 

Touati— The Horse. By William Tonatt I 

With a Treatise of Draught. New Edition, ' 
with niunerous Wood Engrarings, from I 
Designs by William Hanrey. ' (Messrs. ' 
LoNOKAJr and Co.'b Edition should be or- 
dered.) 8yo. price lOs. 

Yenatt-Tha Dog. 9y WiUiam Yoaatt A 

New Edition; with numerous Engravings, 
from Designs by W. BLazr^. 8to. 6b. 

Young. — The Christ of Histoiy: An 

Aivument grounded in the Facts of His 
lAfe on Earth. By John Youko^, LL.D. 
Second Edition. Post Syo. 7s. 6d. 

Young.— The Mystery; or. Svil and Ck)d. By 
JoHK YouKG, LLJD. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Zompt's Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage. Translated and adapted for the 
use of English Students by Db. L. Scechitz, i 
F.B.S.E. ! With numerous Additions and 
Corrections by the Authcv and Translator. I 
4th Edition, thoroughly rerised. 8to. 14s}. 
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